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HAT does Beethoven’s music stand for a century after his 

death? The immediate and simplest answer must be that 

it occupies in its field a position akin to that of Shake- 
speare’s dramas in the theater. It might be placed beside the 
poetry of Dante or the painting of Da Vinci, but such a standing 
signifies little except to specialists in literature and the arts. Only 
Shakespeare, whose creations defy all changes in literary fashions 
and triumph even over modernization in pictorial garb, can be 
accorded precisely the ‘same place in the esteem of mankind. For 
all the world knows both the supreme dramatist and the supreme 
symphonist. 

In this time of incessantly shifting conceptions of art, of 
intellectual and emotional instability, of antagonism to all that 
is endowed with dignity and that is hostile to febrility, this music 
continues to be performed universally and to be unshaken by the 
world’s unrest. It has passed bravely through some of the most 
momentous upheavals of the human mind. It was born in one of 
them, for its first breathings began when the revolutionary impulse 
was sweeping across Europe; and although it seemed for the mo- 
ment untouched by the vibrations of popular feeling, it was soon 
drawn into accord with them and out of its own impetuous individ- 
ualism pealed its immortal songs of the liberated mind of man. 

We are prone to link all the activities of civilization in the 
last years of the eighteenth and first years of the nineteenth cen- 
turies with the political and economic struggles which fill the pages 
of the historians. The French revolution, the triumphant challenge 
of our own independence, and the rise and downfall of the man of 
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destiny obscure some other demonstrations of intellectual free- 
dom. With the rise of the so-called romantic movement in liter- 
ature and music the devotee of the tone-art is certain to be 
acquainted. But the full significance of the period cannot be 
grasped unless one surveys the entire field of intellectual adventure. 
Goethe, Schelling, Novalis, Tieck and Heinrich Heine were standard 
bearers in the world of Gothic letters, while the passionate utter- 
ances of Hugo and Byron unveiled the souls of isolated France and 
England. The Marquis de Jouffroy made an embryonic steamboat 
in 1783 and Robert Fulton moved his Clermont against the tides of 
the Hudson in 1807. George Stephenson’s locomotive, the 
“Rocket,” drew its first train in 1814. The Fresnel lens became 
the beacon of the sea in 1822 and by the same year the discoveries 
of Ampere, Oersted and Arago had pointed the way toward the 
telegraph. In 1819 the steamship Savannah crossed the western 
ocean. The sciences contributed their mighty power to the liber- 
ation of the human mind from the artificialities of that classicism 
which the revival of Greek learning in Italy had fastened upon 
European thought for four centuries. 

It would be folly to argue that Beethoven was abreast of all 
these activities. But he was a man of his day, linked by all the 
training of his youth to the traditions of the past and moving with 
all the ardor of his intense soul into the freedom of the present. 
It is at this point that we find a connection of Beethoven with 
our day. He brings to us antique form containing the new mes- 
sage. Liibke said of Leonardo da Vinci that he “‘proceeded from a 
sympathetic apprehension of nature and life, and led art to com- 
plete mastery of form; but at the same time he knew how to com- 
bine with this the highest expression of beauty, the utmost vigor of 
thought, the manifestation of the eternal and the divine.” 

In such an exposition of the character of the art of the great 
sixteenth century leader we find a parallel with that of the musical 
pathfinder of the nineteenth. What Beethoven wrote before the 
beginning of that century was of vital import, but his flight into 
the full sunlight of the thought of his day was made after 1800. 
We are justified in regarding as epochal the C sharp minor Sonata, 
the “‘Appassionata,” the ‘“Eroica” symphony, the “Rassoumowsky” 
quartets and the G major piano Concerto, all of which belong to 
the first years of the nineteenth century. Certainly in some of 
these compositions and in “Fidelio,” produced in 1805, Beethoven 
made the words of Liibke perfectly applicable to himself. 

Oscar Spengler in ““The Decline of the West” has put forward 
the theory that history is a series of cycles, each complete in itself, 
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and that there appear in a certain not quite perfect periodicity 
supermen of recognizable types. He sees Homer as the precursor 
of the Niebelungen Lied, Polycletus as the fore-runner of Bach, 
Aristotle of Kant and Alexander of Napoleon. One need not 
pursue the subject into the long avenues of detail, but it is not 
difficult to tolerate the cyclic theory or to view with acquiescence 
the recurrence of creative forces. Without doubt a clear perception 
of the successive dawns and twilights of culture serves to show us 
the mighty figure of Beethoven marching with Plato, Ictinius 
and Callicrates, Angelo and Dante, and all the other law-givers of 
whatever period. 

We need not accept as final Spengler’s verdict that music is 
finished for the western nations, even though some may approve 
of his declaration that our contemporaneous product is “a faked 
music filled with artificial noisiness of massed instruments.” But 
placing Beethoven in the glare of the present, we behold him main- 
taining his supremacy as a teacher. He is in certain aspects as 
final as the Parthenon or Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason.”’ For 
in his triumphant demonstration of the permanence of the laws of 
form and the method of expression he took his supreme position in 
the culture cycle to which he belonged and left for his successors 
models which they have sought to avoid because of their inimitable 
majesty. 

The Taj-Mahal is a summary and a cyclopedia of all that is 
noblest in Oriental-architecture. It stands alone in its perfect 
embodiment of the Mohammedan ideal. The Parthenon com- 
pletes and closes an epoch of Greek imagination. St. Mark’s 
enshrines a record of Byzantine pomp and circumstance, and the 
Cathedral of Amiens speaks the last word of authority in the 
Gothic style of France. But admirably as all these architectural 
works embody form and technic, they are epitomes of finished 
volumes of history. Upon the structural frame of their anatomy, 
modern art vainly strives to recreate a vital growth. But Beet- 
hoven’s art published impulses and emotions which are as vividly 
alive now as they were in his day, and hence the marvelous tech- 
nical organism of his creations withstands the shifting views of 
time and the assaults of revolutionists of method. 

In the “Eroica” we cannot fail to find that indefinite restraint 
which originated in the first conception of the work. Beethoven 
conceived a symphony in celebration of the character of Napoleon. 
The work was planned as a musical study of a single human spirit. 
It bears the stamp of individualism. True, when Beethoven heard 
that Napoleon was to be the victim of a common human ambition, 
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he destroyed the first title of his symphony and made a new one. 
But it remained a memorial of a mistaken faith. 

With the Fifth Symphony the master rose to a new level. 
Now it was not to be a hero that he celebrated, but heroism: not a 
man, but manhood. The difference in purpose is the fundamental 
difference between the two works. Whereas the “Eroica” is indeed 
heroic, the Fifth is the expression of the superman. It is a sym- 
bolic work, conceived in the tensest and most rigorous of intellec- 
tual methods, yet incandescent with the blaze of fiery emotion. 
It is the most triumphant of extant demonstrations that the 
communication of ideas through music is best accomplished by 
the observance of music’s fundamental majesty of design. 

It is eminently true that the succeeding composers, those of 
the romantic period, practised as they preached, that the form 
should grow out of the content. It is also true that these masters 
found the search after freedom halted by the inexorable mandates 
of musical law. The words written in fire on the walls before their 
eyes were “Art is the method of expression.”” The method: for 
there is no art without method. Art is method. Men have 
dreamed and men have aspired and men have suffered, but only 
one here and there has had the art-method to make immortal 
records of experience. 

Genius creates much of its own technic, but still it is technic. 
The romantic composers found they could not go forward without 
definite thematic subjects, repetitions of them in systematic and 
recognizable shapes, developments and recapitulations. These 
were the materials of the old symphonic form: the romanticist re- 
distributed them; that was all. Richard Strauss in his “Ein 
Heldenleben” uses all the formal elements which Beethoven em- 
ployed in his Fifth Symphony, but he combines them in a new 
shape, more elastic, more mystical and perhaps less substantial. 

The symphonic form as treated in Beethoven’s Fifth, proved 
itself to be as plastic as the human form was in Greek sculpture. 
It was rigidly definite in outline, but in details permitted the 
widest liberty of style and idiom. In this symphony Beethoven 
brought the organization of the form to its perfection. It matters 
not what we may think to-day of the merit of the classic symphonic 
shape as a universal design. We must confess that in the Fifth 
Symphony it endures nobly the severest test to which it has ever 
been put. Only a genius in organization could have constructed 
such a masterpiece of methodical detail without at times revealing 
his subservience to the requirements of technical law. That 
Beethoven accomplished the creation of this work proves con- 
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clusively that he was no theorist endeavoring to demonstrate the 
validity of his innovations. He was working in obedience to the 
dictates of his artistic soul. He was governed by his own genius 
and was composing as spontaneously as Mozart. 

Felix Weingartner in his ““The Symphony Since Beethoven” 
speculates on the question whether the master could have written 
another symphony in the old form after the Ninth and says that 
Wagner in his essay seemed to believe that he could not. The 
speculation is beside the point. When Beethoven brought the 
voice into the symphony, he may have meant that he could no 
longer with instruments unaided say all that he wished to say. 
But his immediate successors surely demonstrated that while it 
was convenient and in some instances desirable to alter the sym- 
phonic shape, all that the proudest and most poetic spirits of the 
time wished to utter could be said most clearly and forcibly by 
adhering to the fundamental principles of musical design. 

At this day the leaders of musical thought are seeking to 
find a new liberation for the art. They demand that it be freed 
from the labor of expression and permitted to unfold itself in 
untrammeled shapes of abstract musical design. They call for the 
supremacy of the decorative quality. This of course may permit 
the utmost liberty of construction, since there is no line of logical 
development to be followed and hence no figure or pattern neces- 
sarily to be preserved. The new processes are as yet in the experi- 
mental stage and while they challenge our closest attention and 
excite our curiosity, they do not furnish us with ground for perma- 
ment conclusions. What strikes us all the more, then, is the 
tremendous vitality and influence of Beethoven’s greater works. 
These present for our enjoyment the most noble decorative quality 
united with expressional power of supreme type. And that power 
expresses things vividly manifest to us because they are the things 
of our own day. 

Reading Henri Taine on the upheaval of the human mind in 
the morning of the nineteenth century, one is almost startled to 
find how aptly the description translates itself into a vision of this 
hour. He perceives in the restlessness of Faust and Werther 
“discontent with the present, the vague desire of a higher beauty 
and an ideal happiness, the painful aspiration for the infinite.” 
Somewhere behind the dull facts of experience and the stale for- 
mulas of trite human conclusions there is a supreme truth. Some- 
where in the invisible there is a joy unmarred. All the searching 
minds of the romantic movement, whether disciplined or rebellious, 
saw some rays of the truth and joy. Goethe and Schiller, 
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Beethoven and Heine rose toward it in their dreams. Their souls 
went forth in the quest of the invisible and infinite, seeking to 
free themselves from the trammels of tradition and the cold con- 
ventions of their time. 

To-day the commanding minds of the world are in the midst 
of the same struggle, the unceasing struggle of humanity to reach 
upward which culminates in periodic waves towering to break in 
revolutions of thought. If we sweep the records of Beethoven’s 
time, we quickly perceive why he remains such a mighty figure 
in the world of thought. He speaks the universal language and 
his creations live. And what is of more direct bearing on our propo- 
sition is that his language, music, has delivered his message to the 
whole world of culture and aesthetic sensibility. A survey of the 
arts and literature of the years surrounding Beethoven’s life dis- 
closes the fact that almost all of the great names are familiar and 
precious only to the students of the departments in which they 
shone. The merciless perspective of time has pitifully diminished 
some of the once mighty figures. 

After the fall of Napoleon and the final pacification of Europe 
the nations began to feel their own strength and to express their 
individualities in characteristic art. Architecture, however, was 
deeply influenced by the explorations of Greece and the descrip- 
tions of her monuments by Stuart and Revett in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. Karl Friedrich Schinkel (1741-1841) 
designed the Royal Museum of Berlin, Leo von Klenze (1784-1864) 
the Glyptothek at Munich and Pierre Vignon (1763-1828) the 
church of the Madeleine in Paris, three outstanding architectural 
monuments of the time, all Grecian in conception. Sculpture was 
inevitably Greek with Canova and Thorwaldsen as its foremost 
masters. But in painting, even while Jacques-Louis David (1748- 
1825) was creating his historical Napoleonic works in a severe 
style of antique type, Géricault (1791-1824) with his ‘Raft of 
the Medusa,”’ and Delacroix (1799-1863) with “The Bark of Don 
Juan”’ made realism stark with shipwreck horrors, and Vernet 
(1798-1863) supplanted the brazen casques and greaves of the 
Roman legionaries with the blue coats and scarlet caps of the 
French army. It was in this same period that Goya (1746-1828) 
painted a living Spain and J. M. W. Turner (1780-1851) filled the 
landscape and the sea with the romance of a magic brush. 

Of some of the kings of letters and science menticn has already 
been made, but there must be added the name of Chateaubriand 
(1769-1848) orator, minister, diplomatist, traveller, poet, theolo- 
gist, journalist, pamphleteer. Voltaire (1694-1778) and Montes- 
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quieu (1689-1755) antedate the period of Beethoven’s revelation, 
but the latter’s “Spirit of the Laws” has been called “‘the greatest 
monument of human genius in the eighteenth century,” and may 
be cited as an epitome of the intellectual state from which the 
revolutionary impulse of the new romanticism radiantly emerged. 
Its most potent sentences are those which pricked the bubble of 
aristocracy and shattered the sham of thrones. 

The catalogue could easily be extended, but to no good pur- 
pose. How much of the world now knows the two great Italian 
works, “‘History of the American Revolution” by Botta (1766- 
1837) and Balbo’s (1789-1853) “Life of Dante?” For Americans 
there is far more significance in the English list embracing Gibbon, 
Southey, Scott, Byron, Coleridge and Wordsworth, all surrounding 
the Beethoven era. Of all who have been named only the three or 
four supermen can rival Beethoven in the living esteem of the 
world. 

It is not, then, the least significant of the treasures which 
Beethoven bequeathed to us that we contemplate in him one of 
the supreme personages of all time. We do not hesitate to set him 
in the foremost rank beside Moses and the prophets. Like Moses 
he was a leader and his followers entered a promised land. He 
was no philosopher, yet in his aspirations and in the spiritual prog- 
ress of his art there is a singular resemblance to the ethical develop- 
ment of the Platonic system. To Plato the beautiful was the 
perfect image of the true, and love was the longing of the soul for 
the beautiful and ultimately of the divinity within us for the 
divinity unattainable by us. One finds Beethoven slowly rising 
toward similar ideals, and invariably through all his thinking, 
there grows a deepening reverence for the divine origin of things 
in the Godhood. His profound respect for the art which he prac- 
tised was surely a product of his conviction that the soul should 
unceasingly reach upward. 

We are not astonished to read in Bekker’s great study of the 
master that Plato and Aristotle were always within reach of his 
hand, nor to read his own words: “Without making the least claim 
to scholarship I have endeavored since childhood to steep myself 
in the spirit of the best and wisest of every age. Shame to the 
artist who does not consider it his duty to achieve at least so 
much.” These are the modest words of a man of vision who felt 
that his art contributed its full share of the larger utterances of 
the human mind; that it marched beside philosophy and literature 
in publishing the higher conclusions of reason. More than one 
writer has spoken of Beethoven as a prophet and a seer, and it was 
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this far outward reaching of his intellect that made him such. 
This, too, gave to all his important work the vital quality which 
keeps it intensely alive and causes it to speak to us of this day 
with a force which surpasses that of our myriad of fame-seekers. 

The summary of the whole is that the soul of Beethoven was 
brought to its maturity in a period of which the intellectual and 
spiritual unrest bore a close resemblance to that which lately 
caused the world war. This unrest is still sending shudders through 
the whole of civilized life and men engaged in the practise of liter- 
ature and the arts are struggling to find for its emotions some 
manner of expression as free, yet as firm and convincing, as the 
methods devised by the mighty romanticists of the early nineteenth 
century. 

Vers libre has as yet no Walt Whitman and music no new 
Chopin. But out of the smoke and dust not yet settled from the 
French revolution there emerged the grand voice of Beethoven 
singing the thought and emotion of the time as no other sang them, 
raising himself and his creations into the very realm of the sunlight 
itself. Thus at the high altitude of the present, looking down on 
the panorama of the last years of the eighteenth and first of the 
nineteenth centuries, considering all the heroes of action and all 
the masters of thought in that time of one of the world’s mightiest 
travail of rebirth, we are confronted with two supreme figures. 

One was Napoleon, a comet of history, sweeping across the 
firmament of Europe in a trail of fire and disappearing beyond the 
clouds of the horizon, leaving behind him vague memories and 
dusty volumes. The other was Beethoven, a prince of the royal 
dynasty of peace, a consoler of sorrow, a giver of joy. Because 
his thoughts were charged with the same electric currents as ours, 
because his heart was moved by emotions which stir us of to-day 
and because he published them in the universally understood lan- 
guage of a direct musical speech he remains, not a man of historical 
yesterdays, but a man of all time. 
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Garden-view of the House at Bonn in which Beethoven was born 
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BEETHOVEN’S INTELLECTUAL 
EDUCATION 


By J. G. PROD’HOMME 


There is no treatise which would easily prove too learned for me. 
Without laying the slightest claim to true scholarship I have yet, from 
childhood on, endeavored to grasp the thought of the best and wisest of every 
age. Shame on the artist who does not think it his duty to advance at 
least to this point in this respect. 


N these lines, which he addressed to the publishers Breitkopf 
and Hirtel, on Wednesday, November 2, 1809, Beethoven 
ingenuously revealed his love for science and for the pursuit 

of truth and wisdom. “From childhood on,” he says, and the 
words adequately disclose that intellectual curiosity which ani- 
mated him his life long. As though he were not satisfied to be 
the musical genius divined only by a small group of admirers 
among those who surrounded him, he laid stress on keeping him- 
self constantly on the alert, mentally, and considered it an artist’s 
“duty” to do all in his power to do so. 

Beethoven, nevertheless, had received only a primitive edu- 
cation; he had not gone beyond the elementary classes, preparatory 
for the gymnasium which—unlike some of his more fortunate 
comrades—he never entered. In wellnigh every sense of the term 
he was self-taught. 

At the age of six or seven, perhaps, toward 1776 or 1777, the 
worthy Fischer (the baker who lived next-door to the Beethovens, 
in Bonn, in the Rheingasse) informs us in his naif notes, which 
may be seen to this day in the Beethoven-Haus, that little Ludwig 
was first placed in the elementary school conducted by a person 
named Huppert (Rupert), in the Neugasse; and that later he 
attended the “Minster School.” Though Johann van Beethoven 
was preoccupied, above all, with making an infant prodigy, like 
little Mozart, out of his son, he wished him to have a certain 
amount of education; besides, the boy’s grandfather was still there 
to advise him. After the “Minster School” the boy was entered 
in an institution known as the Tirocinium; a preparatory school 
for the gymnasium. 

Instruction, according to an old fellow-pupil of Beethoven, 
the Electoral Counsellor Wiirzer, was confined to rudimentary 
Latin—it was necessary to be able to translate Cornelius Nepos 
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in order to enter the gymnasium—and the Catechism. Arithmetic 
and calligraphy, however, were not included in the curriculum; 
an examination of Beethoven’s manuscripts confirms this with 
regard to the latter subject. Beethoven never was able to do 
multiplication, even in the simplest terms. In a note-book of 
February, 1820 (the Book No. 22, preserved in Berlin), for in- 
stance, we find an addition in which he aligns the number 18 
twelve times in succession in order to gain the sum total. 

Ludwig having left the Tirocinium at the age of twelve or 
thirteen, the extent of his learning is plain, his instruction being 
barely the primary instruction of our own day. His friend Wegeler 
asserts that he learned only to read, write and count (?) and a 
little Latin; and he refutes the assertions made by “an admirer of 
his genius,” according to which Beethoven is represented as a 
scholar at home in Italian, Latin and French, a student of Kant’s 
philosophy, etc. The truth is, Wegeler adds, that Beethoven 
actually knew no more than a few Latin phrases and spoke French 
with considerable difficulty. But Wegeler did not again see Beet- 
hoven after 1796, and the testimony of subsequent witnesses, 
when interrogated, notably modifies the findings of his boyhood 
friend. As to the legend reported by the violinist Maurer, accord- 
ing to which Beethoven (between 1777 and 1778), had studied 
Latin to such good effect with a certain Zambona that in three 
weeks he had learned enough to translate Cicero’s letters, mere 
allusion to it suffices to establish its absurdity! What is certain 
is that Beethoven, vowed to music, benefited only by a most ele- 
mentary course of instruction. His attendance at the three Bonn 
schools to which his father had sent him at the most had furnished 
his rebellious memory and a mind slow to grasp with a certain 
number of positive facts; it merely developed in him the desire to 
learn, that thirst for knowledge which is expressed in his letter to 
Breitkopf. 

An organist at the age of fourteen, he familiarized himself, 
if not with the Latin of the classics, which he never had learned, 
at least with that of the Church. A viola-player in the orchestra 
of the Electoral Court Theatre, he was able to round out bis 
literary education through contact with the works there repre- 
sented: Italian opera buffa, and comedies, French opéras-comiques, 
tragedies and dramas by Shakespeare or Schiller. It is true that 
the purely dramatic performances at the Bonn Theatre came to 
an end in 1783; hence one must not exaggerate the impression 
one or another play, which, perhaps, he never saw, made 
upon young Beethoven. Welcomed in the homes of some of the 
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aristocratic Bonn families, thanks to his precocious talent, the 
son of the tenor Johann van Beethoven was fortunate enough 
to find it possible to complete his education with the Breunings 
to whose home, like Wegeler, whom he knew, he went to give 
lessons. “It was there,” his friend tells us, “that he acquired his 
first tincture of German letters, chiefly from the works of the 
poets,” surrounded by children of his own age (The younger 
Breunings had been born between 1771 and 1777). In their great 
mansion on the Miinsterplatz, he found an atmosphere altogether 
different from that beneath his own humble paternal roof-tree. 
On occasion he spent two or three days there, profiting by the 
lessons given the children and the reading they practised together 
for the sake of instruction and distraction. From this period 
dates the first letter Beethoven is known to have written, ad- 
dressed, on September 15, 1787, after his return from Vienna, to 
a Mr. von Scheden, an Augsburg counsellor; and though it is 
anything but a model with regard to style and punctuation, yet, 
especially from the moral point of view, it reveals the noble senti- 
ments which animated the young man. This epistle by an adoles- 
cent not quite seventeen already is the expression of a reflective 
mind, matured by life, at the same time sincere, sensitive and 
energetic, and which knows how to express its meaning, albeit in 
naif and uncouth terms. As he here shows himself, so Beethoven 
appears to us during the course of the forty years of correspondence 
which follow, a correspondence which is the work of one who is a 
creature of impulse, no doubt, but who, though not a scholar, i is 
far from being an illiterate musician. 


* * 
* 


Beethoven realized the gaps in his early instruction and 
suffered in the knowledge; for this reason he lost no opportunity 
of perfecting himself, be it by reading or by conversation. When 
in Vienna he frequented men of letters no less than members of 
high society who, for their part, did not disdain to receive him 
and overlooked the extravagances of the artistic genius. 

His mind, none too wide awake in his youth, tenacious rather 
than quick, and, incidentally, narrowed by the intensive study of 
his musical profession, thus came to development in the course of 
years, especially when deafness toward the thirties began its slow, 
termite-like work of destruction. 

Thanks to the large amount of contemporary proof, to the 
notes and to the conversations with which his famous note-books 
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are filled, we can picture to ourselves with some degree of exacti- 
tude what his literary and philosophic culture really was. 

Seeing that he knew Latin but slightly and Greek not at all, 
it follows that he read the classics only in translations. Thus, he 
knew Homer in the Voss translation, which appeared in 1781. 
Schindler tells us that he preferred the “‘Odyssee”’ to the “Tliad”’; 
and this we may easily believe. He made it his “‘bed-side” volume, 
and in the copy which he habitually read there have been found 
more than fifty passages underlined by him. Edward Schulz, who 
saw Beethoven in 1823, also says: “He preferred Homer, in particu- 
lar his ‘Odyssee,’ and Plutarch” (‘The Harmonicon,’ 1824, p. 1). 
Musically the subject of Ulysses’ return for a moment tempted him. 

In the notes preserved in Berlin (Fischoff Mss.) he had, in 
1815, copied stanzas of the fifth canto, preceded by these words: 
“Canon from the Fifth Canto of the Odyssee.”” And he delighted 
in calling the Viennese “Phzacians,”’ a word which his memory 
had retained from the sixth canto of the Homeric poem. Plutarch, 
together with Homer, was the Greek author most read by Beet- 
hoven, and read with the greatest amount of enjoyment. After 
his death, his library was found to contain Plutarch’s “Lives” in 
“‘a badly used condition,” which proved that their pages were 
often turned and that he carried the volume about with him in his 
pocket while out walking. 

Beethoven, in particular, quotes Plutarch in that sorrowful 
confession represented by his letter of June 29, 1801, to his old 
friend Wegeler: “(On many an occasion I already have cursed 
my Maker and my own existence,” says he, “but Plutarch has 
shown me the path of resignation.”” When in 1819 he addressed 
himself to the magistracy of Vienna in connection with the guard- 
ianship of his nephew Karl, he cites, “after Plutarch,” that King 
Philip entrusted none less than Aristotle with the education of 
his son Alexander. 

In his notes (Fischoff Mss.) one may read extracts from 
Sertorius and Philopemen. Finally, throughout the last days 
of his life, says Schindler: ‘Plutarch and others among his favorite 
Greek authors lay about him.” No doubt he was not unacquainted 
with the Greek tragedians; in any event, he knew Euripides, 
since he thanks the Breitkopfs (letter of July 26, 1809) for sending 
him a translation. He also read some of Plato’s “Dialogues,” 
but much later than Schindler claims and, above all, in Bekker’s 
translation rather than that of Schleiermacher, which the poet 
Kanne, in March, 1820, recommended to him. “You must read 
him,” says Kanne, in one of the conversation note-books, “He 
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and Schelling are the greatest of all.” At about the same time 
Beethoven himself notes down: “Xenophon’s speeches and the 
deeds of Socrates, 3 fl. (Viennese) 30 kr., at the antiquary’s.” 

Latin literature seems to have attracted him less. Aside 
from a “Bible francoise et latine” (Liége, 1724), we find in his 
library only the Ciceronis epistule, with notes and translation 
in German, in the same lot with “Plutarch’s ‘Lives,’ and many 
pamphlets in a very poor state of preservation,” declares the inven- 
tory drawn up after his decease: there was not even a Virgil. 

From the fact that in 1817 we find a quotation from Ovid 
and two from the younger Pliny in the Fischoff Mss. we must not 
conclude that Beethoven read the Epistule of either; he merely 
had appropriated them while reading a work in which these lines 
had struck him. The same holds good of Terence’s phrase, Veritas 
odium parit (Truth begets hatred), which recurs in several of his 
letters. These and his note-books contain many a Latin quote. 
In a note-book of 1819-1820, Karl Peters, the tutor of the young 
Princes Lobkowitz, who became the co-tutor of Karl, entered a 
number of Latin phrases in the style of the one following: Ubi 
convenimus crastina die? (Where do we meet to-morrow?) Beet- 
hoven unquestionably liked to display his erudition during the 
last period of his life. And when he felt death approaching on 
March 23, re-editing the Emperor Augustus’s phrase, he said to 
his friends Breuning and Schindler: Plaudite amici, comedia finita 
est! (Applaud, friends, the comedy is ended!) All this is of little 
consequence. 

An Englishwoman who visited him in 1825 wrote: “Beet- 
hoven spoke French well—at any rate compared with the majority 
of other Germans—and he talked a little with—— (Peters, per- 
haps) in Latin.” With Italian, the language of musicians, espe- 
cially during the eighteenth century, he early became more or 
less familiar; one of his boyhood teachers, Lucchesi, a Parmesan 
by birth, and the many Italian musicians with whom he kept 
company in Bonn must have expressed themselves with more 
facility in their own tongue than in German. At Vienna he studied 
with Salieri and set a number of pieces (more than thirty) chiefly 
to texts by Metastasio. On the dramatic stage the Italian reper- 
toire at certain epochs was preponderant. When he became 
interested in Teresa Malfatti, whose education he wished to com- 
plete, Beethoven loaned her Italian books: “‘Ask for the return of 
Rosamunde, by Alfieri, the Gozzi edition, Pertossi, which Therese 
Malfatti has had of me,” he notes one day. It must be at about 
the same time that he composed a portion of those thirty Italian 
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melodies catalogued by Thayer (Chronol. Verzeich., No. 264); for 
the publisher Artaria, after the post-mortem inventory had been 
taken, claimed six volumes of Metastasio, which he had loaned 
Beethoven on July 26,1814. Thelatter even had drawn on the same 
poet for three of the four Ariettes et Duo, Op. 82, published in 1811. 
And yet, did he speak Italian? ‘“‘Fluently, more fluently than 
French,” says C. Potter (1817), although Rossini, who exaggerates, 
‘declared: “He did not understand a word of that language.” 

French was at least quite as familiar to Beethoven as Italian. 
Though he wrote and spoke French incorrectly, he must have 
read it with ease. Aside from the Bible aforementioned, there is 
to be found in his library only a “Dictionnaire frangais-allemand 
et allemand-francais” by de la Veux (1793); a “Nouvelle gram- 
maire 4 l’usage des dames” (1782), two of its three volumes pre- 
served by Schindler; and the “Fables choisis,” by La Fontaine 
(Vienna, 1805) which, perhaps, he had his nephew Karl read. 
Incidentally, were the works of French authors much circulated 
in Vienna, where a censorship full of suspicion ruled? Because he 
wrote a little song to words by J. J. Rousseau, with whom he 
shared certain affinities, Dr. Adolf Sandberger concludes that 
Beethoven had read “La Nouvelle Héloise,” “Emile” and the 
“Confessions,” though nothing could be more doubtful. No more 
could he have known Voltaire’s writings, unless at second hand. 
Toward the end of his life, in 1826, Beethoven discussed Rousseau 
and Voltaire with the young dramatist Kuffner. 

“Rousseau,” Kuffner writes, “grew up on French soil, but 
like every great spirit, belongs to no nation and to all nations, 
that is, he belongs to the whole world. He was inclined to hypo- 
chondria.... Voltaire has much wit and intelligence, but no 
greatness of soul and a mind without reverence.” 

Condemning on the stage subjects like those chosen by Mozart, 
too free in his opinion, Beethoven was bound to prefer the lachry- 
mose comedy so much in vogue at the time of the Revolution. 
Hence we may well believe that Beethoven read Bouilly’s innocent 
“Léonore” with enthusiasm. He had Gaveaux’s score in his 
library and the book of “Fidelio” he set to music was the literal 
translation of the French libretto. 

In his note-books French phrases are scattered among the 
musical sketches. Conversations conducted almost entirely in 
French may be read in them as, for example, the often reprinted 
dialogue with Schindler in 1823, anent Countess Giulietta Guic- 
ciardi, whom Schindler and others consider “the Immortal Be- 
loved.” Always suspicious of being overheard by indiscreet 
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listeners, he took pleasure in conversing with his famulus in French 
—and written French at that, in the excess of his caution. His 
correspondence supplies a certain number of letters in French, 
as well as in Italian and in English (Petitions for subscriptions 
addressed to sovereign princes, letters to Thomson, etc.) 

His deafness, so he told the Englishwoman who visited him 
in 1825, had made it impossible for him to learn enough English 
to speak, but he declared himself competent to read: “He told me 
that he prefers the English writers to the French, because (using 
French) ils sont plus vrais. Thomson is his favorite; but his 
admiration for Shakespeare is really very great.” He read him in 
Eschenburg’s translation, two double volumes of which (3-4 and 
9-10) were found in his home after his death; and he preferred 
this version to that of Schlegel. In these four books, as in the 
““Odyssee” he underlined the passages which impressed him, 
thus we find five underscored passages in “Othello”; three in 
“Romeo”; one in “Much Ado About Nothing’; two in “‘All’s 
Well That Ends Well’’; eighteen in “Merchant of Venice’; and 
two in “The Winter’s Tale.” According to his friend Amenda, 
in 1799, Beethoven drew the inspiration for the adagio of his 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 1, from the tomb scene of “Romeo and 
Juliet”; in fact, the words (French) which accompany a non- 
utilized sketch—‘“‘The Last Sighs’”—seem to confirm this. To 
Schindler, who asked him for the key to the enigma of the two 
Sonatas Op. 57 and Op. 29, Beethoven said: “Read Shakespeare’s 
‘Tempest.’” During the summer of 1812, at Déblingen, the 
actor Anschiitz, discussing “King Lear’? and “Macbeth” with 
him, suggested that he set the latter drama as a pendant to his 
“Egmont” score. “The idea seemed to electrify him. He stopped, 
stood as though rooted to the ground, gave me a penetrating, well- 
nigh demoniac glance and replied violently: ‘I already have taken 
it in hand. The witches, the murder scene, the spectral banquet, 
the apparitions about the kettle, the nightwalking scene, Mac- 
beth’s dying delirium. ...’” A short time afterward he no longer 
cared to discuss it! He had, incidentally, thought of collaboration 
with Collin, the author of “Coriolan,” in 1808-1809. As late as 
1823 it would seem that he harked back to this idea. At about 
that time, Prince Moritz Lichnowski wrote in a note-book: “I 
shall positively meet him—Grillparzer—regarding ‘Macbeth’ or 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’” Aside from the “Coriolanus” overture, 
inspired more by Shakespeare than by Collin, Beethoven was 
content to make the great Will the subject of his study and medi- 
tation, apparently judging that he was sufficient unto himself. 
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No less was his admiration for Ossian; in a letter to the Breit- 
kopfs (August 8, 1809) he designates him, together with Schiller, 
Goethe and Homer, as one of his favorite poets. Besides Thomson, 
whose “Seasons” he possessed in the Harries translation (Altona, 
1796), Beethoven also read some of Thomas Moore’s, Lord Byron’s 
and Sir Walter Scott’s poems. (He arranged a certain number of 
them for the Edinburgh publisher Thompson.) In December, 
1819, we find in one of his note-books the following entry: “The 
Vampyr, tale from the English, etc., Lord Biron, 40 k. to be 
bought at Schaumburg.” As to Sir Walter Scott, he re-read him, 
together with the ancient Greeks, during the last days of his life. 
(Schindler’s letter to Moscheles, February 22, 1827.) Together 
with Shakespeare, Calderon (translated by Schlegel), seems to 
have interested him. In 1813, we read in the Fischoff Mss.: “The 
Scarf and the Flower,” “The Constant Prince,”’' by Calderon. 

These few examples sufficiently indicate that Beethoven 
strove to acquire a vast literary culture outside the range of the 
German authors, to whom we will recur in our conclusion. We 
may add that his reading aroused his interest not alone with respect 
to literature, ancient and modern, but also with regard to history, 
religion and even astronomy. In 1808, he often visited the Orien- 
talist, Hammer-Purgstaller; in 1815 we find among the Fischoff 
papers quite extended extracts dealing with Hindoo philosophy; 
and we know on Schindler’s authority that he had recopied with 
his own hand and kept framed on his work-table the inscriptions 
of the temple of the goddess Neith at Sais: 

I am that which is. 

I am all that is, that was and that shall be. No mortal ever has 
lifted my veil. 

He is alone, proceeding out of himself, and to this Only One all 
things owe their existence. (See Schiller, ““Die Sendung Moses.’’) 

This lofty literary and philosophic curiosity, no doubt, was 
not noticed by all who observed him; and, in fact, we may read 
widely contradictory appreciations relative to Beethoven’s general 
instruction and his intellectual culture. 

“His whole education,” writes Nigeli, on December 17, 1811, 
to Schnyder von Wartensee, “‘has been neglected, and save for his 
art he is incult, yet honest and void of falseness; he says what he 
thinks without restraint.” 

The correspondent of a Stuttgart journal, “Morgenblitter 
fiir gebildete Leute” (November 6, 1819), on the contrary, shows 
us Beethoven reading the classics of the various epochs of liter- 

1La Banda y el flor, El Principe constante. 
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ature, and in particular the historians. This appreciation is cer- 
tainly more conformable to the truth and to the evidence we have 
discovered while reading his notes and thumbing his conversation- 
books. 


* * 


The German authors, the only ones whom he could read 
without the slightest effort in their native tongue, were revealed 
to him, so Wegeler tells us, in the Breuning home. Did Beethoven 
frequent the Lesegesellschaft (reading club) founded at Bonn not 
long before, as Dr. Sandberger believes? It is possible; yet it 
should not be forgotten that, a musician in the theatre orchestra, 
a music-teacher living by his work and writing music as well, 
young Beethoven could not in addition give much time to reading, 
as a young student or son of a family could have done. 

The poets of his day, whose verses he could find in anthologies, 
in the Musenalmanache, such as were then published, inspired his 
earliest songs. His taste for the elegiac led him to chose poems 
by Hélty, by Schubart, Ultzen, Pfeiffel, Matthisson. It was at 
that time that he read Lessing, Herder and Biirger, and was roused 
to enthusiasm by Klopstock, for whom, as late as 1822, he ex- 
pressed his admiration, saying to young Rochlitz: 


Since that Karlsbad summer I read Goethe every day—when I 
read at all. He has killed Klopstock for me. You are surprised? You 
are laughing—Aha, you laugh because I have read Klopstock? ~ For 
years I put up with him when I took my walks and elsewhere, though it 
is true that I did not always know at what he was driving. He hops 
around so from pillar to post; and he always begins altogether too much 
from top to bottom. Always maestoso and in D flat major! Is it not so? 
Yet he is lofty and he uplifts the soul... . 


Matthisson gave him the inspiration for his Opferlied, which 
he composed twice; the Adelaide, Op. 32, and later, his Andenken, 
Op. 126. This poet, too, was one of those whom he most admired 
in his youth. After having hesitated for two years, once “Adel- 
aide” had been published, Beethoven decided to send the poet 
the work he had dedicated to him: 


My chief desire (so he wrote Matthisson on August 4, 1800) will 
be gratified if the musical setting of your divine “Adelaide” does not alto- 
gether displease you, and if it may chance to move you to create a similar 
poem before long. . . . The dedication you must consider i in part a sign 
of the enjoyment T derived from composing your “Adelaide,” and in 
part a sign of my gratitude and esteem for the celestial happiness which 
your poetry in general always has given and always will give me. 
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Yet that one among all the German poets whom he most 
admired was Goethe. He made a cult of him from his Bonn days 
onward and very likely read “Faust”’ and “Wilhelm Meister” as 
soon as they appeared. With no less enthusiasm did he read 
Schiller and, between 1790 and 1800, he twice copies characteristic 
passages from “Don Carlos.” 

Fischenich, in 1792, sending Charlotte von Schiller the song 
Feuerbarb (words by Sohpie Mereux) from Bonn, wrote her that 
Beethoven—who is all aflame for what is great and lofty—intended 
setting “The Ode to Joy” to music. Later, in 1812, he wished 
to introduce it into an overture (Op. 115); and he ended, as is well 
known, by making it the peroration of his last symphony. In 
Vienna, where the performance of Schiller’s works was prohibited 
up to approximately 1820, we may take for granted that Beet- 
hoven read them with no less avidity because of the fact. He 
found Schiller, notwithstanding, less adapted to musical setting 
than Goethe. “Schiller’s poems,” he told Czerny, “‘are extremely 
difficult to set to music. Whoever sets them tonally must know 
how to raise himself far above the poet. Whocan do so in Schiller’s 
case? There Goethe is far more easy.” 

The letters addressed by Bettina von Arnim to Goethe, in 
1810, on the subject of Beethoven are well known. It is enough 
to recall them here; his personal contacts with the poet in Teplitz, 
two years later, also are a matter of common knowledge. They 
lived ineffaceably in Beethoven’s memory. Heimpressed Goethe 
as “‘a person with whom it was impossible to get along’’; but he, 
less sensitive, said to Rochlitz: “How happy it all made me at 
the time. I would have died for him ten times over!” And when, 
the following year, on February 8, 1813, he sent Goethe his Meeres- 
stille, he declared: 


The veneration, love and high esteem in which I held the only, 
immortal Goethe of my youthful years, never have left me. It is not a 
thing which can easily be expressed, especially by so great an ignoramus 
as myself, whose only thought has been to possess himself of tones. Yet 
a special feeling always urges me to tell you all this, seeing that I live in 
your writings. 

A whole dozen melodies inspired by Goethe date back to 
the year 1810 alone (Faust, Lieder, Egmont). Beginning with 1820 
he read the West-oestlicher Divan (which had appeared the year 
before) in a Vienna edition; and his copy shows more than fifty 
passages underlined by his own hand. Faust, Wilhelm Meister, 
the Lieder, and the West-dslicher Divan were the only works by 
Goethe which Beethoven actually owned, according to Schindler. 
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But his inventory proves, on the contrary, that there were found 
in his library the 24 volumes of Goethe’s “Complete Works,” in the 
Vienna edition of 1811, as well as 21 volumes of Schiller (Griitzer 
pocket edition, 1824). On November 19, 1809, he asks Breitkopf 
for an edition “in small format” of Wieland’s complete works. 

According as the isolation due to his deafness removed him 
from society, and he became preoccupied with the education of his 
nephew Karl, Beethoven—in our opinion because of these two 
reasons—devoted an increasingly larger part of his leisure time 
to reading. And now he takes an interest in Kant. He owns the 
latter’s ““Naturgeschichte und Theorie des Himmels” (Natural 
History and Theory of the Firmament), the Zeitz’ edition of 
1798; and copies several passages from it in 1816; and, in a note- 
book of February, 1820 we read: ‘The moral law in us and the 
starry heavens above us. Kant! ! !” 

Beethoven, furthermore, drew on Gellert for inspiration in 
his Six Sacred Songs, Op. 48, which appeared toward the end of 
1803; and upon a young poet, Dr. Jeitteles (1794-1858), for the 
cycle To the Distant Beloved, Op. 98; composed in April, 1816, and 
whose title, perhaps, as well as the verses of the poem aroused 
his inspiration—did they perhaps recall to him “‘the Immortal Be- 
loved” whose incognito his biographers have racked their brains 
trying to pierce? And we have: Tiedge, (Urania), Reissig, Biirger 
(Seufzer eines Ungeliebten) in 1795-1796, etc. 

His operas projected with the poets, differing widely in calibre, 
whom he met during his last years, are very numerous. But none 
of these plans came to anything. Only the “‘Melusine’”’ projected 
with Grillparzer, in 1823, was carried along a little further. He 
was interested, in particular, in subjects drawn from antiquity or 
legend, or in adaptations of Shakesperian dramas: for example, 
the ‘‘Porus”’ destined for Schikaneder’s theatre. Collin, the poet 
of “Coriolanus,”’ who died young, in 1811, had offered him (1808) 
a “Bradamante”’ which finally fell to Reichardt; and left an unfin- 
ished ‘‘Macbeth,” a few pages of which Beethoven sketched. In 
1811, we find him reading a French melodrama, “Les Ruines de 
Babylone,” by a certain Giafar (?) which Varnhagen von Ense 
is to translate for him. The next year, the question of a “Return 
of Ulysses” with Korner, who was in Vienna at the time, is raised. 
Cypriani Potter, in 1817, mentions a “Romulus and Remus,” 
upon which the Master had been working for two years; Treitschke, 
the librettist of ‘‘Fidelio” had supplied its text. “But poets all 
are such fools,” said Beethoven to Potter, “I shall compose no 
silly rubbish.”” At about the same time the Courlander Amenda, 
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Beethoven’s old friend of 1798-1799, whose influence on him from 
the intellectual point of view was so great, sent him a “Bacchus” 
by a poet named Berge. And there were other projects with 
Kanne, Werner, Weissenfels, and above all Grillparzer (“Mac- 
beth,” “Romeo,” “Alfred,” ““Dahomire,” and, lastly ““Melusine’’). 
Kotzebue, in 1811-1812, had inspired the overture and scenic 
numbers of The Ruins of Athens and of King Stephen; ten years 
later young Sporschil (1800-1863) planned to adapt the overture 
to The Dedication of the House, Op. 124 (1822); and The Ruins of 
Athens to another drama of antiquity, one of his own invention, 
“The Apotheosis in the Temple of Jupiter Ammon.” Yet this 
adaptation was no more successful than the other dramatic proj- 
ects in attaining realization. In 1826, Berlin having applied to 
him for some other subject, not “‘Melusine,” Beethoven chose 
“Claudine de Villabella,” but Kanne refused to lay hand on 
Goethe’s work. “Faust” also tempted Beethoven, says Rochlitz 
(1822). And, furthermore, he had in mind the composition of 
oratorios: a “Judith,” a “Christ,” with Grillparzer. ‘Der Sieg 
des Kreutzes,” with Bernard, he took quite seriously under con- 
sideration, at least conversationally, in 1824-1825. With the 
young dramatist, Christoph Kuffner, it was a question of other 
subjects: “Die Elemente,” “Saul,” without any further result. 
Beethoven seems to have taken pleasure in Kuffner’s society, 
which he found “most instructive.” He discussed all sorts of sub- 
jects with him, literary and other. One day in April, 1826, their 
conversation—to which we already have alluded in connection 
with Rousseau and Voltaire—turned upon Handel, on the reaction 
in Austria, King Charles X, the English poets, French literature, 
the ancient empires of India, Assyria, Chaldea and Egypt, the 
pyramids, etc., etc. 

It would be tedious here to enumerate the other writers or 
artists with whom Beethoven entered into relations, or who were 
his friends. It might be noted, incidentally, that nowhere, in his 
letters, his notes or his conversation does he mention painters or 
sculptors of any period: he was interested exclusively in music, 
literature, history and philosophy. Besides those of his friends 
whose acquaintance we make in the conversation note-books, his 
books were his habitual intimates. According to the inventory 
made of his musical library it would seem he possessed approxi- 
mately two hundred volumes. Among the German poets were 
found two volumes of Seume—which were confiscated, since they 
were prohibited in Austria—as well as Kotzebue’s “Vom Adel” 
(Regarding the Aristocracy); the “Paria im Sheitelpult” (The 
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Pariah in the Brainbox), by W. Ch. Miiller; and Fessler’s ‘‘Ansich- 
ten von der Religion” (Views on Religion). Furthermore, there 
were two volumes of Tiedge (“Elegien,” ‘“Urania”) whence Beet- 
hoven took his Song of Hope; Ramler’s poetic works; Matthison’s 
“Lyrische Anthologie” (in sixteen volumes); the complete works 
of Goethe, Schiller, Klopstock, more or less in assorted sizes and 
usually in small pocket-size format; Hélty, two tragedies by Apel; 
periodicals, musical ones in particular, etc., etc. 

Schindler tells us that aside from the great classics, one of the 
books Beethoven was especially fond of reading was a work at the 
same time edifying and scientific, and which enjoyed an enormous 
and long extended popularity up to about 1840: “Die Betrach- 
tungen tiber die Werke Gottes im Reiche der Natur und der 
Vorsehung”’ (Considerations Anent God’s Works in the Realms of 
Nature and of Providence), by the pastor Christian Sturm. This 
work, which was translated into every European tongue—notably 
into French, by Elizabeth Christine, Queen of Prussia, in 1777, 
and revised to appear in new or abridged editions up to 1835— 
had for its object, declared the author, “‘to draw lessons of wisdom 
and virtue from the contemplation of natural objects.” It was a 
species of scientific encyclopedia, very elementary, accompanied 
by meditations and pious hymns, in 365 chapters. Its simplicity, 
its variety—a different subject in physics, natural or moral his- 
tory was considered every day—were bound to please Beethoven; 
in these meditations he found that sentiment of vague religiosity 
so approached to the Deism which was in fashion during the 
eighteenth century and which was, practically, all the religion 
Beethoven had. It is certain that he found a great charm in its 
perusal. 

* + 


We have said enough and said it, perhaps, in even too great 
detail, to make it possible for the reader to form an idea in which 
degree Beethoven possessed a general education. And, taking 
into account what is positively known to us: his writings, his 
books (which, quite positively, do not cover all his reading), his 
conversation (unfortunately, we usually hear only his interlocutor’s 
voice), we may convince ourselves that he had acquired a sum 
total of knowledge very superior to that possessed by many musi- 
cians of his day. His literary taste, serious and austere, quite evi- 
dently inclined him toward antiquity, toward the classics; and 
yet, a son of his epoch, he is “sentimental,” as folk were in the 
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eighteenth century, as well as elegiac, as folk were between 1815— 
1830, and this latter tendency inclined him toward Romanticism. 
Standing where the ancien régime and the new thought of the 
Revolution met, Beethoven necessarily shared in the one and the 
other, in their social as in their moral life. He is no longer the 
artist-musician of the days gone by, as he sti!] had been in his 
infancy; he wishes to be free and independent, to live for his Art, 
like any artist of our own day. This consciousness imposes on 
the modern artist the duty of providing himself for life’s struggle 
with an equipment very different from that needed by the artist 
of the past. Beethoven understood or divined the necessity of a 
superior degree of culture, which, besides, was a real need in his 
case; and since fate had not gifted him with it he endeavored to 
acquire it. He had adopted for a principle, as he wrote Wegeler, 
Nulle dies sine linea, (no day without its line) and this principle 
he applied not alone to his work but even more to his own mind. 
And hence it is that his life teaches us so fine a lesson of energy, 
one which is harmoniously and worthily rounded out by the heroic 
grandeur emanating from his achievements as an artist. 


(Translated by Frederick M. Martens.) 
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SAYINGS OF BEETHOVEN 


HIS special selection includes only sayings in authentic letters, 
diaries and Conversation-Books of Beethoven. It does not incor- 
porate any of the pungent remarks attributed to him in reminis- 
cences of visitors. Many such are printed in the excellent little 
book, “Beethoven. The man and the artist, as revealed in his own 
words” by Friedrich Kerst, published in Mr. Krehbiel’s translation in 
1905 by B. W. Huebsch, New York. There may be found such famous 
sayings as: 
I do not write for the galleries (To Baron Braun) 
Does he believe that I think of a wretched fiddle, when the spirit speaks 


tome? (To Schuppanzigh) 
The Germans can’t write a good libretto (To Carl Maria von Weber) 


Truly a divine spark dwells in Schubert (To Schindler) 
Religion and thorough-bass are settled things (To Schindler) 
I, too, am a king (To Karl Holz) 
There have been thousands of princes and will be thousands more; 
there is only one Beethoven (To Prince Lichnowsky) 
* * 


Courage! My mind shall triumph over all weaknesses of 
the body. Twenty-five years are here; this year must determine 
the whole man. Leave nothing undone. (Diary notice, probably 
December, 1797, since Beethoven believed himself born in 1772.) 

Your Beethoven leads an unhappy life, in conflict with 
Nature and Creator. More than once I have cursed Him that 
He exposes His creatures to the meanest accident, so that often 
the most beautiful flower is destroyed and crushed. Know that 
my noblest organ, my hearing, has very much deteriorated. Even 
when you were still with me, I had noticed the signs of it, but I 
kept silent. Now it becomes worse and worse. Whether I may 
be cured, remains to be seen. (To his friend Amenda, June 1, 1801.) 

My fatherland, the beautiful region where I first saw the 
light of day, lies before my eyes, in all its beauty and as clearly 
as when I left you. In brief, I shall see you again and shall greet 
again our Father Rhine. When that will be, I cannot say with 
certainty. Of this much, however, you may rest assured: you 
will only see me again as a great man. Not merely as an artist 
shall you find me greater, but also as a man you shall find me 
better and more perfect. If then more prosperity reigns in our 
fatherland, my art shall be devoted wholly to the benefit of the 
poor. (To Franz Wegeler, June 29, 1801.) 

Writing letters, you know, never appealed to me: even my 
best friends had to wait years for letters. I live only in my notes. 
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Hardly has one work materialized, than another is already begun. 
As I now compose, I frequently work on three or four things 
simultaneously. (To Franz Wegeler, June 29, 1801.) 

If it were not for my bad hearing, I should have traversed 
half the world long ago and that I must do. For me there exists 
no greater joy than to cultivate and show my art... (To Franz 
Wegeler, Nov. 16, 1801.) 

Oh, if I were rid of this affliction, I should want to embrace 
the world! I feel that my youth is just beginning. Was I not 
always in ill health? My physical strength for some time past has 
been steadily increasing and so have my mental powers. Day by 
day I am approaching the goal which I apprehend but cannot 
describe. It is only thus that your Beethoven can live. Tell me 
nothing of rest. I know of none but sleep and it grieves me to 
have to give up to it more time than formerly. . 

I will take Fate by the throat; surely it shall not bend me 
down completely. Oh, life is so beautiful—to live it a thousand 
times! I feel that I am no longer made for a quiet life. (To Franz 
Wegeler, November 16, 1801.) 

O ye men who think or say that I am malevolent, stubborn or 
misanthropic, how greatly do ye wrong me! You do not know the 
secret causes of appearances. My heart and mind were disposed 
from childhood to the gentle sentiment of good-will; indeed, I was 
ever eager to accomplish great deeds. But only reflect that for six 
years I have been in an awful condition, aggravated by senseless 
physicians, cheated year after year in the hope of improvement, 
finally compelled to face the prospect of a lasting malady whose 
cure will take years, or, perhaps be impossible. Born with an 
ardent and lively temperament, susceptible even to the diversions 
of society, I was compelled early to isolate myself, to live in loneli- 
ness. When I at times tried to forget all this, O how harshly was I 
repulsed by the doubly sad experience of my bad hearing, and yet 
it was impossible for me to say to men: speak louder, shout, forI 
am deaf. Alas! how could I possibly admit an infirmity in the 
one sense which should have been more perfect in me than in 
others, a sense which I once possessed in highest perfection, a 
perfection such as few, surely, in my profession, enjoy or ever have 
enjoyed. O, I cannot do it; therefore, forgive me when you see 
me draw back when I would gladly mingle with you. My mis- 
fortune is doubly painful because it must lead to my being mis- 
understood. For me there can be no recreation in society of my 
fellows, no refined intercourse, no mutual outpourings. Only just 
as little as the greatest needs command, may I mix with society. 
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I must live like an exile; if I draw near to people, a hot terror 
seizes me, a fear that I may be subjected to the danger of letting 
my condition be noticed. 

Thus it has been during the last half year which I spent in 
the country, commanded by my intelligent physician to spare my 
hearing as much as possible. In this he almost met my present 
natural disposition, although I sometimes ran counter to it, yielding 
to my inclination for society. But what a humiliation when one 
stood beside me and heard a flute in the distance and I heard 
nothing or someone heard the shepherd singing and again I heard 
nothing! Such incidents brought me to the verge of despair. 
Little more, and I would have put an end to my life! 

Only Art it was that withheld me. Ah, it seemed impossible 
to leave the world until I had produced all that I felt called upon 
to produce, and so I endured this wretched existence—truly 
wretched, with a body so excitable that a sudden change can throw 
me from the best into the worst state.—Patience, it is said, I must 
now choose for my guide. I have done so. I hope my determina- 
tion will remain firm to endure until it pleases the inexorable 
parcce to break the thread. Perhaps I shall get better, perhaps 
not. I am prepared.— 

Already forced in my 28th year to become a philosopher, is 
not easy and less easy for the artist than for any one else. Divine 
One, Thou lookest into my inmost soul, Thou knowest it, Thou 
knowest that love of man and desire to do good live therein. O 
men, when some day you read these words, reflect that ye did me 
wrong and let the unfortunate one comfort himself with findingone 
of his kind who, despite all the obstacles of nature, yet did all that 
was in his power to be accepted among worthy artists and men.... 

I. is my wish that your lives may be better and freer from 
care than mine. Recommend virtue to your children; it alone can 
give happiness, not money. I speak from experience; it was virtue 
that upheld me in misery. To virtue, next to my art, I owe it that 
I did not end my life by suicide. . .. With joy I hasten towards 
death—if it comes before I shall have had occasion to unfold all 
my artistic capacities, it will still come too early for me despite 
my hard fate and I shall probably wish that it had come later. . . . 
(From Beethoven’s Heiligenstadt ““Will’’ of October 6, 1802, addressed 
to his brothers. Practically in Thayer’s translation.) 

No longer keep your deafness a secret—also not in matters 
of art. (Ona leaf of sketches, probably 1806.) 

I should be happy, perhaps one of the most happy of men, 
had not a demon installed himself in my ears. Had I not read 
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somewhere that man must not depart voluntarily from this life 
while still capable of doing a good deed, I should have ceased long 
ago to exist—by my own hand.—Oh! Life is so beautiful, but for 
me it is poisoned forever. (To Franz Wegeler, May 2, 1810.) 

If I could express my thoughts concerning my sickness with 
as definite symbols as I express my thoughts in music, I should 
soon help myself. (Jo Amalie Sebald, September, 1812.) 

Oh, how different this is from a leisurely life which I so often 
pictured to myself! These terrible circumstances which do not 
suppress my longing for domesticity, but [make] its realization 
[impossible.] God! O God! look down on the unhappy Beet- 
hoven and do not let it continue thus any longer. (A diary-entry, 
May 13, 1813.) 

No continuation of my present humdrum life! Art demands 
that sacrifice, too. Relax and rest only that you may act all the 
stronger in your art. (On leaves of sketches, 1814.) 

Chagrined by much, more sensitive than all other men and 
afflicted with the plague of my hearing, I often find only pain in 
the society of others. (To Magister Brauchle, probably August, 1815.) 


* * 
* 


Everything which pertains to Life, be consecrated to Art, 
the sublime, and be her sanctuary. Let me live, be it only by 
artificial means—if they could but be found. 


* 


Perfect, if possible, the hearing-apparatuses, then travel. 
That you owe to yourself, to mankind and to Him, the Almighty. 
Only in that manner can you still eventually develop all that 
[otherwise?] must remain hidden in you.—A small court—a small 
chapel—in it the music written by me, conducted for the glory of 
the Almighty, the Eternal, the Infinite. Thus may the last days 
flow by—and of future mankind. The portraits of Hindel, Bach, 
Gluck, Mozart, Haydn, in my room—they may help me to justify 
my claim for sufferance. 

* 


My decree: to live only in the country. How easily that is 
fulfilled in any spot! My ill-fated hearing does not plague me 
here. It is, indeed, as if every tree spoke to me in the country: 
holy, holy! Delight in the forests! . . . Sweet stillness of the woods! 
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The wind, which hastens to make his appearance on any second 
beautiful day, drives me from Vienna, since he is my enemy. 


* 


Almighty in the forests! I am filled with bliss and happiness 
in forests: every tree through Thee. O God! what sublimity! In 
such a wooded region, on the heights is Silence, Rest to serve 
Him. 


* 


A farm; then you will escape from your misery. (On leaves of 
sketches, 1815.) 

Live only in thy Art! Handicapped as thou now art because 
of thy senses, it is nevertheless the only possible existence for 
thee. (From leaves of sketches, 1816.) 

I almost never venture anywhere here in Vienna, since I never 
could relish social intercourse without some exchange of ideas. 
(To Franz von Brentano, February 15, 1817.) 

I am desperate because the condition of my hearing condemns 
me to spend the best part of my life in the company of this most 
nefarious class of human beings [menials] and, in part, to have to 
depend on them. (To Baron Zmeskall, July 23, 1817.) 

How it feels to live in suffering, left to one’s self, without care, 
without friends, one can know only from personal experience. (To 
Nanette Streicher, August 25, 1817.) 

The terrible fourth floor, O God, without a wife! What kind 
of a life and a victim of every stranger! (To Karl Bernard, June 
18, 1824.) 

Abandon operas and everything else; write only for your 
orphan [his nephew and adopted son, Karl van Beethoven]— 
and then a hut, where to spend the rest of this unhappy life! 
(From leaves of sketches, 1816.) 

I shall take a housekeeper under advisement; if, in view of 
the total moral corruption of the Austrian State, one could only 
reasonably expect to find an honest person, it would be easy, 
but—but—!!! (To Nanette Streicher, July 7, 1817.) 

Away with this plebeian outfit [meaning domestics]! What a 
reflection on our civilization, absolutely to need what we despise 
and to be condemned to have them around us! (To Karl van Beet- 
hoven, probably 1825.) 

I have to thank Heaven that everywhere I find persons who 
will look after me—especially now. (To Nanette Streicher, prob- 
ably 1818.) 
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I’d rather write 10,000 notes than one letter, especially if it 
be a matter of interpreting it thus and so or not so. (To Peter Sim- 
rock, November 28, 1820.) 

God never deserted me; in due time someone will be found to 
close my eyes. (To Karl van Beethoven, September, 1825.) 


* * 
* 


My mother was such a good, lovable mether, my best friend! 
Oh! who was happier than I when I could still say the sweet word, 
Mother. And it was heard!—but to whom may I now address it? 
(To Dr. von Schaden, in 1787. After the death of his mother.) 

I thank you for your advice so often given me as I progressed 
in my divine art. If I ever become a great man, it will be in 
part due to you. (To his teacher, Chr. Gottl. Neefe, probably in 
1793.) 

Did not your letter so clearly indicate your purpose to help 
the poor, you would have offended me not a little by coupling 
your invitation with words about payment. Never, since early 
childhood did my eagerness to serve poor, suffering humanity 
somehow with my art, permit any other compensation and the 
inner glow of satisfaction which always accompanies the gift, 
sufficed. (To Josef von Varena, probably December, 1811.) 

Humility of man towards man, pains me—and when I con- 
sider myself in connection with the universe what am I and what 
is he whom we call the greatest? And yet, herein lies the divine in 
man. (To the “Immortal Beloved,” July 6, 1812.) 

I exploded yesterday; I regretted it, after it was over. How- 
ever, you must pardon him for that sort of thing who would rather 
have heard his work played as written, however beautifully you 
otherwise played it. (To Carl Czerny, probably February 12, 1816.) 

I sympathise deeply with your sorrow because of the death of 
your wife. It seems to me that this separation, in store for every 
married man or woman, might almost deter one from matrimony. 
(To Hartel, May 20, 1811.) 

In my childhood I began to remember with pleasure the good 
in others and not to forget it. Then came the time when, espe- 
cially in a softer century, one could pardon a young fellow for being 
somewhat intolerant. But now we are again strong as a nation 
and since, anyhow, I later on tried to make it a principle not to con- 
demn the whole man because of a few weaknesses, but to be just and 
to remember the good in him, though others acted differently 
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towards me, I have considered myself not merely a friend of the 
whole human race but have always made it a point to call 
individuals my friends and to treat them as such. (To Baron 
Zmeskall, probably 1816.) 

Consider that I, too, am a Freiherr, though not in name! 
{Freiherr is a title of nobility, meaning literally Free Master.] 
(To Freiherr von Tiirkheim, probably 1816.) 

I live only for my art and for the endeavor to fulfill my duties 
as Man, but unfortunately this cannot always be accomplished 
without the subterranean powers. (To von Kénneritz, July 25, 
1823.) 

Believe me that my highest ambition is that my art may find 
access to the noblest and most cultured minds. Unfortunately, 
one is dragged down from the non-earthly of Art only too 
roughly to the earthy Human. However, precisely those who 
belong to us—and without any special desire on our part or 
indeed the ability to amass treasure—must have our care that 
they will bless our memory, since after all we are not grand 
princes who, as is well known, leave the welfare of their relatives 
wholly to the Future and to God. (To Prince Galitzin, summer 
of 1825.) 

I love uprightness and sincerity and am of the opinion that 
one ought not be shabby with the artist. For the reason that, 
brilliant as may be the outer side of glory, he is not favored with 
being a daily guest of Jupiter on the Olympus. Unfortunately, 
common mankind only too often and too adversely pulls him down 
from out of those etherial altitudes. (To C. F. Peters, June 5, 1822.) 

I am patient and think all evil sometimes produces some 
good. (To Franz Wegeler, February 17, 1827.) 

I have adopted the principle never publicly to write anything 
about myself, nor to reply to anything written about me. (To 
Franz Wegeler, October 7, 1826.) 

Free am I from picayune vanity; only in the divine art, only in 
her are the levers which give me the power to sacrifice the best part 
of my life to the celestial Muses. Ever since childhood, it gave 
me greatest happiness and pleasure to labor for others. (To Hans 
G. Nageli, September 9, 1824.) 

Farewell, and please do not write about me again as “the great 
man”—for never have I realized the limited power or weakness of 
human nature more than at present. (To Baron Zmeskall, prob- 
ably 1817.) 

With pleasure I stand ready to serve you as well as every 
other true artist. (To C. F. Miiller, August 8, 1818?) 
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Now you may help me find a wife. If you find a beautiful one 
there in Freiburg who perhaps honors my harmonies with sighs 
... L attach myself to her in advance. But beautiful she must be; 
I can’t love anything not beautiful. Otherwise I should have to 
love myself. (To his friend Baron Gleichenstein, March 18, 1809.) 

Everything beautiful for your wife! Unfortunately, I have 
none. I only found one woman whom probably I shall never be 
able to call mine, but that has not made me a woman-hater. (To 
Ferdinand Ries, Maz 8, 1816.) 

Anyhow, it is one of my first principles never to stand in rela- 
tions other than of friendship with the wife of another man. I 
should not like to fill my heart by a different relationship with dis- 
trust against her who may perhaps one day share my fate—and 
thus spoil for myself the most beautiful and pure life. (To his 
friends Monsieur and Madame Bigot, probably 1808.) 

Love only, yes, love alone can give thee a happier life.— 
O God, let me find her, her at last, who fortifies me in virtue and 
who may be mine in honor. (From leaves of sketches, 1817 or 
1818.) 

* * 


Musical politics demand to withhold temporarily from pub- 
lishers one’s best concertos. Recommend to the reviewers of your 
magazine more caution and prudence, particularly with reference 
to the productions of younger composers, lest some of them might 
be discouraged who otherwise might progress farther. (Jo Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, April 22, 1801.) 

I hear that someone in the Musikalische Zeitung has roasted 
the symphony which I sent you last year and which you returned 
to me. I have not read it. If you believe that you injure me 
therewith, you are mistaken. On the contrary, with that sort of 
thing you merely heap discredit on your magazine. (To Breitkopf 
& Hartel, July 5, 1806.) 

The oratorium, “The Mount of Olives” and anything else 
you may let be reviewed by whomsoever you please. I regret 
having written you a single word about the miserable criticism. 
Who can pay much attention to such reviews if he sees how the 
most miserable smearers are praised highly by precisely such 
critics and how they, anyhow, treat works of art most ruthlessly. 
And, in view of their incompetence, they have to do so, if they 
cannot immediately apply to them the usual measuring-rod, like 
the cobbler his last... . 
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Now criticize as much as you please, I wish you much joy. 
Though it annoys one like the sting of an insect, it is soon over 
and once the pain has passed, one even enjoys the pretty little 
joke. Cri-cri-cri-cri-cri-ti-ti-cize-cize-cize-cize—not in all eternity; 
that you can’t do. (To Breitkopf & Hartel, October 9, 1811.) 

[As to critics] I think with Voltaire “‘that a few stings of in- 
sects cannot retard a spirited horse in its course.”’ (To Freiherr von 
Klein, May 10, 1826.) 


* * 
* 


My ultimate purpose is not, as you think, to become an art- 
usurer who writes only to become rich. Not at all! But I love 
an independent life. That I cannot lead without acquiring a 
modest fortune. Furthermore, even an artist must get some 
honor out of his compensation as, indeed, everything he undertakes 
must reflect honor. (To Breitkopf & Hartel, August 21, 1810.) 

Only London can make one so fat, that one can swallow in 
Germany, or rather, afterwards here [in Vienna], the leanest 
morsels. (To Friedrich Treitschke, September 24, 1815.) 

As for myself, I wander about here in the mountains, clefts 
and valleys with a piece of music-paper and smear down sundry 
things for the sake of bread and money—for to such a pitch have 
I brought it in this all-powerful land of the Phzacians that to 
gain time for a big work, I must always first smear such a lot for 
money that I may stand it for a big work. (To Vincenz Hauschka, 
May, 1818.) 

The Sonata [Op. 106] was composed under distressing circum- 
stances; for it is hard to have to compose for one’s daily bread. 
That pass I have now reached. (To Ferdinand Ries, April 19, 1819.) 

Almost always to have to live by one’s pen, is not an easy 
matter. (To Ferdinand Ries, February 25, 1823.) 

My critical situation demands that I fix my vows not only, as 
a rule, on Heaven, but, on the contrary, I must fix them also 
downwards for the necessities of life. (To Luigi Cherubini, March 
15, 1823.) 

I do not only write what I most like to write, but for sake of 
money which I need. That, however, does not mean that I only 
write to make money. When this period has passed, I hope at 
last to compose what stands highest for me and Art—Faust. 
(From a Conversation-Book, 1823, when he had received an offer from 
Boston to compose an oratorio.) 

Business men are needed for speculations; not such poor devils 
like myself. So far the whole fruit of this miserable speculation 
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[with manuscript copies of his ‘““Missa Solemnis’’] has been only 
more debts. (Jo Anton Schindler, July 1, 1823.) 

Not greed nor a mania for speculation from which I have 
always fled, but necessity compels me to try everything to get out 
of this financial condition. Candor, in order not to be judged 
harshly, is probably best. (To Archduke Rudolph, July 1, 1823.) 

You know that I have to live by my pen, like the brave 
knight by his sword; even so my concerts have meant a heavy loss 
tome. (To Archduke Rudolph, August 23, 1824.) 

Bargaining comes hard to me, but it must be. (To Karl van 
Beethoven, July 15 (1825). 

My situation brings it about that I have to seek to get out 
of my Ndéten [needs, also distress] with the help of my notes. (To 
Ferdinand Ries, probably 1825.) 

I am accustomed to making sacrifices. I compose my works 
not solely with an eye to the fees, but above all with the intention 
of deriving from my works some good for Art. (To the publisher 
Schlesinger, May 31, 1820.) 

I know, anyhow, that you hardly reckon me among those who 
compose only because of low-minded avarice; but one cannot avoid 
circumstances which occasionally compel a man to act contrary to 
his principles and disposition of mind. (To von Kénneritz, July, 
17, 1823.) 

No business man am I, but I wish I were. However, compe- 
tition among publishers in such matters, since it unfortunately 
cannot be otherwise, guides and determines my actions. (To C. F. 
Peters, June 5, 1822.) 

Since the undersigned always has been guided in principle 
less by considerations of his daily bread than by his interest in Art, 
the refining of taste and the soaring of his genius toward higher 
ideals and perfection, he often had to sacrifice worldly gain and 
advantages to the Muse. Nevertheless such works acquired for 
him a reputation in distant countries, a reputation which would 
guarantee him a most cordial reception in several cities of impor- 
tance and a position in keeping with his talent and knowledge. 
(From his application for a permanent position with the Imperial 
theatres in Vienna, probably December, 1806.) 

It has always been my main principle not to offer myself to 
publishers; not from pride but because it interested me to watch 
into how far a region my modest talent stretches. (ToC. F. Peters, 
July 27, 1822.) 

Anyhow, we both know the Messrs. Publishers. They are the 
most honorable rascals. (To Ferdinand Ries, April 25, 1823.) 


— 
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Our age require strong minds to castigate these niggardly, 
perfidious, miserable rascals of human souls [the publishers!]— 
much as my heart struggles against giving pain to other men. 
(To Karl van Beethoven, probably 1825.) 

God knows my innermost heart, and however appearances 
may, perhaps, be against me, some day everything will be clarified 
in my favor. (To Archduke Rudolph, 1819.) 

I have written so much, but erschrieben [made money from 
writing]—next to nothing. (To Goethe, February 8, 1823.) 

Nothing higher exists than to approach Divinity closer than 
other men, whence to spread the rays of Divinity among the human 
race. (Jo Archduke Rudolph, probably 1823.) 

Truly, a hard lot has befallen me! However, I submit to the 
will of Fate and only constantly ask God so to ordain it in His 
divine will that I may be protected against want, while I must 
here suffer a living death. That will give me enough strength to 
bear my lot, hard and terrible as it may be, with submission to the 
will of the All-Highest. (To Ignaz Moscheles, March 14, 1827.) 

Much in my sad condition may be attributed to financial 
circumstances. Heretofore I had hoped at last to emerge as victor 
by dint of all possible efforts; God, who knows my innermost self 
and how as a Man I everywhere most religiously fulfill my duties 
imposed on me by Humanity, God and Nature, possibly will rescue 
me again and at last from this misery. (To Archduke Rudolph, 
July 18, 1821.) : 

I believe that a stroke is likely to end my life, as it did that of 
my biederer grandfather, whom I much resemble. (To J. B. Bach, 
August 16, 1824.) 


* 


Much is to be done on earth; do it soon! 
* 


Fate gave to mankind the courage to endure suffering. 
* 


A good word finds a good home. 


* 


Hatred stretches back to those who harbor it. 
* 
Time never passes more rapidly nor rolls by more quickly than 
when we occupy our mind or when I devote myself to my Muse. 
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Never let any of your fellow-men openly notice the contempt 
they deserve; one can’t know when one may need their services. 
(On leaves of sketches, 1814.) 


Show your power, Fate! We are not masters of ourselves. 
What has been ordained, must be; so be it! 
* 


Endurance—Resignation—Resignation! Thus we gain even 
in deepest misery and become worthy of God’s forgiveness of our 


errors. 
* 


As the State must have a constitution, so [must] the Indi- 


vidual [have] one for himself. 


The great distinction of an exceptional man: persistence in 


contrary, hard contingencies. 
* 


Follow the advice of others in rarest cases only. In a matter 
to which one has already given thorough thought, who can survey 
all circumstances better than one’s self? 

Two forces, equally great, equally simple and at the same 

time of the same general origin: the force of attraction and the 


force of repulsion. 
* 


He who is burdened with an affliction which he cannot change 
but which carries him step by step closer to death and without 
which his life would have lasted longer, should consider that even 
without it he might have perished sooner—by murder or other 
causes. (On leaves of sketches, 1816.) 

Sensual gratification without union of the souls is and remains 
bestial. Afterwards no trace of a noble sentiment, but only regret. 

* 


Rest and liberty are the great treasures. 
True friendship can be founded only on the union of similar 
natures. 
A thousand beautiful moments vanish, if children are kept 
in institutes of wooden rigidity, whereas from good parents they 
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could receive the most soulful impressions which would last into 
their farthest age. 


To live a lonesome life is like poison for thee in thy condition 
of deafness: distrust, with an inferior person about thee, cannot 


but become a habit. 
* 


The weaknesses of nature inhere in Nature herself. Mistress 
Reason shall seek to guide and diminish them by her power. 
(From leaves of sketches, probably 1817.) 


* * 
* 


I believe that, while the Austrian has brown beer and sau- 
sages, he will never revolt. (To Nicolaus Simrock, August 2, 1794.) 

In vain! A Viennese remains a Viennese! (70 Karl van Beet- 
hoven, July 13, 1825.) 

He, [Archduke Rudolph] instead of an archbishop should 
become a general; something one soon learns (you know) and I 
quartermaster-general during the battle—which I would not lose. 
(To Breitkopf & Hartel, October 9, 1811.) 

You know that the creative mind must not be chained to 
miserable needs. Me they also deprive of other things which 
would enrich life. Even my inclination and my self-imposed duty 
to act by means of my art for the benefit of humanity, I had to 
and still have to restrict—About our monarchs, etc., about 
monarchies, etc., I shall write you nothing, since the newspapers 
tell you everything about them—TI love best the domain of the 
mind and for me it is the highest of all spiritual and temporal 
monarchies. (Jo Dr. Johann Kanka, probably 1814.) 

I am responsible neither for the good fortune (if the painter so 
considers it) that he draws me, nor for the bad fortune that he mis- 
draws me. However, since he is so concerned about my face which 
really does not amount to much, I shall, in God’s name, sit for 
him, though I consider sitting [for a portrait] a kind of penitence. 
(To Baron Zmeskall, probably 1819.) 

Every man, who does not become an artisan, I care not what 
profession he choses, must have had at least five or six years of 
schooling. Within that period it becomes clear where preference 
and talent will lead him. Whether he becomes a government offi- 
cial or a scholar, the foundation can be laid in no other manner. 
Extraordinary gifts and peculiarities of temperament, on the 
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other hand, demand extraordinary methods. (From a Memorial to 
the City Council of Vienna about the education of his nephew Karl, 
Feb. 1, 1819.) 

No boy of thirteen years of age belongs before any court. . . . 
The unfortunate, misguided culprit needs quietude to find himself. 
Nothing else can help him. His mistakes and errors belong before 
the court of his home. (To Piuk about his nephew Karl, July 19, 
1819.) 

One is really poor here in Austria and for Art and Science 
little is left over by the distress of the times, an inheritance of the 
war. (To Georg Ndgeli, November 17, 1824.) 

Let us thank God for the predicted steam-cannons and for 
the already materialized steam-ships. What future swimmers will 
there be to procure us air and liberty? (To B. Schott’s Séhne, 
December 5, 1824.) 

Can’t anything be invented whereby to multigraph immedi- 
ately one’s words in sterotype, without having to depend on these 
tools of copyists? (To B. Schott’s Séhne, probably 1825.) 

Power is the moral of men who distinguish themselves from 
others; it is also mine. (To Baron Zmeskall, probably 1798.) 

It is a peculiar sensation to see and hear oneself praised and 
yet to feel one’s weakness as I do. Such occasions I always con- 
sider admonitions to approach nearer to the unobtainable goal 
offered us by Art and Nature, hard as that may be. (To Christine 
von Gerardi, probably 1798.) 

You know, too, what change but a few years will produce in 
an artist who advances. The greater the progress in one’s art, the 
less one feels satisfied with one’s earlier works. (Jo Matthisson, 
the poet of ‘‘Adelaide,” Aug. 4, 1800.) 

Only in extremest need will a refined man take refuge in such 
means [to ask for charity]. (To Princess Liechtenstein, probably 
November, 1805.) 

The people mean nothing, they are only people; they generally 
see only themselves in others, and precisely that isnothing. Away 
with this; the good, the beautiful needs no people. It is here 
without any help. . . . (To Amalie Sebald, September, 1812.) 

There are causes for the behaviour of human beings which 
cannot always be explained but which, nevertheless, have as their 
basis an inexplicable necessity. (To Magister Brauchle, probably 
1815.) 

Learn to keep silent, O friend; speech is like silver, but to 
keep silent at the right time is pure gold. (Canon for Charles Neate, 
January 24, 1816.) 
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It is no consolation for persons in comparatively better health 
to tell them that others suffer, too. However, comparisons perhaps 
are unavoidable and then one may find that all of us suffer and 
err, only differently. (To Countess Erdédy, probably 1816.) 

Nothing pains more than the sudden, unexpected death of those 
close to us . . . no consolation except that one may imagine that 
those who pass on suffer less. (70 Countess Erdidy, May 15, 1816.) 

Speak when it is for the good of a friend. Speak to say beautiful 
things to a beauty. (Canon for Charles Neate, January 24, 1816.) 

Continue to ascend, higher and higher, into the heaven of Art; 
no steadier, no cleaner, no purer joy than that thence derived. 
(To Schnyder von Wartensee, August 19, 1817.) 

The goods of fortune may be acquired, but morality . . . must 
be implanted in early life. (From a Memorial to the City Council of 
Vienna about the education of his nephew, Karl, February 1, 1819.) 

Nobility of character begets nobility. Virtue may endure vice 
but must not allow its bad effects to go unchecked. (To Bléchlinger, 
probably 1819.) 

I know no more sacred duty than the care to be devoted to the 
education and culture of a child. (To the Austrian Appellate Court, 
January 7, 1820.) 

The Moral Law in us and the starred Heaven above us! 
Kant!!! (From a leaf of sketches, probably 1820.) 

The world is a king and wants to be flattered before it will 
bestow favors, but true art has a mind of its own and does not 
permit itself to be molded into flattering forms. Famous artists 
are always diffident. . . . (From a Conversation-Book, 1820.) 

The human brain as such is not for sale. (In a document re- 
lating to a project of a complete edition of his works, possibly 1822.) 

Foreign countries will make you gentler, more human, more 
at peace with the world. Persist in using all your powers and 
bending all your efforts. (From a leaf of sketches, 1824.) 

The loyalty of capable artists is not to be despised and gives 
one pleasure, after all. (To Karl van Beethoven, probably 1825.) 

All the things one must endure, if one has the misfortune to 
become famous! (To Ferdinand Ries, probably 18265.) 

A dedication!!! Well, it is none in the so often abused sense. 
It is the spirit which holds together on this globe noble and superior 
human beings and which time cannot destroy. ... Never can the 
memory of a noble woman-friend be extinguished in me. (To 
Mazimiliane von Brentano, December 6, 1821.) 

All of us err; only every one errs differently. (Text of a canon 
for Karl Holz, 1826.) 
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Rigorists and devotees of antiquity relegate the perfect 
fourth to the list of dissonances. Tastes differ. To my ear it 
gives not the least offense combined with other tones. (From notes 
in the instruction-books for Archduke Rudolph; as quoted by Kerst- 
Krehbiel.) 

Were it not that my annuity is so unsubstantial, I should 
compose only operas, symphonies, church music, and possibly, in 
addition, quartets. (To C. F. Peters, December 20, 1822.) 

I have not yet found any one who performs my compositions 
as well as you do. Not excepting the great pianists; they have 
only mechanism or affectation. (To Marie Pachler-Koschak in 
1817, calling her “‘The true nurse of the children of my brain.’’) 

Courage, so it be righteous, will gain all things. (To Countess 
Erdédy, 1815.) 

Force, which is a unit, will always prevail against the majority 
which is divided. (From a Conversation-Book, 1819.) 

Nothing is more intolerable than to have to accuse one’s self 
of one’s own errors. (To C. A. Tiedge, September 6, 1811.) 

Eternal Providence omnisciently directs the good and evil 
fortunes of mortal men. (From his diary, probably 1818.) 

With tranquility, O God, will I submit myself to changes, 
and place all my trust in Thy unalterable mercy and goodness. 
(From his diary, probably 1818.) 

All misfortune is mysterious and greatest when viewed alone; 
discussed with others it seems more endurable because one becomes 
entirely familiar with the thing one dreads, and feels as if one 
had overcome it. (From his diary, probably 1816, as quoted by 
Kerst-Krehbiel.) 

One must not flee for protection to poverty against the loss 
of riches, nor to a lack of friendship against the loss of friends, 
nor to abstention from procreation against the death of children, 
but to reason against everything. (From his diary, probably 1816, 
as quoted by Kerst-Krehbiel.) 

Goethe likes the atmosphere of the court too much; more 
than becomes a poet. There is little room left for comment on the 
absurdities of virtuosi here, if poets who ought to be looked upon 
as the foremost teachers of a nation can forget everything else 
over that sort of glitter. (To Breitkopf & Hartel, August 9, 1812.) 

Can you lend me the “Theory of Colors” [by Goethe] for a 
few weeks? It is an important work. His last things are insipid. 
(From a Conversation-Book of 1820, as quoted by Kerst-Krehbiel.) 

Goethe ought not to write more; he will meet the fate of 
the singers. Nevertheless, he will remain the foremost poet of 
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Germany. (From a Conversation-Book of 1818, as quoted by Kerst- 
Krehbiel.) 

No friend of mine shall suffer want while I have anything. 
(To Ferdinand Ries in 1801.) 

I would rather forget what I owe to myself than what I owe to 
others. (To Nanette Streicher in 1817.) 

Rest assured, Sir, that you are dealing with a true artist who 
loves to be paid decently, but who loves his own reputation still 
more and also the glory of Art; who is never satisfied with himself 
and who strives always to advance and to progress still more in 
his art. (Jo George Thomson, November 23, 1809.) 

How eagerly mankind withdraws from the poor artist what it 
otherwise owes him, and Zeus is no more, whose guest one could 
be for Ambrosia. (To Dr. Joh. Kanka, in 1814.) 

What will be the verdict a century hence concerning the 
lauded works of our favorite composers to-day? Inasmuch as 
nearly everything is subject to the changes of time, and, more’s the 
pity, the fashions of time, only that which is good and true will 
endure like a rock, and no wanton hand will ever venture to defile it. 
Then let every man do that which is right, strive with all his might 
toward the goal which can never be attained, develop to the last 
breath the gifts with which a gracious Creator has endowed him, 
and never cease to learn; for “Life in short, art eternal.” (From 
notes in the instruction-books for Archduke Rudolph, as quoted by 
Kerst-Krehbiel.) 


* * 
* 


Famous artists always labor under an embarrassment;— 
therefore, first works are the best, though they may have sprung 
out of dark ground. (From a Conversation-Book, 1820.) 

L’art unit tout le monde—how much more true artists! (To 
Luigi Cherubini, March 15, 1823.) 

Heaven forbid that I should take a magazine which makes 
sport of the manes of one so revered [Hindel]. (From a Con- 
versation-Book of 1825.) 

Truth exists for the Wise, 

Beauty for a feeling heart: 

Both belong together. 

(In Lenz v. Breuning’s Album, October 1, 1797.) 

In the country I know no more delightful treat than quartet- 
music. (To Archduke Rudolph, July 24, 1813.) 

Nature knows no consequence; and true art walks with her 
hand in hand; her sister, from whom heaven forfend us! is called 
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artificiality. (From notes in the lesson book of Archduke Rudolph, 
as quoted by Kerst-Krehbiel.) 

How glad I am to be able to wander among bushes and forests, 
amidst trees, herbs, rocks! No man can love the country as I do. 
Forests, trees, cliffs echo what Man desires. (To Theresa von 
Malfatti, probably May, 1810.) 

This rascal Rossini, who is not respected by a single master of 
his art! (From a Conversation-Book of 1825.) 

The Bohemians are born musicians. The Italians ought to 
look into that mirror. What have they to show for all their re- 
nowned conservatories? Well, their idol Rossini! If Fortuna had 
not made him a present of a pretty talent and of amorous melodies 
by the bushel, what he carried from school could barely feed his 
belly with potatoes. (From a Conversation-Book at Haslinger’s 
music-store.) 

Title-page? Beautiful title-page? If the contents amount 
to nothing, I do not give a farthing for the most beautiful title- 
page. (From Conversation-Books at Haslinger’s, 1818 or later.) 

My dominion is in the air; the tones whirl as does often the 
wind and thus it often whirls in my soul, too. (To Count Franz 
Brunsvik, February 13, 1814.) 

Good singing was my guide; I strove to write as flowingly as 
possible and trusted in my ability to justify myself before the 
judgment-seat of sound reason and pure taste. (From notes in the 
instruction-books for Archduke Rudolph, as quoted by Kerst-Krehbiel.) 

The Scotch songs show how unconstrainedly irregular melodies 
can be treated with the help of harmony. (Froma diary entry, after 
1812, as quoted by Kerst-Krehbiel.) 

Many assert that every minor piece must end in the minor. 
Nego! On the contrary, I find that in the soft scales the major 
third at the end has a glorious and uncommonly quieting effect. 
Joy follows sorrow; sunshine, rain. It affects me as if I were 
looking up to the silvery glistering of the evening star. (From 
notes in the instruction-books for Archduke Rudolph; as quoted by 
Kerst-Krehbiel.) 


* * 
* 


That you desire to publish the works of Sebastian Bach, 
gratifies my heart which beats loudly for the great art of this 
Urvater [fore-father] of harmony. I hope soon to see your project 
in full swing. . . 

There ought to be only one art-emporium in the world, to 
which the artist need but deliver his art-works in order to receive 
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what he requires. As it is, one has to be something of a business 
man and how is one to put up with that! (To the publisher Hof- 
meister, January 15 (“or something of the sort’), 1801. 

When recently a good friend of mine visited me and told me 
the amount collected for the daughter of the immortal God of 
Harmony [Joh. Seb. Bach], I was amazed at the smallness of the 
sum which Germany, and particularly your Germany, had be- 
stowed on this person, venerable for me through her father. That 
puts this idea into my head: how would it be, if I published some- 
thing in her interest by advance subscription and accounted every 
year to the public on the revenues, in order to thwart every criti- 
cism? (To Breitkopf & Hartel, April 23, 1801.) 

I maintain that only Mozart could transcribe his piano music 
for other instruments, also Haydn—and without wishing to com- 
pare myself with these two great men, I maintain the same with 
reference to my own sonatas for pianoforte. Not only must entire 
spots be deleted or totally changed, but one has to make addi- 
tions. There lies the troublesome bone of contention. To over- 
come this obstacle one must either be a master or, at least, possess 
his skill and imagination. (To Breitkopf & Hartel, July 13, 1802.) 

Anyhow, transcriptions are something (in our fertile age— 
of transcriptions) against which a composer would only struggle in 
vain. However, one may at least and justly demand that the 
publisher indicate the fact on the title-page, in order that the 
honor of the composer be not injured and the public be not de- 
ceived. (From a Notice to the Public, October 20, 1802.) 

How much generosity is demanded of the true artist, and 
surely to a certain extent with misplaced confidence! On the 
other hand, how disgusting, how low the attacks which so readily 
[reviewers] permit themselves to launch against us. (To Breitkopf 
& Hartel, probably September, 1803.) 

Goethe and Schiller ... These two poets are my favorites, 
as also Ossian, Homer, whom unfortunately I can read only in 
translation. (To Breitkopf & Hartel, August 8, 1809.) 

Repeatedly, I started having a weekly Singmusik at my home, 
but the fatal war stopped it all. For that purpose and on general 
principles I should welcome your sending me gradually most of 
your scores, for instance, Mozart’s Requiem, etc., Haydn’s masses, 
indeed all scores by Haydn, Mozart, Bach, Johann Sebastian Bach, 
Emanuel, ete. Of Emanuel Bach’s Klavier-works I possess only a 
few and yet even a few must serve every true artist; certainly not 
alone for his great pleasure but also for study and my greatest 
pleasure it is to play for some true friends of art, works which I 
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have either not seen at all or only rarely. (To Breitkopf & Hartel, 
July 26, 1809.) 

If you write to Goethe about me, select all the words which 
will convey to him my deepest respect and admiration. I am just 
about to write him myself about Egmont for which I have composed 
the music out of sheer love for his poetry, which makes me happy. 
But, then, who can sufficiently thank a great poet, the most pre- 
cious jewel of a nation! (To Bettina von Arnim, February 10, 
1811.) 

The good reception of Mozart’s Don Juan gives me as much 
pleasure as if it were my own work. As I know plenty of unpreju- 
diced Italians who are just towards Germans, possibly it is due to 
the complacency and unprogressiveness of Italian musicians if the 
nation on the whole lags behind in that respect. However, I know 
quite a few Italian lovers of music who prefer our music to their 
Paisiello (to whom I personally accord more justice than do his 
own compatriots). (To Breitkopf & Hartel, August 23, 1811.) 

Genius was possessed [among the old masters] really only by 
the German Hindel and Sebastian Bach. However, liberty and 
progress are the objects of the world of art as of all Creation. 
Granted that we new-comers have not yet attained to the solidity 
of our ancestors, nevertheless, the refinement of our manners has 
added something. (To Archduke Rudolph, July 29, 1819.) 

True art remains imperishable and the true artist deeply 
rejoices in great creations of the mind. Just so I am delighted, 
every time I hear a new work of yours and take more interest in it 
than in my own works; in brief, I honor and love you. (To Luigi 
Cherubini, March 15, 1823.) 

Anyhow, I side with the great men Haydn, Mozart, Cherubini 
who never hesitated to cross out, condense or to expand, etc. 
(To Peter Glaser, probably 1824.) 

I am not in the habit of retouching my compositions. I have 
never done it because I am convinced that every radical change 
of a part alters the character of the composition as a whole. (To 
George Thomson, February 19, 1813.) 

One must not consider one’s self so divinely inspired as not 
to make improvements in one’s creations here and there. (To 
Breitkopf & Hartel, March 4, 1809.) 

Always I have reckoned myself among the greatest admirers 
of Mozart and I will remain such until my last breath. (To Abbé 
Stadler, February 6, 1826.) 

Do not tear from Hindel, Haydn, Mozart their laurel-wreaths. 
They are entitled to them; I not yet... 
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Only Art and Sciences lift man towards the Divinity... . 
The true artist has no pride of [conceit]. Unfortunately he sees 
that Art knows no limits. He feels vaguely how far he is from his 
goal. Perhaps admired by others, he grieves because he has not 
advanced to where the rays of the better genius guide him like a 
distant sun. (To his youthful admirer, “Emilie M....in H.,” 
July 17, 1812.) 

Perhaps the only indication of genius in me is, that my things 
are not always in the best of order and that, nevertheless, no one 
knows the remedy except myself. (To the publisher Hofmeister, 
April 22, 1801.) 

Composers and painters both need mufflers. (To Giannastasio 
del Rio, probably 1816.) 

The description of a picture [Bild] belongs to the art of paint- 
ing. Also the poet may in that respect bless his Muse rather than 
mine. His domain in that respect is not so restricted, though, on 
the other hand, mine reaches out farther into other regions and 
our Empire cannot so easily be reached. (To Wilhelm Gerhard, 
July 15, 1817.) 

' Good heavens! Do they believe in Saxony that the Word 
makes the Music? If an unsuitable word may spoil the music, as 
is certain, one ought to be glad to find music and word, at any 
rate, to coincide. Though the expression of the words in itself 
may be common, don’t experiment with improvements—dizv. 
(To Breitkopf & Hartel, January 28, 1812.) 

May Your Imperial Highness continue especially to train 
yourself to jot down your ideas immediately, however sketchily 
and briefly, at the piano. For that purpose you need a small table 
next to the piano. Not only is the imagination strengthened by 
such means, but one learns also on the instant to keep hold of the 
most out-of-the-way ideas. To write without a piano also is 
necessary. Occasionally, to carry through a simple melody or 
chorale with simple or again varied figurations in different species 
of counterpoint and beyond, will surely not cause Y. I. H. headache, 
on the contrary a great pleasure, on seeing one’s self thus in the 
midst of Art. Gradually the faculty develops to present and shape 
only what we desire and feel—a desideratum so very essential 
for finer-fibred human beings. (To Archduke Rudolph,’ July 1, 
1823.) 

Here you will see the Imperial taste. The music so beautifully 
adjusts itself to the poetry that one really can say that they are a 
pair of tedious sisters. (To Baron Gleichenstein, probably 1810, 
about some composition by Archduke Rudolph. 
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A score is never copied as correctly as the composer himself 


wrote it. 
* 


Every day [invite] someone to dinner, for instance musicians, 
to discuss this or that, instruments, etc. (On leaves of sketches, 
1814.) 

Smearer! Blockhead! Correct your mistakes due to ignor- 
ance, boldness, conceit and stupidity. That is more becoming to 
you than to want to instruct me, since that would be precisely as 
if the sow wished to teach Minerva. 

Mozart and Haydn you ought to honor by not mentioning 
them. (Across a somewhat self-laudatory letter of the copyist Wolanek, 
probably 1825.) 

The bad and irresistible habit ever since childhood to write 
down my first ideas, though probably they were not abortive 
very often, has again been detrimental to me. (To Archduke 
Rudolph, July 23, 1815.) 

As for mistakes, it was almost unnecessary for me to study 
[thorough-bass] because ever since childhood I possessed so sensitive 
an instinct that I would do the right thing without knowing that 
it had to be thus or could be different. (To Tobias Haslinger, 
probably June 6, 1811.) 

Maelzel’s metronome has arrived! The usefulness of his 
invention will assert itself more and more. Already all composers 
of Germany, England, France have adopted it, but we do not 
consider it superfluous to recommend it with conviction to all 
beginners and students, either of singing, the pianoforte or any 
other instrument, as useful, indeed indispensable. By using it, 
they will understand and execute note-values in the easiest manner 
and will be taught in the shortest possible time to interpret ensem- 
ble-music without difficulty and without interruption. Inasmuch 
as the pupil, with proper adjustment and advice by his teacher, 
cannot in the latter’s absence sing or play in arbitrary disregard 
of the tempo, his rhythmical sense will within a short time be so 
guided and corrected that soon he will encounter no difficulties in 
this matter. (Notice in the Wiener Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung, 
February 14, 1818.) 

I am heartily pleased to see you share my views of tempo- 
indications inherited from the barbarous age of music. One exam- 
ple only: what can be more contradictorily senseless than Allegro 
which once and for ever means jolly! But how far we frequently 
are from this definition of the tempo so that the piece even means 
the very opposite of the indication! 
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As for the four principal motions (not by any means of the 
same veracity or correctness as the four principal winds) we gladly 
dispense with them. It is different with the terms used to indicate 
the character of a piece. These we cannot abandon, because, if the 
tempo resemble more the body, those terms relate more to the 
spirit of the piece.—As for myself, I long ago thought of giving up 
these senseless indications Allegro, Andante, Adagio, Presto. Mael- 
zel’s metronome furnishes the best opportunity for that. I give 
you my word that I shall not use them again in my new composi- 
tions. A different question it is, whether we shall thereby obtain 
the so necessary general use of the metronome: I hardly believe it! 
(To Ignaz von Mosel, probably 1817.) 

The metronomizations (to the Devil with all mechanisms) follow. 
(To B. Schott Séhne, August 19, 1826.) 

It is the duty of every composer to know all poets, old and 
new, and to become able to chose for himself those that in matters 
of vocal music are best and most suitable for his purposes. (To 
v. Kandeler, probably 1817.) 

It is certain that in the manner of playing the piano is still 
the most uncultivated of all instruments. Often one thinks one 
hears only a harp, and I am glad, my dear, that you are one of 
the few who comprehend and feel that one may sing on the 
piano, too, if one is but capable of feeling. I hope that the time 
will come when the harp and the piano will be two totally different 
instruments. (To Andreas Streicher, about 1795.) 

The day before yesterday I received your forte-piano which 
truly turned out to be excellent. Everyone else would seek to 
keep it, and I—do not laugh—should have to lie, if I did not tell 
you that it is too good for me. And why? Because it deprives me 
of the freedom to create my tone by myself. (To Andreas Streicher, 
November 19, 1796.) 


* * 


I do not like to occupy myself with solo-sonatas for pianoforte, 
but I promise you some. Do you know that I have become a mem- 
ber of the Society of Fine Arts and Sciences? So I got a title after 
all, haha, that makes me laugh! (To Breitkopf & Hartel, October 
19, 1809.) 

With reference to his playing with you [his nephew Karl van 
Beethoven’s pianoforte lessons] I request not to stop or advise him 
because of his interpretation until he has acquired the correct 
fingering and plays the notes fairly without mistakes and in correct 
rhythm. If he has got that far, then do not stop him because of 
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minor errors but call his attention to them only after he has fin- 
ished playing the piece. (To Carl Czerny, probably 1817.) 

Candidly, I am not a friend of such things [“allegri di bravura’’] 
since they promote the mechanical only too much; at least those 
which I know. (To Ferdinand Ries, July 17, 1823.) 

The Sextett [Op. 71] belongs to my earlier works and was 
written in one night. One really cannot say more about it than 
that a composer wrote it who has produced some better works— 
though some people consider precisely such works his best. (To 
Breitkopf & Hartel, August 8, 1809.) 

Finale [Fidelio] more and more simple. Also all pianoforte 
music.—God only knows why my pianoforte music always makes 
on me the worst impression, especially, if badly played. (On a 
leaf of sketches, June 2, 1804.) 

It is left to the auditor to discover for himself the situation. 
Sinfonia caracteristica—or memories of life in the country. Every 
[tone-] painting, carried too far in instrumental music, loses.— 
Sinfonia pastorella. He who ever received an idea of life in the 
country, is able to imagine without many superscriptions what the 
composer wants to convey. Even without description, the whole, 
an impression more than a tone-picture, will be understood. (On 
sketches for the Pastoral Symphony, 1807.) 

During the work on this grand mass [the “‘Missa Solemnis’’] 
my main purpose was to evoke in both the singers and the auditors 
religious sentiments and to instill them permanently. (To Andreas 
Streicher, September 16, 1824.) 

It is so difficult to find a good book for an opera. During the 
last several weeks I have rejected not less than twelve and more. 
I even paid for librettos out of my own pocket, but found none 
that could be used. (To Count Palffy, probably July 11, 1811.) 

Do not let us inquire into the value of such poems [texts for 
oratorios]. We all know what we may expect; the good lies in the 
middle. As for myself, I should prefer to set music to Homer, 
Klopstock, Schiller. At least, if one has to conquer difficulties, 
these immortal poets deserve it. (To the Society of the Friends of 
Music, January 23, 1824.) 

I know that the text [of the oratorium “The Mount of Olives’’] 
is extremely poor, but once one has shaped in thought a work in 
its entirety out of a poor text, it becomes difficult to avoid inter- 
ference with the conception as a whole by changes in detail. In- 
deed, if just one word is involved on which great stress has been laid 
by the composer, it has to remain. He is a poor composer who 
neither knows how nor tries to make the most of a bad text and in 
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that case changes of detail will not improve the whole. (To 
Breitkopf & Hartel, August 23, 1811.) 

I request that in the future you always send also the text of 
folk-songs. Without it one cannot satisfy the connoisseurs or com- 
pose accompaniments worthy of a good poem. (To George Thom- 
son, July 20, 1811.) 

One may quickly find chords to harmonize such folk-songs, but 
the requisite simplicity, characteristic of the nature of the song, 
is not so easily obtained. . . . An infinite number of harmonizations 
suggest themselves, but only one conforms to the type and char- 
acter of the melody. . . . (To George Thomson, February 21, 1818.) 

In order to write true music for the church, peruse all the 
church-chorales of the monks, etc. and study the structure in the 
most reliable translations as, in general, the perfect prosody of all 
Catholic psalms and chants. (From leaves of sketches, 1817-1818.) 

There exists no treatise likely to be too learned for me. With- 
out in the slightest claiming to be erudite, ever since childhood I 
strove to comprehend the thoughts of the better and wiser minds 
of every age. A disgrace for an artist who does not consider it his 
duty at least to get that far in such matters. (To Breitkopf & 
Hartel, November 2, 1809.) 

If only I were in London, what would I not compose for the 
Philharmonic Society! Yes, God be thanked, Beethoven knows 
how to compose—though nothing else in the world. If but God 
restores my health, which has lately improved, I shall be able to 
carry out all the commissions from everywhere in Europe, indeed, 
even from America, and one of these days I still may be in clover. 
(To Ferdinand Ries, December 20, 1822.) 

I received much praise, etc., because [of my overture]. What 
is all that in comparison with the Great Tonemaster above—above 
—above—and rightly the All-Highest, whereas down here it is a 
mockery—the dwarfs all-highest! ! (To B. Schott’s Séhne, prob- 
ably 1824.) 

I say to myself always: Nulla dies sine linea. If I let the Muse 
slumber, it happens only that she may awaken all the stronger. 
I still hope to put into the world some big works and then, like an 
old child somewhere among good people, to end my earthly career. 
(To Franz Wegeler, October 7, 1826.) 

Apollo and the Muses will not yet permit me to be delivered 
unto the Man of Bones, because I still owe them so much, and before 
my departure to the Elysian Fields I must leave behind me what 
the Spirit suggests to me and demands tbat I complete. I feel as 
if so far I had written just a few notes. (To B. Schott’s Séhne, 
September 17, 1824.) 


BEETHOVEN’S “ADELAIDE” 
By MARTIAL DOUEL 


F ALL the lieder of Beethoven, not one has been accorded 
more contradictory verdicts than has the “Adelaide.” 
Between the appreciation of Reichardt, (related in the 

“Life of Beethoven” by Marx) who regards this famous song as 
nothing less than an image of life (ein Lebensbild), and that of 
Vincent d’Indy, to whom it is “merely one more romance and 
nothing more,” there is such disparity of opinion that we should 
find it an extremely difficult task to discover which of the two is 
right, were not the song itself available, successively extolled and 
repudiated according to the fashion of the moment, but in spite of 
everything, a moving, spontaneous work which receives its charm 
and beauty from that outburst of passion which inspired Beet- 
hoven in his ardent youth, and far too direct not to find its way 
straight to the heart of those capable of listening to it without 
bias or prejudice. In its ingenuousness, it has for more than a 
century pleased or displeased according to circumstances or waves 
of opinion, but in its humanity and truth it has equally overcome 
the influence of time, and none can say that we do not experience 
its surpassing beauty even now, as it was appreciated when it 
first appeared in Vienna. 

Besides—these are affirmations from which there is no escape 
after an interval of a century, though without importance of any 
kind when dealing with tested and acknowledged master-pieces— 
the young Beethoven needed all the might of his genius and the 
illusion of an admiration which, after all, he shared with the times 
in which he lived, to feel moved to such a degree by so trifling a 
work as that of the too famous elegist Matthisson—who, for rea- 
sons with which we are unacquainted, was intensely admired by 
the whole of his generation, beginning with Schiller himself—and 
to find in it the wherewithal to feed the flame of his own inspira- 
tion. Nothing indeed, could be more tame than this short poem 
to which the musician must have devoted the whole of himself, 
producing a work of art far surpassing the inspiration of the poet: 


Slowly wanders thy friend in lovely garden, Spangled o’er with 
glittering drops of dew, Which on every swelling rosebud tremble, 
Adelaide, Adelaide! 
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In the crystal stream, in Alpine snow, In the setting sun’s departing 
ray, In the ay a twinkling, Beams thine image, 
elaide! 


Leafy boughs in the evening wind are fluttering, May flowers 
whisper softly through the dell, Streamlets murmur, the nightingale 


complaineth, 
Adelaide! 


When I slumber beneath the silent grave From my ashes a won- 
drous flower shall rise, Still revealing on every purple blossom, 
“Adelaide! Adelaide!” 


Doubtless Matthisson laboured under no self-delusion when 
he declared that no musician had improved upon his poetic effort 
as Beethoven had done, nor, with the work before us, have we any 
difficulty in agreeing with this verdict, in spite of the opinion of 
Beethoven himself, as stated in his letter to the poet in 1800, when 
he spoke of the “perfect happiness” which his poetry had “always 
given” him and “would still give him.” 

Assuredly these were not simply polite phrases, and we feel 
certain that Beethoven—who was anything but lavish in this 
direction—was sincere in his appreciation. Still, we are left guess- 
ing how such poetry should come to deserve such a meed of admira- 
tion, and how much of himself was put into it by a creator who, 
however young, and,-the acknowledged author of the early Trios, 
appears to have devoted the best of his genius and his inspiration 
to this Cantata, working at it and improving it again and again 
between the years 1795 and 1797, since no fewer than six different 
drafts were made and it was forwarded to the poet—in very 
hesitating fashion—only three years after its publication! 

In my opinion, it would be difficult to solve the problem 
without taking into consideration the circumstances of the case; 
I would gladly seek a solution in the biography of Beethoven 
himself. 

Both text and music—especially the music—of “‘Adelaide” 
are indebted for the success which permits us still to speak of it, 
to that element of tender though profound passion, which so 
vitally inspires it; it would be quite paradoxical for such a love 
song not to owe its original inspiration to some love crisis, espe- 
cially as we are dealing with a Beethoven in whom the blended 
influences of life and inspiration were so manifest and whose entire 
work—perhaps for the first time in the history of modern music— 
offers so certain and so pathetic an element of autobiography. 
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What then is it that “Adelaide” represents in this work of his, 
and with which circumstances of Beethoven’s emotional life must 
it be connected? 

The great biographers of the author of “‘Adelaide,” both the 
Germans (Schindler, Nokl, Reichardt, Marx), the American 
(Thayer), and the French (Wilder, Chantavoine, Romain Rolland 
and J. G. Prod’homme), give us very few details of Beethoven’s 
inner life at the time when appeared sketches for this “cantata” 
which, under the date of 1795, Vienna, may be found beside 
other sketches, relative to the ‘““Gegenliebe”’ (a posthumous work), 
and to the “Sextet.” Beethoven was then twenty-five years old, 
an age at which the emotional life asserts itself; and its influence 
would appear most pronounced upon the formation of the artistic 
temperament whose tendencies it still completely controls at a 
time when they seek to become fixed and established. 

Is this state of things due to the lack of documents? The 
correspondence of Beethoven—or rather what bas come down to 
us from that period—is scanty and anything but explicit: the age 
of the great crisis has not yet come, especially the terrible one of 
deafness. The youth is full of the still unconscious force of life, 
nor, in mortal anguish, has he yet retired within himself to write a 
Heiligenstadt testament and entrust to writing, in letters that 
have conferred immortality on his friends of both sexes, the har- 
assed longings of a bitterly tortured soul. Then too, the loves of 
his thirties and forties, the cries of sublime grief afterwards torn 
from his breast by the disdainful beauty of Giulietta Guicciardi, 
and the indifference of the “Immortal Beloved,” have distracted 
attention from youthful loves, though it would seem that their 
influence upon his still immature genius was greater than were 
subsequent crises from which he decorously freed himself by one 
work or another, only to sink anew into the terrible silence of a 
téte-a-téte with his anguished soul. 

And yet, Beethoven’s early loves do not appear to have been 
less fruitful than his latter ones in the development of his genius 
and the inspiration of his work; it may be that she who inspired 
the “Adelaide,” if we can discover her, will enlighten us even 
better than the woman friends, both petites and grandes, who were 
to succeed her, upon certain dominant characteristics of Beet- 
hovenian inspiration. 

Beethoven, who was never without a love affair, met in 
Vienna, in 1794, the year when the first sketches of the “Adelaide” 
appeared, the singer Magdalena Willmann, a comrade of his youth- 
ful years at Bonn, who, like himself, had belonged to the musical 
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company of the Elector of Cologne, the Archduke Maximilian, 
and for whom he certainly, at the time, expressed the tenderest 
feelings. This young lady, of practically the same age as himself, 
and whom he had known at least during the latter years of his 
adolescence—since he himself, had definitely left Bonn for Vienna 
in 1792, at the age of twenty-two,—was actually, in 1790, one of 
the most highly esteemed artists of his native town. A pupil of 
Righini, she sang, as we read in the periodicals of the day, “with 
considerable taste, excellent expression and lively charm.”’ More- 
over, she had given proof of her talent during a memorable expedi- 
tion organised by the Archduke Maximilian, with his entire 
company of artists, including young Beethoven, on the Rhine and 
the Main as far as Mergentheim, where had taken place various 
concerts and shows, including a performance of Paesiello’s “King 
Theodore,” in which Magdalena had successfully taken the part 
of Lisette. We do not know whether Beethoven, promoted during 
this joyous trip, along with Romberg, to the dignity of garcgon 
cuisinier of the company, was at the time one of her admirers; 
there is but little reason to think that he was. 

Still, it is equally certain that he was greatly moved by his 
somewhat unexpected meeting with her in Vienna. During the 
four years’ interval, a transformation had taken place in the 
singer; her artistic progress had won for her a reputation extend- 
ing beyond Bonn, and when Peter Winter, one of the impresari of 
the time, had been summoned from Munich to Vienna to organize 
a carnival season of opera-seria and opera-semi-seria, with a dual 
company, he had engaged as prima donna Magdalena, who then 
left Bonn with the whole of her family, in July, 1793; without 
suspecting that she would never return. As a matter-of-fact, this 
unforeseen carnival season enabled her to obtain an immediate 
engagement at the Schikaneder theatre in Vienna, where she sang 
on the following twenty-seventh of April at the reprise of Umlauf’s 
“Gilded Shoes,” a popular score to which Beethoven had just 
added a couple of airs, one of them intended for his former com- 
rade. What happened between the two artists? We are reduced 
to conjectures, yet conjectures, indeed, fairly evident. 

Magdalena was a beautiful woman, of acknowledged artistic 
reputation. At Bonn, Beethoven must already have come under 
the sway of that contralto voice “so wonderfully deep and of rarest 
charm,” and of that remarkable presence which made of her— 
as her contemporary, Gerber, affirmed—‘“a lyric artist who left 
nothing to be desired.” Beethoven was sufficient of a connoisseur 
to appreciate her at her worth. There is but little doubt that he 
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was not blind to so many combined attractions and that his heart 
was not long in coming under the spell. 

If we reflect that this meeting, and the intimacy—so easy in 
a theatre—that must have followed, coincided rather exactly with 
the first attempts at writing the “Adelaide,” then one of the cir- 
cumstances casts a singular light upon the other, and the réle of 
Magdalena Willmann both in the life and in the work of our com- 
poser is correspondingly manifest; for, as we shall shortly see, 
this inspiration, owing its origin to a first great passion, expands 
into a whole series of profound reverberations and controls an 
entire period of his productive activity. 

At this stage, in default of precise biographical documents, 
memoirs or letters dealing with this period of his emotional life, 
we shall have to rely upon the musician’s work itself. 

Begun a few months after the singer’s arrival in Vienna, 
*‘Adelaide” occupied his mind during the whole of 1796, and was 
finished and published only in February, 1797. At the same time, 
Beethoven was engaged upon that other melody, a posthumous 
publication entitled “‘Seufzer eines Ungeliebten,” the second part 
of which, “Gegenliebe,”’ constitutes the first version of a theme 
which was to accompany him throughout his life, on to the final 
expression which he gave to it in the Chorus of his Ninth Sym- 
phony: the theme of Joy. Is this a mere coincidence? It seems 
very difficult to imagine that this dual inspiration, that of the 
ineffable and sorrowful tenderness of the “‘Adelaide,” and that 
which was about to convey to the World the revelation of his Joy, 
thus encountered each other by chance in his notebooks, and had 
no connection with the circumstances of his life. On the contrary, 
such inspirations are confidences; they clearly proclaim the secret 
drama of this heart of his, and for what inspired hours, of alter- 
nating ecstasy and grief, he was indebted to his passion for the 
fair Magdalena, who might have allowed him to believe in a recip- 
rocated love, who might even—although the sequence of events 
supplies little ground for thinking so—have shared his passion 
for a time. 

Magdalena Willmann lived in Vienna with her father and a 
sister-in-law. Beethoven must have had every facility for meeting 
her, both at her home and at the theatre. Deeply in love, the 
youth must have indulged in dreams of a future marriage with the 
object of his affections. After a period of unassuming tenderness, 
his heart secretly aflame with a passion he may not have had the 
courage to declare, and which the maiden, pleasingly flattered by 
this silent, though persevering homage, did not fail to encourage 
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by a tacit complacency, without troubling over much of the mor- 
row, the lover one day declared himself with a suddenness which 
must have startled her and opened her eyes to the state of things. 
To the demand in marriage of which she was the object, and 
which after all could not long be postponed, the coquette in all 
probability did not immediately reply by the scornful refusal of 
which, more than sixty years afterwards, her sister spoke to 
Thayer, Beethoven’s American biographer, who states that Mag- 
dalena rejected the suit of Beethoven “because he was too ugly 
and half demented.” Without discouraging him so outrageously, 
she must have kept him on tenter-hooks for a considerable period— 
no doubt she had other ambitions than the company of this poor 
little musician, of whose genius she had no conception—and 
Beethoven must have served as an agreeable pastime to this 
beautiful creature who filled him with all the torture of an unre- 
quited passion. 

Nevertheless, in all probability, it was Magdalena who was 
the first to sing “Adelaide” in public. It is very difficult to accept 
the story related by Victor Wilder in his biography of Beethoven, 
stating that it was the great singer Vogl who, after snatching from 
the fire the “Adelaide” which its disheartened author meant to 
destroy, constituted himself the patron and guardian angel, per- 
haps also the first interpreter, of this master-piece. What hap- 
pened in the case of Schubert, is very unlikely to happen in that 
of Beethoven. Anyhow, at a concert given on the seventh of 
April, 1797, Magdalena Willmann sang an air of Beethoven, the 
exact title of which has not been handed down, though it can 
scarcely have been any other than the cantata which had appeared 
a few weeks previously; this, moreover, proves that the young 
lady had not yet dismissed her inamorato, which she did less than 
two years afterwards, either directly or by the public announce- 
ment of her marriage in 1799 to a certain Galvani. She would 
appear to have been able to reconcile Beethoven to this marriage, 
and the rejected composer, plunged back into the bitter solitude 
of a deceived resignation, must have found consolation in his art— 
and, perhaps, also soon afterwards, in a new love. In 1801 the 
young bride was singing at a patriotic concert, at which Beethoven 
was present, along with Haydn and Paér. Apparently, “Adelaide” 
was forgotten. 

Was this really so? On this point also Beethoven’s work 
throws a singular and expressive light; it enables us to glimpse 
faintly the deep wound which veiled his renunciation, the regrets 
of frustrated love caused by the downfall of his hopes. 
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Though to all outward appearance he forgot his trouble, and 
showed nothing of it to the one whose thoughtless egotism was 
unable to gauge how profoundly she had been worshipped, at least 
he frequently unburdened his heart in music, and during the follow- 
ing period he was conscious of a regret to which, in Matthisson’s 
lied, he had given an expression that, to him, was more than 
musical. It is probable that the influence of Magdalena upon 
the composer increased rather than diminished after their rupture; 
in any case, the theme of “‘Adelaide,” or at least the larghetto at 
the beginning, only very slowly disappeared from his mind. It 
obsessed him for a considerable period. At the time of his love for 
Magdalena, the theme in which he expressed it to her, consciously 
or unconsciously, supplied him with abundant material for inspira- 
tion, as we see in some of his works of this time. . . . Mention 
may be made of the largo of the “First Concerto in C Major” 
(Op. 15), played in Vienna in 1795. The theme, in F Minor, is 
very closely related to that of “Adelaide,” and measures 102-103 
are a literal reproduction of the final measures of the short prelude 
to the song itself. 

The Adagio of the first pianoforte sonata (F Minor, Op. 2, 
No. 1) published in 1796, is manifestly of contemporary inspiration; 
it also interprets in almost identical fashion the same effusion— 
it may be remembered that in Vienna, in Beethoven’s days, this 
sonata generally was referred to as the “amoureuse.” 

Thus, we have three works, certainly belonging to the same 
period and inspirational influence, which reproduce, with scarcely 
perceptible differences of form, a theme into which Beethoven 
assuredly put the best and purest of himself. And its influence 
was continuous. In 1797, when the published cantata was being 
interpreted by the lady who in all probability inspired it, Beethoven 
brought out his “Fourth Pianoforte Sonata in E Flat” (Op. 7), 
dedicated to his youthful pupil Babette Keglevicz, subsequently 
Countess Odescalchi, and the Rondo—this time we are no longer 
dealing with an Adagio—still showed tender traces of “Adelaide,” 
especially in the development of the final reprise: see more par- 
ticularly measures 157-175, in which, though we have not the 
almost identical treatment seen in the former works, we find the 
sensibility, the tone and the vibrant restrained accent of amorous 
inspiration. 

Nor was this inspiration dead even three years afterwards. 
The deception of a vanished love must then have considerably 
diminished, and yet there is still in his mind the obsessing cantilena, 
almost note for note, as he writes his “Third Concerto in C Minor” 
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(Op. 37), where the Allegro con brio is little more than a long para- 
phrase of the theme, though expanded and developed with con- 
siderable power. See in particular measures 122-130, 146-150, 
327-330. 

Is it not in such pages as these that we must seek the very 
essence of Beethoven’s genius, both in its first and in its second 
manner? A virile soul, profoundly stirred by tenderness and the 
urge of self-sacrifice, using the most thread-bare theme to express 
its longings. Take the Adagios of the youthful Beethoven in all 
the ardent flush of his twenty-fifth year and his love for Magda- 
lena, his ever unappeased passion creating musical inspiration and 
passing it on to generations of listeners. In this sense most cer- 
tainly “Adelaide” remains at the very heart of his work, as it 
remained, in all that was noblest and purest of his life, the theme 
of that “eternal womanly” to which he related his successive 
affections, through experiences with which, so ardently and ingenu- 
ously right on to the end of his life, he sought to illumine the sombre 
path his rugged genius was to traverse along the awful solitudes of 
deafness and abandonment. And have we not a faint intuition of 
the “Adelaide,” though clearly perceptible and strongly emotional, 
in the Adagio of the Violin Concerto (Op. 61), which appeared 
in 1806 (see measures 46-53, etc.); in that of the Violin Sonata 
dedicated to the Emperor Alexander (Op. 30, No. 2) which ap- 
peared in 1802; and even in the Adagio of the first Rasoumoffsky 
Quartet (1808)? 

Besides, does not this favorite theme of Beethoven’s Adagios, 
inspired by the youthful singer of Bonn, bring out the tender and 
adoring side of a genius that was so essentially human? Out- 
pourings of love, tender desire and gloomy melancholy express but 
one of its aspects. The other aspect, that of triumph, of victorious 
moments, of lofty flights which entrust the empire of the world to 
triumphant love, remained with Beethoven for many a year to 
come. 

It may be remembered that his notebooks—about the same 
time as his early sketches of “‘Adelaide,” and clearly in the same 
handwriting—contain the ébauche of a lied, found amongst his 
papers and published only after his death,—the second part of 
which, the “Gegenliebe,” is nothing less than the first inspiration 
of the theme upon which, in 1823-1824, he was to write the choruses 
on the Ode to Joy. It is a well-known fact that he had Schiller’s 
Ode in mind throughout his life, and in 1808 we find appearing 
a second time, in the chorus of the “Choral Fantasia” (Op. 80) this 
well-known theme. When we reflect upon the tardiness of such an 
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evolution, the potency of a like obsession, and the clear inter- 
pretation we must attribute to it in the mind of its author, may 
we not expect to find its origin in the same events that have 
thrown light upon the “‘Adelaide,” see therein the second stage of 
one and the same love influence, and thus trace back to the same 
source the dual stream of so pronounced a musical inspiration: 
Magdalena Willmann, whom he ardently longed to marry in 1795, 
when jotting down péle-méle in the same notebook all the tender- 
ness of the “Adelaide” and all the joy of the “Gegenliebe”’? 


(Translated by Fred Rothwell.) 


2 


BEGINNINGS OF BEETHOVEN IN 
AMERICA 


By OTTO KINKELDEY 


T is hardly to be expected that Beethoven should be known 
in America until some time after his fame had been well 
established in Europe. The period covered by this essay, 

then, may be roughly limited by the years 1815 and 1845. Ido 
not affirm that he was not known here before 1815. We may be 
almost sure that he was. One thing is certain. The exhaustive 
researches of Mr. O. G. Sonneck in our musical history before 
1800 have brought to light no mention of Beethoven’s name up to 
that date, and Beethoven was then thirty years old. 

The data I shall be able to present for the three decades from 
1815 to 1845 by no means cover the whole period. They are frag- 
mentary and leave many gaps, both geographical and chronological. 
The period lies, in fact, right in the middle of the “Dark Ages” of 
our American musical history, but the Beethoven centenary 
impetus has brought us at least one early result. To Mr. Richard 
G. Appel of Boston belongs the credit of having been the first, so 
as far I know, to have attempted a survey of Beethoven begin- 
nings in America. His sketch, ““Beethoven’s Débuts in America” 
in the “Phonograph Monthly Review” (Vol. 1, p. 2-5, New York, 
October, 1926), offers a number of interesting facts, some of them 
new, some needing revision. 


BEETHOVEN IN ENGLAND. 


Beethoven’s personal relations with England, particularly 
with the London Philharmonic Society, have been treated at length 
in all the biographies. The Philharmonic Society was a rival of the 
Concerts of Ancient Music—ancient music meant chiefly Handel— 
and from the beginning they cultivated the modernist, Beethoven. 
Their first programme of March 8, 1813, included a Beethoven sym- 
phony, and within a year of this time they had added the Septet, a 
string-quintet, a quartet and the Prometheus Overture to their 
repertoire. And thereafter, for years, every one of the eight yearly 
concerts of the Society, with only occasional exceptions, included 
one or more works by Beethoven. I doubt whether any continental 
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organization, even in Beethoven’s home city of Vienna, could boast 
of such a record. 

Even before the beginning of the Philharmonic’s activity, 
there was enough interest in Beethoven in England to warrant some 
London publisher or dealer in advertising in 1809 in the “Musical 
Magazine, Review and Register” (Vol. 1, p. 112) the “Grand Sym- 
phonies composed by L. van Beethoven, adapted for two violins, 
German flute, two tenors, violoncello and double bass or two 
violoncellos by G. Masi. Price 15 shillings.” And in the same 
volume of this periodical we find repeated references to publications 
in London of Beethoven’s symphonies in score by Cianchettini and 
Sperati. 

The most active individual agent in the spread of the Beet- 
hoven idea in England was William Gardiner (1770-1853), stocking 
manufacturer and musical amateur of Leicester. This strange 
enthusiast dates his own first acquaintance with the music of 
Beethoven back as far as 1793 or 1794. The incident has acquired 
a particular interest for America and is treated in Mr. Engel’s 
article in this Beethoven number of THz Musicat QuaRTERLY. 
About 1810 or 1811 Gardiner conceived a plan for the regeneration 
of English psalm- and hymn-singing by the improvement of the 
poetic quality of the words and by a strong injection of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven melody and harmony into the music. 
These three composers represented for him the “moderns” of his 
day as opposed to the “ancient” music of Handel and Corelli. A 
vigorous letter in defense of modern music sent by him to the “Lon- 
don Monthly Magazine” for March, 1811, might, mutatis mutan- 
dis, have been reprinted in 1911 in defense of Strauss and Debussy. 
Having sought the literary aid of Walter Scott, James Montgomery 
and Thomas Moore in vain, he proceeded on his own account to 
select verses and adapt them to themes selected from Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, the first volume of which he published 
under the name of “Sacred Melodies” in 1812. It contained eight 
extracts from Beethoven. A later edition of the same volume con- 
tained ten Beethoven tunes. A second volume, printed in 1815, 
contained seventeen. By 1828, six volumes had appeared. The 
later volumes added six further Beethoven numbers. In 1821 
Gardiner manufactured a pasticcio of Haydn, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven music to which he adapted English words in a more or less 
connected story. This he entitled Judah. In connection with 
this work he very naively wrote to Beethoven personally, request- 
ing him to compose an overture in the key of D for the oratorio 
and offering him one hundred guineas. For us who have a 
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somewhat clearer historical insight into Beethoven’s character and 
temperament, and know something about his relations to his con- 
temporaries, the whole idea has a humorous aspect. We can 
imagine the composer’s feelings when he was asked to associate 
himself personally with this sample-case arrangement of his heart- 
felt utterances. But we have much sympathy with Gardiner, who 
was really not only a sincere admirer, but a valiant champion of 
the Vienna master, when he tells us with a scarce concealed sense 
of injury that Beethoven never answered by a sign, while the 
Empress of Austria, to whom he had sent a volume of his “Sacred 
Melodies” by the same messenger, responded with a gracious 
letter of thanks.' 

I have dwelt with emphasis upon Gardiner’s activity, for we 
shall find that by his adaptations and by his published comments 
on Beethoven and his music he exercised a long continued and 
potent influence on the destinies of Beethoven in America. 


BEETHOVEN'S PERSONAL RELATIONS TO AMERICA. 


Before the traces of this influence are picked up, let us ap- 
proach our question from the point of view of Beethoven himself. 
What did the great composer know of America? Did he ever speak 
or write about our country? The well-indexed editions of Beet- 
hoven’s letters, Thayer’s biography of the master, and the mass of 
additional detail accumulated in Deiters’ and Riemann’s German 
editions of Thayer yield a number of facts which have a special 
interest for us. 

The earliest incident is connected with a modest young poet- 
aster, later imperial censor in Vienna, Johann Baptist Rupprecht. 
His verses “‘Merkenstein,” had been set to music by Beethoven as 
a song in December, 1814. The author became intimate enough 
with Beethoven to be suggested as a companion for a trip to Italy 
projected by the composer in 1820. Ludwig Nohl, in his “Life of 
Beethoven”’ (Vol. 3, 1877, p. 260), is responsible for the statement 
that in the Winter of 1820 to 1821 there was talk of an opera book 
by Rupprecht which Beethoven thought of setting to music. Its 
title was: ““Die Griindung von Pennsylvanien.” Nohl tells us that 
the libretto on the founding of Pennsylvania still existed among 
Schindler’s posthumous Beethoven papers, but no one has since 
been able to discover it.” 

1See Gardiner’s “Music and Friends; or Pleasant Recollections of a Dilettante,” 
Vol. 3 (1853), end. 

2See A. C. Kalischer, “Neue Beethoven Briefe,”’ Berlin, 1908, p. $10. 
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A few years later another incident looms larger in the projects 
for compositions. The Boston Handel and Haydn Society, founded 
in 1815, had made the acquaintance of some of the choruses in 
Beethoven’s Mount of Olives. It appears that in 1822 or 1823 some 
one in Boston had either actually commissioned the great composer 
to write an oratorio for a Boston society, or at any rate made 
overtures to that end. This could only have been for the Handel 
and Haydn Society, although Perkins, the historian of these early 
years of the society, could find no reference to the matter in the 
Society’s records.’ It seems to have been forgotten in America 
until a remark about Schindler’s life of Beethoven, first printed, 
as it appears, in the “Boston Transcript,” brought it to light 
again. On October 23, 1852, Dwight’s “Journal of Music” (Vol. 2, 
p. 20) printed the following letter of inquiry: 


Mr. Editor: 

The following extract from Beethoven’s conversation-books, trans- 
lated from a new edition of Schindler’s life of Beethoven, was printed in 
the Transcript some months since, with the request that the circum- 
stance alluded to might be explained; but it elicited no reply. Hoping for 
better success in gaining the desired information, it is — sent - you by 

ours, 


“1823. From a conversation with his friend Biihler, who was con- 
nected with an extensive mercantile house. (Beethoven, some time before 
this meeting, had received a proposition to write an oratorio for Boston in 
North America and, indeed, at any price.) Biihler asked: The Oratorio 
for Boston? Beethoven answered: I do not write that which I would 
most gladly, but for the sake of money. what I must. This is not saying 
that I write only for money. When this period is past, I hope at last to 
write what for me and for Art is above all,—Faust.” 


Perkins does not refer to this query, but he follows the matter 
farther. He tells us (p. 87) that in October, 1854, A. W. Thayer 
wrote to Dwight, saying that he had questioned Schindler about 
the incident. Schindler had replied that in 1823 a Boston banker, 
whose name he did not know, having occasion to write to Gey- 
miiller, a Viennese banker, had sent an order to the great musician 
to compose an oratorio for somebody or some society in Boston, 
and that it was forwarded to its destination. Beethoven was then 
about to begin a work for a Viennese society, Der Sieg des Kreuzes, 
text by Bernard. Pleased with the Boston order he determined to 
fill it with this oratorio. Perkins wrote to Thayer, then at Triest. 

1Charles C. Perkins. History of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, Mass., 
vol, 1, chap. I-III, Boston, 1883. Only these early chapters are by Perkins. The later 
chapters are by John S. Dwight. This history is one of the few larger works on this 


period of American musical history, which, by its well documented details, affords a 
useful basis for further research. 
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Thayer, answering, repeats the excerpt from the conversation-book, 
then preserved at Berlin, and also communicates to him a note 
from a Vienna journal, the “Morgenblatt fiir Gebildete Leser”’ 
(Nov. 5, 1823), which shows that Beethoven made no secret of this 
evidence of his world-wide reputation. The news item lists as 
works to be expected from Beethoven’s pen “a symphony, quar- 
tetts, a biblical oratorio in English sent to Beethoven from the 
United States through the American consul, and perhaps one of 
Grillparzer’s poems.” The Grillparzer poem of which Beethoven 
hoped to make an opera was Melusine. The idea was never carried 
out, and a similar fate overtook Bernard’s text. Bernard, like 
Rupprecht, one of the lesser lights in the Vienna literary firmament, 
had been on friendly terms with the composer for a number of 
years, but over the question of the oratorio they quarreled. 

One other reference to the matter, which would move the 
incident into the year 1822 might, we surmise, be found in Beet- 
hoven’s letter to his young friend and pupil, Ferdinand Ries, then 
living in London. It is dated December 20, 1822. 


If I were only in London, what would I not write for the Philhar- 
monic Society. For Beethoven can write, thank God!—not much else, 
of course, in this world. If God will only restore my health, which has, 
at any rate, been somewhat improved, I can fill all the commissions from 
all parts of Europe, yes,even from North America, and I might yet acquire 
a competence. 


A few years later the composer is again reminded of America. 
The reminiscences of foreigners who visited Beethoven are not the 
least interesting part of the great mass of Beethoven literature. 
That Beethoven was not easy of access to lion-hunters of this kind 
we know; but of the strangers who thus payed their respects to 
him, one at least struck the difficult master in the right mood and 
was actually rewarded with a few measures of autograph music. 
The conversation-books contain the first evidence of the incident. 
Some time before the middle of December, 1825, a visitor explains 
the purpose of his visit in the deaf composer’s note-book: “I am 
a teacher of music in Quebec in North America. Your works have 
so often delighted me that I consider it my duty, as I pass through 
Vienna, to express my thanks personally, the more so as such 
great”’—and here the sentence breaks off. There are leaves missing 
from the book.' The visitor was Theodore Molt. Beethoven was 
in a talkative mood and, as Thayer learned from Molt’s son,? 


1See Thayer-Riemann, V., 272-273. 
2See Thayer-Krehbiel, III, 211. 
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started to dilate to his visitor upon the charms of a young lady to 
whom he, the composer, had just written some laudatory verses. 
The Quebec musician did not venture to ask for Beethoven’s auto- 
graph on this occasion, but made the request in writing on the 
fourteenth of December: 


When I made bold to call on you recently, I reserved one request 
which I now submissively lay before you in this letter: After I depart 
from here, I shall not again have the good fortune to be in your vicinity. 
Pardon me, then, if I enclose a leaf from my autograph album for you to 
fill out, which shall remain an eternally precious document to me at a dis- 
tance of three thousand hours (whither I return from here). I consider 
myself fortunate in having seen several of those famous European musi- 
cians whom I knew in America from their works, and I should be proud 
to be able to say to my friends, who are also admirers of yours: “See! 
Beethoven, out of his great soul, wrote this for me!” 


Molt’s must have been a winning personality, or possibly the 
glamor of America influenced the composer, for two days later he 
jotted down a canon with the words “‘Freu’ dich des Lebens,”’ and 
signed it: “A memento for Mr. Theodore Molt, from L. van Beet- 
hoven.” The canon has been published in the great edition of 
Beethoven’s complete works (Series 25, page 275). 

On another occasion Beethoven, in a letter of September 20, 
1826, addresses the Vienna publisher Tobias Haslinger as “my best 
Mr. North American music dealer, also petty dealer,”! an expression 
which I cannot explain, unless it be that the sharp-tongued cynic 
was anxious to rap his publisher over the knuckles for petty deal- 
ings, by a contrast between generous American wholesale methods 
and Haslinger’s retail methods or (by way of a pun) petty action. 

One other American admirer claimed to have visited Beet- 
hoven in Vienna, although in this case we have no evidence in 
Beethoven’s own papers or in the accounts of his European con- 
temporaries. But an American publication of the year 1823 tells 
the story. There lived in Baltimore, between 1800 and 1850, a 
German musician, Christopher Meinecke. He had come to America 
at the age of eighteen, acquired a favorable reputation as a com- 
poser, one of his works being reviewed in the “Allgemeine Musi- 
kalische Zeitung” for 1823, and by shrewd real estate purchases had 
amassed before his death in 1850 a fortune of $190,000. Samuel 
Dyer, one of those industrious compilers of hymn-tune books and 
anthem books who flourished in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, knew him, and attached to a composition by Meinecke 


1Bester Hr. nordamerikanischer Notenhindler wie auch klein Handelnder. 
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which he included in one of his collections in 1823,’ a biographical 
sketch. Among other things he tells us that 

In 1817 he (Meinecke) visited Europe, travelled through most of the 
cities on the continent and at Vienna was introduced to the celebrated 
Beethoven: he had frequent access to the society of this, the most distin- 
guished master of the present day, and thus enjoyed the advantage of 
often [ ? ] hearing him extemporize on the pianoforte. He submitted a 
concerto for that instrument of his own composition to Beethoven’s judg- 
ment, which obtained his highest approbation. Mr. Meinecke returned 
to Baltimore in 1819. 

In spite of this (obviously exaggerated) personal contact, 
Meinecke does not seem to have made any public effort to spread 
a knowledge of the master’s works, although of course, a better 
knowledge of this period in American musical history might lead us 
to change this opinion. 

This brings us to the question. When does Beethoven first 
appear in America? The date of Meinecke’s return to America was 
1819. But surely Beethoven’s name must have reached this coun- 
try long before that year. I shall cite at least one Beethoven 


composition published in America before that time. We had no 


good orchestras of professional musicians in those days, but the 
accomplishments of the London Philharmonic must have been well- 
known in America. We shall see that much of our knowledge of 
Beethoven came by way of England, at any rate, such knowledge 
as is brought by printed books, magazines and by compositions. 
We know very little. about the activity of Gottlieb Graupner’s 
Philharmonic Society in Boston in the early decades of the twen- 
tieth century. Graupner belonged to the generation for whom 
Haydn and Mozart were the culmination of musical art. It would 
not surprise me to learn that he and his organization fought shy of 
Beethoven. But Graupner was also a music-dealer and Mr. Appel 
informs us that his ‘order book” contains an entry in March, 1819, 
for “two copies of Beethoven’s symphonies for duet.” There must 
have been many younger Germans who came to America in these 
early years who knew of Beethoven at first-hand and who played 
some of his variations for the piano or his early sonatas or even 
some of the chamber-music or arrangements of larger works, in the 
privacy of their own homes. 


1D yer’s Second Edition of a Selection of upwards of sixty favorite and appropriate 
anthems, set pieces, odes and choruses from the works of the most esteemed authors. . .”’, 
Baltimore, 1823, p. 74. Meinecke is mentioned in John H. Hewitt’s “Shadows on the 
Wall,” Baltimore, 1877, p. 66. Hewitt, like many of Meinecke’s contemporaries, calls 
him Charles Meinecke. His correct name and the exact day of his death were published 
in the biographical sketch included by Frank J. Metcalf in his “American writers and 
compilers of Sacred Music,” New York, 1925, p. 191-193. Mr. Metcalf incorporates the 
information given by Samuel Dyer, without, however, naming his source. 
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CHAMBER Music IN AMERICA. 


The appearance of genuine Beethoven solo or chamber-music 
on a public concert program will, for the present, have to be dated 
about the late thirties or early forties. I cannot attempt to trace 
the whole history of chamber-music in America here, but a few 
references may serve to establish the fact that Beethoven was not 
unknown as a chamber-music composer in the twenties. Louis C. 
Madeira, the historian of the Philadelphia Musical Fund Society 
which was established in 1820, is responsible for the statement that 
as early as 1816, Charles Hupfeld of Philadelphia tried to establish 
with Benjamin Carr, P. Gilles and others, a society for regular 
practice. Some of these musicians were also invited in the years 
just before the establishment of the Musical Fund, to share in the 
musical exercises of a number of non-professional music lovers who 
appreciated the quartets of “Beethoven, Boccherini, and other 
composers,” (Madeira, p. 57). We do not know upon what author- 
ity Beethoven’s name is included in this list, but there seems to be 
some foundation for the statement. For when in 1824 the Musical 
Fund Society performed Haydn’s Creation, they published an 
elaborate annotated program. The performance was closed with a 
Beethoven chorus, the last number of the Mount of Olives, of which 
we shall have more to say later. In the program note on this num- 
ber we read: “Beethoven has been often heard and admired as an 
instrumental composer. ... Advantage has been taken of this 
opportunity to present to the public a grand choral piece from 
him whose symphonies, quartettes and sonatas they have often 
been delighted with.” 

A few years later we run across an advertisement in the “New 
York American” and the “New York Enquirer” which informs us 
that on May 26, 1827, Messrs. Wiggins and Pearson will sell at auc- 
tion at 68 William Street “‘miscellaneous music, the collection of a 
professional gentleman. ... Concertos, Duetts, Sonatas, Studies, 
Quartetos, Trios &c. for the Piano-Forte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello 
&c. by Cramer, Mozart, Beethoven, Dussek, Clementi, Haydn, &c.” 
The anonymous writer of an article on “Music” in the New York 
“Euterpeiad” (Feb. 15, 1831) is not heedless of the needs of the 
amateur and displays a more intimate knowledge of music peda- 
gogy than we are accustomed to finding at this period in America. 
He recommends that the piano-pupil’s studies should be finished 
by this progression of authors: Mozart, Clementi, Dussek, Beet- 
hoven and Cramer’s more difficult compositions with Clementi’s 
preludes and exercises, the Gradus ad Parnassum and Cramer’s 
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studies. These are to be followed by Handel and Bach. The 
pupil’s taste can be formed “by playing in small parties such music 
as the airs of Mozart arranged for the pianoforte, harp, flute and 
violoncello; Beethoven’s and Mozart’s symphonies, Mozart’s con- 
certos and Romberg’s symphonies, of which excellent arrangements 
by Novello, Watts, J. B. Cramer and Hummell are to be obtained.” 
It is evident that this writer was not acquainted with Beethoven’s 
later piano-works and obviously his market for the purchase of 
musical publications was England.’ 

Of more definite import and value is an editorial article in the 
“American Musical Journal’ (New York, October 1, 1834), en- 
titled: “On the Evidences of Musical Taste.” The writer has been 
listing the musical organizations of New York City and, having 
informed us about the more important bodies, he continues: 


In addition to our larger societies, we have numerous private clubs 
for practicing music of the best kind: at one of these we have heard per- 
formed the Requiem of Mozart besides other masses of Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, &c.; at another, Quintettes, Quartettes, &c. of Boccherini, 
Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven, and at another some of the best glees. 
It is well known that private Quintett, Quartett, Glee, &c. parties are of 
frequent occurrence. 


LITERARY AND CRITICAL WRITINGS. 


If this excursion into the field of the private musical life of 
America has not revealed much, another line of inquiry will carry 
us farther in our quest of the American Beethoven. Let us examine 
some of the available documents for literary, historical or critical 
references to the great composer and his works. The influence of 
Beethoven travelled to America over several different paths. 
Although we cannot trace their way clearly at present, we may 
be sure that those of Beethoven’s compatriots who had emigrated 
to America and followed a musical vocation or avocation in their 
new homes, were more or less direct carriers of the Beethoven mes- 
sage. Further researches may reveal the fact that men like the 
Boston Graupner, the Baltimore Meinecke, or the Philadelphia 
Hupfeld, Hommann and Schetky blossomed forth in print, but so 
far as we know now, their activity was purely practical. We may 
assume that such musicians as these constituted the “private 
musical parties” of which we have read. 

*A word of caution is necessary with regard to the American ee of these 
utterances. Articles of a general import such as the one just quoted, which appear in 
the early American musical journals and magazines, are frequently simple reprints of 


articles which were published in English periodicals. As such they cannot be considered 
a true index of the state of musical culture in our own country. 
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The literary reflex of the interest in Beethoven is, in the be- 
ginning, almost entirely English. Here and there authors, editors 
and journalists in America draw upon German and even French 
sources, but such instances are not as numerous as one might expect. 
They are more numerous later. 

Foremost among those whose writings about Beethoven were 
published in America, stands the first English Beethoven enthusiast, 
William Gardiner. I have mentioned his activities in publishing 
adaptations of Beethoven music in 1812, in 1815 and later. We 
shall see that these publications had a marked effect upon the 
American Beethoven cult within a few years of their appearance 
in England. But in addition to this more practical type of propa- 
ganda, Gardiner exercised an unusually strong literary influence 
in Beethoven’s behalf. And this in a peculiarly roundabout way. 
Gardiner’s book, “The Music of Nature, or an attempt to prove 
that what is passionate and pleasing in the art of singing, speaking 
and performing upon musical instruments is derived from the 
sounds of the animated world” (London, 1832), is a strange, dis- 
connected jumble of clear musical insight, striking observations 
and at times almost childish fancies and ramblings. Beethoven is 
mentioned repeatedly. The book was widely read in America and 
actually reprinted in this country in 1837 and again in 1852. But 
it was not through this work that the Briton impressed his idol 
upon the American public. Gardiner was not a monomaniac. For 
his adaptations in the “Sacred Melodies” and the pasticcio oratorio 
“Judah” he drew upon Haydn and Mozart as well as upon Beet- 
hoven. After the appearance of the second volume of the “‘Sacred 
Melodies” in 1815, he seems to have conceived the idea of making 
Stendhal-Beyle’s little volume of the lives of Haydn and Mozart 
accessible to English readers. This was the well known plagiarism 
of Carpani’s ‘““Le Haydine’”’ which Stendhal published in French in 
1814 under the pseudonym of L. A. C. Bombet. The English edi- 
tion appeared in 1817 under the name Bombet with the title: 
“The Life of Haydn followed by the life of Mozart .. . trans- 
lated from the French. With notes by the author of the Sacred 
Melodies.” 

Gardiner’s English edition was undoubtedly imported to 
America very early. But this was not enough. In 1820, three 
years after its publication in London, the work was brought out in 
Providence, and in 1839 another American edition was published 
in Boston. This quotation will serve to show how great was 
Gardiner’s respect and admiration for his hero and how advanced 
his attitude toward “modern” music. When Beyle speaks of 
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genius as laboring for posterity and producing works not so likely 
to please contemporaries, Gardiner adds: 

Beethoven is a striking illustration of this remark. His genius seems 
to anticipate a future age. In one comprehensive view he surveys all 
that science has hitherto produced, but regards it only as the basis of that 
superstructure which harmony is capable of raising. In sacred music he 
is preéminently great. The dark tone of his mind is in unison with the 
solemn style which the services of the church require; and the gigantic 
harmony which he wields, enables him to excite by sounds a terror 
hitherto unknown. In the Mount of Olives, this sublimity is fully dis- 
played. The movement which describes the march of the Roman sol- 
diers, when they go out in search of Jesus, is remarkable for novelty and 
effect. ... No place or corner seems unexplored. 

The last chorus may be quoted as a specimen of the true sublime. 
The sinfonia which introduces it, when performed in a church, is a con- 
fused clash of sounds; during the enunciation of the words, “Hallelujah 
to Jehovah,” a succession of vivid and appalling shocks proceeds from 
the accompaniment, the effect of which is truly electrical (p. 136). 

It is no exaggeration to say that for several decades after their 
appearance in London, or in Providence, these notes of Gardiner’s 
were the chief source of American comment on Beethoven. Within 
a few years larger or smaller excerpts had been reprinted in the 
“Euterpeiad,” a Boston musical magazine edited by John Rowe 
Parker in 1820-1822, and in Thomas Hastings’ “Dissertation on 
Musical Taste” (Albany, 1822). From the “Euterpeiad” the com- 
mentary on the last chorus of the Mount of Olives was copied 
for the annotated program printed for the Philadelphia Musical 
Fund’s performance of the Creation in 1824, which was quoted in 
the remarks on chamber music. i 

The most effective use of Gardiner, however, was made by 
Parker, the editor of the ‘“Euterpeiad,” in a work which may be cited 
as the first serious contribution to American cyclopedic musical 
literature. It is entitled “A musical biography; or Sketches of the 
lives and writings of eminent musical characters interspersed with 
an epitome of interesting musical matter. Collected and compiled 
by John R. Parker” (Boston, 1824). The little volume of 250 
pages contains a strange assortment of biographical sketches. 
Six pages are devoted to Beethoven, “this stern Colossus of har- 
mony,” and the first part of the article is made up of literal extracts 
from Gardiner, skillfully combined. The source of the remainder of 
the sketch is not known to us, but it is not characterized by the 
unqualified admiration that marks Gardiner’s writings. Here are 
a few specimens: 

It is evident, that in point of melody he falls short of Mozart, at 
least, as to proportioned quantity. On the other hand, when Beethoven 
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chooses to be melodious, and such paroxysms are neither frequent nor of 
long duration, we think his subjects of a higher order, more original, more 
deeply affecting, more general, more fervid, we had almost said more 
superhuman, than the strains of any composer. They work more power- 
fully upon our sympathies, we feel something like the sensations produced 
by an odour never smelt before. Such his melodies appear; his harmonies 
are equally peculiar. 

That a genius like Beethoven, should have ventured further than 
any other upon the rugged domain of dissonance, is not surprising; but 
even in the treatment and combination of his parts, he stands single. 
Disregarding the inconvenience of the performer, he disdains the fetters 
of established forms of accompaniments, he crowds zig-zag notes into 
subservient parts, not so much from whim, as for the sake of particular 
effect. Hence the comparative difficulty of Beethoven’s music, the 
danger even for the experienced player to trust to the forebodings of the 
ear, the necessity of the eye being forever on the watch and the impossi- 
bility of executing many of his works at sight, however great the reward 
of perseverance in mastering these obstacles. 

The works of the great master are less remarkable for purity and 
correctness, than for a certain brilliancy and masculine energy of style 
which are more easily to be felt than described. He is not so correct, 
so polished, and so regular as Haydn and Mozart..... 

We are admirers of Beethoven’s excellence, not of his correctness, 
his extravagance, or his imperfections. When Beethoven nods like 
Homer, he errs against his own knowledge. We look upon him as amen- 
able to the canons of sound criticism and never dream of holding up his 
errors, as new lights and discoveries in the art.... 


Again and again within the next few decades we run upon 
quotations from Gardiner’s notes, taken either directly from the 
original or from some intermediate source. Sometimes the author 
is duly credited with the quotation, but just as often he is ignored. 
The passage most frequently used is the description of the music 
of the Mount of Olives. We find it, for example, in Samuel Dyer’s 
“‘Choruses, Solos and Duets from the works of Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and other composers of the first eminence” 
(New York, 1830, p. 179). Another favorite excerpt is the com- 
parison of Beethoven’s symphonies, with those of Haydn, which 
we find, for instance, in an article on ‘The Genius of Beethoven,” 
published in the Boston “Musical Gazette” on September 5, 1838. 

Gardiner’s expressions “‘the dark tone of his mind” and 
“exploring the inmost recesses of harmony” become characteristic 
marks of the American conception of Beethoven. The inmost 
recesses of harmony are discovered in several specimens of Beet- 
hoven music published in America and reviewed in Parker’s Euter- 
peiad. They are “The bird let loose,” a garbled version of one of 
Beethoven’s not very significant Bagatelles,opus 33 (“‘Euterpeiad,” 
September 9, 1820), and an adaptation to sacred words of the 
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theme of the violin Romanza in G, opus 40. (“Euterpeiad,”’ Sep- 
tember 29, 1821). But Parker, or his collaborators in the “‘Euter- 
peiad,” do not subsist entirely on Gardiner. A “Brief History of 
Music” which ran as a serial in the “Euterpeiad” contains this 
striking characterization (June 9, 1821): 

A Pleyel has charmed the world with his elegant and animating 
concertos and symphonies; the finished and piquant overtures of Kozeluch 
have attracted every cultivated ear; Beethoven has sweetened science 
with the suggestion of a strong and lively fancy; and the strength and 
agreeable air of Winter’s overtures and dramatic melodies have gratified 
every country in Europe. 


The Boston “‘Euterpeiad” did not live longer than two years. 
It was the first real musical journal in America. The next one was 
James H. Swindells’ “The Lyre,” published in New York from 
1824 to 1825. Its only significant contribution to American Beet- 
hoven literature is a reprint (November 21, 1824), of an article, 
“A Day with Beethoven,” which had been published in the 
London “‘Harmonicon,” in January of the same year. On January 
1, 1825, Swindells inserts a note on three new sonatas for the 
pianoforte by Beethoven, recently published in Vienna and speaks 
of the composer in warm terms. 

Thomas Hastings, whose “Dissertation on Musical Taste” 
I had occasion to quote, edited the ‘““Musical Magazine” in New 
York from 1835 until 1837. Hastings belonged to that school of 
American musicians of which Lowell Mason was the greatest 
figure. They were particularly interested in the improvement 


(a very questionable improvement in some later cases, at’ any 


rate,) of church music. He regards his problems “‘in a moral point 
of view.” Although he couples the names of “a Raphael, a De- 
mosthenes, a Beethoven,” he tells us that “the Church wants 
Christian vocalists more than Mozarts or Beethovens.” This bias 
led him to reprint (Vol. 2, April, 1837), without naming his source, 
a biographical sketch of Beethoven from the preface of an anony- 
mous “Sacred Minstrelsy”’ published by John W. Parker, in Lon- 
don, in 1834, in which we read: 


_ Beethoven’s compositions are chiefly instrumental although his 
genius was by no means confined to this class. His opera Fidelio, has, 
it is true, been overrated here, but his oratorio, The Mount of Olives, his 
Grand Mass, and a few other works, show what might have proceeded 
from his fertile mind had its great powers more frequently been directed 
to vocal music, especially of the sacred kind (p. 191). 


About this time the influence of John Sullivan Dwight of 
Boston begins to make itself felt. On August 30, 1837, a number 
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of members of the Pierian Sodality, a musical club of Harvard Uni- 
versity, submitted a report’ on the establishment of “an active 
association for the cultivation of music in the College.” The 
result was the founding of the Harvard Musical Association. 
Dwight was active in this group, and he probably wrote the report, 
or, at any rate, that part of it which proclaims that “we would like 
to have the statues of Handel and Beethoven stand beside those 
of Homer and Plato and Newton and Shakespeare.” For, in an 
article on “Music as a branch of popular education,” signed J.S. D., 
in the “Musical Gazette” for May 16, 1838, we read: “At the en- 
trance to the garden of life each young inquiring wayfarer should 
be saluted by the busts of Handel, and Mozart, and Beethoven. 
These, no less than Socrates, Shakespeare and Newton, have some- 
thing to say to him, which concerns him deeply.” 

Most of the members of the Pierian Sodality seem to have 
been flute-players, and Dwight played the flute in his early days. 
This type of musical activity could not have been conducive to 
Beethoven studies. But by 1840 Dwight has steeped himself in 
Beethoven; witness the following extract from a letter of Novem- 
ber 8, 1840: 


When I got back, I found a beautiful present from New York,— 
Beethoven’s opera, “‘Fidelio.”” The same night I found a letter from Dr. 
Stedman, written in behalf of Ditson, the music publisher, asking me to 
make a translation from the German of Matthison’s “Adelaide,” and 
adapt it to Beethoven’s music for publication. The letter contained a 
copy of Beethoven’s letter of dedication to Matthison. These two things 
came in upon me together, just as one of my old Beethoven fits was growing 
upon me. I have played through ever so many sonatas this week.” 


Dwight became a member of the socialistic Brook Farm 
community. He was its teacher of music and of Latin, and one of 
the musical contributors to the community’s periodical ““The Dial,” 
from 1840 to 1841. Inthe pages of “The Dial” he pleads repeatedly 
for more Beethoven, and this attitude he maintained after he had 
established his own ‘‘Musical Journal” in 1852. Into his acquaint- 
ance with Thayer and Thayer’s articles contributed to Dwight’s 
Journal we need not enter here. 

“The Dial” contains other Beethoveniana. In October, 1841 
(p. 148-203), we find a lengthy article by “F’’ (Margaret Fuller) 
on “The Lives of the Great Composers, Haydn, Mozart, Handel, 
Bach, Beethoven.” The essay included three sonnets, one on 


1Reprinted in the Boston ‘‘Musical Gazette,” Vol. 1, June 27, 1838. 


2See George W. Cooke: “John Sullivan Dwight...A biography.” Boston, 
1898, p. 38. 
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Instrumental Music; one on Beethoven, beginning “Most intellec- 
tual master of the art”; and one on Mozart. “They date some 
years back,” the essayist informs us. The Beethoven portion of 
the essay (p. 185-203) is based on Schindler. This biographical 
sketch gives us an English translation of the whole of the Heiligen- 
stadt Testament. It was not, as we shall see presently, the first 
time that this document was made known in America. 

A contemporary of “The Dial” is even more important for 
Beethoven and his cause. From January 1839, until April 1842, 
there was published in Boston ““The Musical Magazine or Reposi- 
tory of Musical Science, Literature and Intelligence.” Its editors 
were H. Theodore Hach and T. B. Hayward. Hach, a German 
musician who appears to have come to Boston shortly before 1839, 
was the guiding spirit of the undertaking from the beginning. 
Hayward withdrew after the first year. For the first time in 
American musical journalism, Hach gives us regular, continuous, 
professional, musical criticism, just and fearless, but, on the whole, 
kindly. 

The first Beethoven contribution is a reprint (February 16, 
1839) of “Extracts from the Journal of an Artist,” translated 
from the French. Its author, whose name is given at the end, is 
Henry Panofka. The extract is a long, sentimental description of 
the Kreutzer Sonata. It must have appeared in French some 
time after the beginning of the year 1833, as we gather from its 
opening sentence; but it is not included in Kastner’s Beethoven 
bibliography. 

The number of May 25, 1839 contains excerpts from the 
Heiligenstadt Testament under the heading: ““Beethoven’s Will’; 
also a note of twenty-one lines on “Beethoven’s Symphonia 
Eroica.” Later (p. 293-298) we are favored with copious extracts 
from Wegeler and Ries’ ‘‘Notizen.” They are taken not from the 
original but from Chorley’s article on “The Pianoforte,” published 
in the “London and Westminster Review” of April-July, 1839. On 
February 29, 1840, Hach publishes an English translation of “An 
original letter from Beethoven.” It is dated Teplitz, July 17, 
1812, and begins ““My sweet Emily.”” This is Beethoven’s letter of 
thanks to a little girl who had presented him with a pocket note- 
book. 

On March 28, 1840, reviewing a concert of Joseph P. Knight 
(the composer of “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep”), Hach 
explains that instead of the light English ballads and songs which 
we generally hear in our vocal concerts, Knight had announced 
classical compositions of the great German masters, Beethoven, 
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Haydn, Mozart and Schumann, as his chief attractions. ‘“Beet- 
hoven’s beautiful cantata, Adelaide, was unfortunately altogether 
spoiled by being converted into a Rosalie. Whoever was guilty 
of putting the English words to the German music, has committed 
a great sin against the composer.” Then Hach tells at length the 
content of Adelaide. This Rosalie was born in America some ten 
years before this time. Her wicked parent was, as we shall see 
later, Charles E. Horn. Ditson’s request to Dwight for a new 
translation was probably prompted by Hach’s criticism. 

On August 15, 1840, Hach publishes a review, translated from 
the German, of Schlesinger’s edition (Paris) of Beethoven’s Baga- 
telles, opus 112, with detailed comments on some of the pieces. 
On September 12, 1840, we have a biography of Beethoven, trans- 
lated from the French. This is Fétis’ article from the ““Biographie 
Universelle des Musiciens.”” And on November 3, 1841, Hach 
offers us a translation of Friedrich von Treitschke’s article on 
Fidelio which had appeared in “Orpheus: Musikalisches Taschen- 
buch fiir das Jahr 1841.” 

When, in 1841, the orchestra of the Boston Academy of Music 
began to perform Beethoven symphonies and overtures, they 
found no warmer supporter than Theodore Hach. His helpful 
criticisms and suggestions, his musicianly comments and analyses 
of the works performed are worthy of treatment by themselves. 
It would lead us too far to go into details here. 

Hach’s journal, unfortunately, ceased publication in April, 
1842. During its later life it had a contemporary in ““The Musical 
Reporter” (Boston 1841). In this periodical we are concerned 
only with a repetition of “Beethoven’s Will,” which the editor 
blithely addresses “To my brother Carl and my nephew Louis 
Beethoven” (p. 309). 

That American interest in Beethoven had by this time grown 
much wider, may be deduced from the fact that the North Amer- 
ican Review for October, 1841, contains a review of Moscheles’ 
“Life of Beethoven,” which had just been brought out in 
England. 

This survey of early American Beethoven literature has cov- 
ered just a little more than two decades. In that time, remote 
though we were from European centers of literature and art, we 
may observe a steady growth in musical taste and judgment. 
The broad, sane understanding and musical comment of Hach 
and Dwight are decidedly more valuable than the helpless de- 
pendence upon Gardiner, which characterizes so much of our 
earliest Beethoven criticism. 
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PERFORMANCES OF BEETHOVEN’S WORKS. 


The written word about Beethoven was taken as our first guide 
to the paths by which the great composer made his entrance into 
our musical life, because of the indubitable historical quality of 
such documentary evidence, an index of the impression which the 
master had made in a field far removed from the scene of his actual 
life. Just as important as these utterances, and even more so from 
the purely musical point of view, are the records of performances 
of his works. The darkness which envelopes the history of music 
in America from 1800 to 1850 becomes particularly troublesome 
here. That we cannot expect to find much information about the 
private performances of amateurs of solo or ensemble music, was 
pointed out. But there was a much greater public activity than 
most present-day readers suspect. The active concert life of the 
period before 1800, revealed by Mr. Sonneck, did not cease after 
that date. On the contrary, choral and orchestral societies flour- 
ished more than ever. The Boston Handel and Haydn Society 
and the Philadelphia Musical Fund Society were not the only 
organizations of their kinds. To be sure, we have no association 
that can point to so long and honorable a history as the still existing 
Handel and Haydn Society.1 The Philharmonic Society of New 
York, the oldest living American orchestra, did not come into being 
until 1842. But there was an older Philharmonic Society in New 
York which began its activity on March 6, 1824, with Denis G. 
Etienne as its conductor and lasted until December, 1827. __ 

The musical exercises of this society were intended chiefly 
for members, but they sometimes lent their aid in public concerts 
organized by virtuosos, and also gave some public concerts of their 
own, at which they performed several Beethoven orchestra works. 
A New York Musical Fund Society, organized in 1828, also has 
some Beethoven performances to its credit. They will be found 
listed in the chronological table appended to this part of my essay. 

The numerous contemporaries of the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society, scattered all over the eastern states, were the 
agencies that first carried the name of Beethoven farther afield. 
And here again, we shall find our old friend, William Gardiner, at 
work. We have seen that he began his musical propaganda by 
the publication of selected Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven melo- 
dies adapted to sacred words. Material of this kind did not have 
so great an importance for England, where genuine Beethoven 


1A Billings and Holden Society which actually existed in Boston as a foil to the 
older organization, did not, fortunately, live long. 
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publications were easily accessible and where the London Philhar- 
monic Society provided real performances of original Beethoven 
compositions. But they had a peculiar attraction and usefulness 
for America, where most of the choral unions were church-music 
societies. 

The earliest instance of a public performance of a Beethoven 
work, choral or instrumental, which I can at present adduce, is 
the rendition at the twenty-ninth concert of the Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society on December 19, 1820, of the chorus ‘‘Halle- 
lujah to the Father.” This is the last piece, ‘“‘Welten singen 
Dank und Ehre,” in Beethoven’s oratorio The Mount of Olives, 
which had been composed in 1800, was first performed in Vienna 
in 1803 and was published by Breitkopf and Hartel in 1811. It 
thus had ample time to reach England, where it was first per- 
formed as a whole or in large part by Sir George Smart at Drury 
Lane in 1814. What William Gardiner wrote about the last 
chorus in 1817, has already been quoted. The piece was actually 
printed in Boston in 1818, so that we may be reasonably sure that 
the composition had been heard in America before the performance 
in Boston just mentioned. It was frequently performed in the 
years that followed and with marvellous rapidity it spread over the 
whole country, rivalling in popularity, Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus. 
Madeira informs us that when, in 1820, the Philadelphia Musical 
Fund Society was planning its first concert, it made an unsuccessful 
attempt to borrow the parts from a “Handel and Haydn Society” 
in New York. It was used, as remarked, in Philadelphia to finish 
off a performance of Haydn’s Creation, in 1824. New York choral 
societies sang it as often as the Bostonians. The complete oratorio, 
or, at any rate, a large part of it, was sung by the Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society on December 22, 1833; and by 1853 it had 
been performed six times, which number had increased to thirteen 
by 1890. A comparison, odious though it be, with sixty-five per- 
formances of the Messiah from 1818 to 1875 and fifty-nine of 
Sigismund Neukomm’s David from 1836 to 1859 casts an inter- 
esting light on the taste for Beethoven. 

Other choruses from the Mount of Olives were printed at the 
same time as the “Hallelujah,” but they seem to have awakened 
no such multiple echo in popular favor as that piece. One does 
not find them often on the programs advertised in the papers. 
Nor am I able to say whether an actual performance followed 
the announcement in the “American Musical Journal” of New York 
for September 1835, that ““Beethoven’s Mass in C, Opus 86, is 


18ee Perkins, p. 77. 
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about to be produced by the Sacred Music Society in New 
York.” 

We might have just doubts as to whether Gardiner’s advocacy 
alone could account for the deluge of “‘Hallelujah.”” But there can 
be no question as to his responsibility for another instance of 
early Beethoven practice in America. I have repeatedly referred 
to Gardiner’s “Sacred Melodies” of 1812 and 1815. These earlier 
volumes of his six-volume series contain short pieces, of the usual 
hymn-tune length. Such compositions are not so likely to figure 
on concert-programs, although instances of the appearance of 
two of them on printed programs may be cited. As a matter of 
“performance,” however, we may be sure that certain of these 
adaptations were sung more frequently than any other works. 

Of the twenty-five tunes attributed to Beethoven in the first 
two volumes of Gardiner’s publication, I have been able to identify 
all but three.' Gardiner’s selections include five of the Gellert 
songs, the theme of the Erotica funeral march, the Larghetto of 
the Second Symphony, the Larghetto of the Violin Concerto, the 
violin Romanza in G, opus 40, the theme of the variations in the 
Serenade, Opus 8, the Menuet from the Quartet, Opus 18, No. 5, 
Adagios from the Trios, Opus 3 and Opus 11, the Adagio of the 
Violin Sonata, Opus 12, No. 3, and the Scherzo of Opus 28, the 
Adagio, the Menuet and the second theme of the last movement 
of the Piano Sonata, Opus 2, No. 1, the Adagio of Opus 2, No. 2, 
and the slow movement of the Pathétique. 

At least one of these Gardiner adaptations seems to have been 
performed in America directly out of Gardiner’s edition. At any 
rate, I have found no American edition of it. On May 13, 1821 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society sang “O how secure and 
blest” (Sacred Melodies, 1815) which is the Trio of the Menuet 
of the String Quartet, Opus 18, No. 5. 

Gardiner’s tunes were intended to replace the psalm and 
hymn-tunes current in his day in England. For some time, how- 
ever, English tune-book compilers stuck to the old favorites by 
English composers, with a strong admixture of Handel, some 
Haydn and a little Pleyel. The Americans follow in their steps. 
The strongest impetus to a change in America was given by 
Lowell Mason, but one can find at least one Beethoven tune 
printed in a tune-book before Mason came out with his epoch mak- 
ing “Boston Handel and Haydn Society Collection of Sacred 
Music” in 1822. This was the theme of the violin Romanza in G, 


. ‘Gardiner himself gives clues to thirteen of his selections. See “Music and 
Friends,” II, 595, 842. 
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included by John Cole in “The Seraph” (Baltimore, 1821). The 
reviewer of this work in the Boston ‘‘Euterpeiad” (Sept. 29, 1821) 
unburdens himself of a remarkable comment on the piece by Beet- 
hoven which “displays elegance of style and taste implanted with 
modulations embracing many of the inmost recesses of harmony.” 

Lowell Mason’s collection is called epoch-making, because 
it broke the force of the slavish imitation of the older English tune- 
books, or the uncritical propagation of the, for the most part value- 
less, work of Billings and Holden or of Tansur and Williams. The 
first edition of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society Collection 
of Sacred Music does not bear Mason’s name on the title-page 
although the compilation was entirely his work. Mason included 
six tunes to which he attached the name of Beethoven. They are 
all taken from Gardiner. 

The tune called “Vienna” is the scherzo of the Violin Sonata 
in A minor, Opus 23. Beethoven’s spasmodic rhythm was smoothed 
out by Gardiner into even quarter-notes. 

“Weston” is the Adagio of the Trio, Opus 11, for Clarinet, 
Violoncello and Piano. This composition appears as a concert 
number on the program of a performance of sacred music given by 
the Mozart Association of Salem, Mass., November 20, 1826." 

The tune “Waltham” 


Tune “Waltham” 


I have been unable to identify. 

“Ganges” is the violin Romanza in G, which has remained 
alive in the hymn-books up to the present day. 

“Havre” is the Adagio of the Piano Sonata, Opus 2, No. 1. 
In connection with this tune, it is interesting to note that Gardiner 
was not the earliest adapter. Beethoven’s friend, Franz Wegeler, 
wrote several poems, adapted to Beethoven melodies, some of them 
for use in Masonic lodge meetings. To the theme of this Adagio 
he wrote the song “Die Klage.’” 

There remains one tune unaccounted for. Mason’s “Ger- 
many” has this melody: 


1See Henry M. Brooks, “‘Olden time music,” Boston 1888, p. 181. 

*This adaptation was actually published by Simrock in Bonn about 1827. It is 
reprinted in Wegeler and Ries’ “Biographische Notizen” (1838), p. 47, 69. The adapta- 
tions are also mentioned in a letter from Beethoven to Wegeler. The verses, Wegeler 
informs us, were written as early as 1797. 
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Of all the tunes associated with Beethoven’s name in the 
hymn-books this proved most popular. It has been reprinted in 
one collection after another right down to the present day, and is 
still sung. It is safe to say that no work bearing Beethoven’s 
name has been performed in America or in England so often and 
by so many different individuals as this tune. It has a calm and 
chaste dignity not unworthy of the great master, but it is not 
found in the complete edition of Beethoven’s works. It might 
appear among the solemn marches or priestly choruses of Gluck 
without seeming out of place; but it is not to be discovered in 
Wotquenne’s thematic index of Gluck’s works. 

Most compilers blindly accept Beethoven as its composer. 
There are exceptions like the “Common Service book of the 
Lutheran church” (Philadelphia, 1917, Hymn No. 26) in which 
Beethoven’s name is queried, and the first source “Gardiner’s 
Sacred Melodies, 1815” is quoted. And in truth, Gardiner himself 
wriggles out of the responsibility by telling us (“‘Music and Friends,” 
II): “As a shepherd gently leads,”’—this is Gardiner’s adaptation— 
“fs somewhere in the works of Beethoven, but where I cannot 
now point out. Its style is sweet and pastoral, and the harmony, 
upon the rising semi-tones of the bass, though learned, is smooth 
and easy.” 

Of Beethoven’s songs, several of the settings of Gellert’s sacred 
words have been met with in Gardiner’s publication. Among the 
secular songs Adelaide appears to have had quite a vogue in Amer- 
ica. We run across it first at the initial concert of the New York 
Musical Fund on June 10, 1828, when it was sung by the English 
actor-singer, poet and composer, sometime conductor of the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society, Charles E. Horn “accompanied by 
himself.”” Horn had adapted English words to the music for this 
performance. But the noble, lofty inspiration of Adelaide is 
replaced by a complaint about a “false Rosalie” who broke her 
lover’s heart. Horn sang the piece again in New York on February 
18, 1839, at a concert given by Henry Russell. Joseph P. Knight’s 
performance with the Rosalie words in 1840 was the one that 
aroused Hach’s ire. The program of the aged Braham’s farewell 
concert in Boston in 1841 (probably in February) also included 
the same version of the song. One Mr. Manners sang an Adelaide 
at Niblo’s Garden in New York on February 23, 1841. Madame 
Spohr-Zahn, daughter of the composer Spohr, sang the song, “with 
noble simplicity and power of feeling” probably in the original 
German, in Boston in the winter of 1841-1842. It is quite likely 
that she sang it in New York before going to Boston. 
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The fortunes of Fidelio in America also have an interesting 
beginning. Fidelio was first sung in England in the original tongue 
with Schroeder-Devrient as the heroine in 1832. In 1835 the 
opera was given in English with Malibran. The translator who 
made the English version, W. MacGregor Logan, had some con- 
nections with America. He seems to have lived here for a time, 
and attempted to bring about a performance of Fidelio in this 
country. The story is told in a letter from William Penson, for 
some years the musical director of the Park Theater, who had 
gone to England in 1835 to return to America later, and who from 
London’ sent a letter, dated July 8, 1835, to the “American Musical 
Journal” (Vol. I, p. 232) from which I excerpt the following: 


The translation of Fidelio was by Mr. MacGregor Logan, who first 
rendered Der Freischiitz into English, and who about two years since 
returned from America where he had resided sometime. On his arrival 
in England, he forwarded to me, in New York, this translation of Fidelio, 
with the vocal score, and a full set of parts ably arranged from the original 
score, by W. Goodwin the brother of T. Goodwin,' the musical librarian, 
and copyist of the Park Theatre. I perceived at once, that offering it to 
Mr. Simpson was useless, for the story was told in music, and such music 
as mere actors could only render as a burlesque; in short, the Park Com- 
pany had not the strength to do it justice. 


The first actual performance of Fidelio in America took place 
on September 9, 1839 at the Park Theater in New York, with a 
cast that included Miss Poole, Giubilei, Manners and Martyn. 
It was given in English, and those who know how “grand opera” 
in English fared at the hands of managers, orchestra leaders and 
singers in the New York theaters of that day, will assume that 
Fidelio was curtailed, garbled and mutilated like all the other 
operas. Nevertheless, it ran fourteen nights. New Yorkers had 
their first opportunity of hearing the opera in its original tongue at 
the Broadway Theater on December 29, 1856.” 

But after all, Americans cannot be said really to have made the 
acquaintance of the master until they knew the Beethoven of the 
orchestra. That orchestra conditions in America were not even 
remotely like the advanced development of England in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, need not be empha- 
sized here. But as the works of Haydn, Mozart, Pleyel, Wanhal 


1This is, we presume, the Thomas Goodwin who furnished the material for R. Os- 

Mason’s “Sketches and impressions, musical, theatrical and social, from the after- 

inner talk of Thomas Goodwin,’’ New York and London, 1887, a not unimportant 
source of information about conditions in America around the middle of the century. 


2See Julius Mattfeld, “A hundred years of grand opera in New York’’ in the Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library, 1925, Vol. 29, p. 793, p. 876. 
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and Kozeluch occur often enough on American programs before 
1800, and as music imported from England could have enabled 
Americans to see what a Beethoven score looked like as early as 
1809, we might expect to learn of attempts at Beethoven orchestral 
performances fairly early in the nineteenth century. As a matter- 
of-fact, comparison of such data as we have, with the programs of 
the London Philharmonic from 1813 onward, will make it clear that 
once again Beethoven came to America chiefly by way of England. 

Unfortunately, I can present no earlier record of an American 
rendition of a Beethoven orchestra work than the oft cited per- 
formance of the C major Symphony at the first concert of the 
Philadelphia Musical Fund Society on April 24, 1821. And it is 
sufficiently well-known that this was probably only one movement 
of the symphony. Complete symphony performances do not come 
until later. Single movements were played in New York in the 
succeeding years. The overtures also begin to make their appear- 
ance. For the sake of brevity and ease of survey I shall arrange 
the instances in tabular form with a repetition of the warning that 
the list can make no pretense to chronological or geographical 
completeness. It does, however, embrace quite a number of per- 
formances that have not hitherto been recorded. Where no source 
is given, the information was gleaned from newspaper advertise- 
ments, chiefly in New York papers, and it is only fair to warn the 
reader that the appearance of an advertisement, even on the 
night of the concert, is not an absolute guaranty that the concert 
actually took place. Probably, however, there are few, if any, 
such cases in the list. . 


1821, April 24. C major Symphony (not complete). 
Philadelphia Musical Fund Society (Madeira). 
1823, March 20. The Men of Prometheus (Overture). 
New York. Concert of P. H. Taylor 
1824, March 4. Prometheus. 
New York. Concert of P. H. Taylor 
1824, Dec. 16. Finale—from the Symphony in D. 
New York. Philharmonic Society 
The word, “Finale,” does not necessarily mean the Finale 
of the Symphony. It was merely the last number on the 
rogram. 
1825, Feb. 24. A Movement from the Symphony in D. 
New York. Philharmonic Society 
1826, Jan. 26. Prometheus Overture. 
New York. Signor Garcia’s concert under the patronage of 
the Philharmonic Society. 
1826, Feb. 28. Sinfonia—Full orchestra. 
Boston Apollo Society. (Appel., loc. cit.) 
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1827, Dec. 5. Overture—Prometheus. 
New York. Miss Moran’s concert 
1828, June 10. Finale—from the celebrated Symphony in D. 
New York. First concert of the Musical Fund Society. 
1828, December. Egmont Overture. 
Philadelphia Musical Fund Society (Madeira, p. 109). 
1831, Feb. 24. Introduction to The Mount of Olives. 
New York. Oratorio in St. Paul’s Chapel ! 
1831, May 11. The Same. 
New York Sacred Music Society. 
1834 Egmont Overture. 
Philadelphia Musical Fund Society (Madeira, p. 130). 
1835, Jan. 13. Eroica, performed as a Septet. 
New York Concert given by the violoncellist, Alfred Boucher. 
1839, Feb. 4. Egmont Overture for two pianos. 
New York. Concert of Daniel Schlesinger. Played by 
Schlesinger and William Scharfenberg. 
1839, June 25. Last Movement of the D major Symphony. 
New York. At the memorial concert for the deceased Daniel 
Schlesinger. (Ritter, p. 272). 


Our next item requires special comment. We have now 
reached a time when the orchestra situation in America is growing 
better. The orchestra that assembled to honor the memory of 
Daniel Schlesinger numbered “sixty masterly players.” It was 
not a permanent body, and the New York Philharmonic did not 
begin its activity until 1842. But there were orchestra-concerts 
in New York during the late thirties, given by an association of 
German musicians, an instrumental adjunct to the German 
choral society ‘“‘Concordia.”” These concerts were more or less 
private performances. Their programs are not advertised in the 


‘This was played as an independent orchestra overture to a miscellaneous program. 
The following criticism by one “Musaeus” in the New York Euter pee for March 1, 1831, 
evinces more musical understanding and insight than we usually find in the American 
criticisms of that day: 

“Having enjoyed Beethoven’s compositions, as performed by one of the finest 
orchestras in Europe, we could not but believe it was at least premature to undertake it 
here—though we eel that the attempt gives strong evidence of the advancement of 
the science among us. Beethoven is an author of great originality,—his compositions 
are truly energetic, and filled with uncommon passages,—his modulation is abstruse, 
and every listener feels, at the first bar, that he is about to hear something new; his dis- 
cords attract our attention, by the — expression, the depth and richness of his 
bass,—all leading our hopes to a brilliant movement; the Allegro follows, not in light 
and tripping passages, but rising, by de , ona sound foundation, one instrument 
after another joins in, until all are worked together in a swelling chorus, admirably 
wrought with skill and science. Of such is his “Mount of Olives,”—it opens with a 
few notes on the Trombones, in the minor key, producing a fine effect; the other instru- 
ments join in with an expression and feeling characteristic of the agitation of those who 
witnessed the “Agony on the Mount.”’ To produce the intended effect of the author, 
every performer must feel inspired with the subject, giving his soul, as it were, to his 
instrument. With this knowledge of Beethoven, we feel it to be a bold attempt,— 
nevertheless, though wanting in feeling, in light, and shade, it was creditable to the 
orchestra, and gives fair promise of better things.” 
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newspapers, but we believe it is quite possible that they may have 
included Beethoven symphonies. At the same time the Boston 
Academy of Music was developing an orchestra which, within a 
few years, became the first genuine exponent in America of Beet- 
hoven, the Symphonist—at any rate, in the matter of public per- 
formances. Of this more presently. 

But Mr. Appel’s assertion that the Boston Academy’s per- 
formance of February 13, 1841 entitles Boston to the credit for 
the first complete Beethoven Symphony in America, and the current 
opinion that at the first concert of the Philharmonic Society on 
December 7, 1842, New York heard the Fifth Symphony for the 
first time, are both in need of revision. It is just another evidence 
of how imperfect is our knowledge of our musical history in this 
period to find that a somewhat earlier concert of considerable 
proportions, which in its day attracted attention even in Boston, 
should have failed to find its way into the historical essays which 
deal with this topic. 

There existed in New York in the first half of the nineteenth 
century a “German Society,” which had been founded about the 
last decade of the eighteenth by Baron Steuben. Its purpose was 
to aid German immigrants. About 1840 the influx of such new- 
comers had grown so great that the funds were exhausted. To 
provide immediate relief for suffering immigrants it was proposed 
to give a concert. The responsibility was assumed by the “‘Con- 
cordia.” The guiding spirit in arranging the concert was the 
pianist L. Rakemann.' The conductor of the orchestra was Ureli 
Corelli Hill (who conducted the first Philharmonic Concert) and 
the “‘Leader of the Vocal Department” was L. Rakemann. The 
concert was given on February 11, 1841, in the Broadway 
Tabernacle. The price of tickets was one dollar. Here is the 
program: 


Part I 
1. Overture—Egmont—Grand Orchestra... ... L. van Beethoven. 
2. Chorus—-Jdger’s Abschied—by the members of the Con- 
8. Fantasia—Violoncello solo, first time here, Mr. Alfred 
4. Duetto—Deh con te—from Norma—Signora Maroncelli and 
5. Chorus—by the 


‘This information is derived from advertisements and news items in the New York 
+ eee — of February 10, 1841, and the New York American of February 9th, and 
ebruary 
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Part II 
6. Overture—Die Felsenmiihle—Grand Orchestra... ... Reissiger 
7. Aria—Ah desio—with violoncello obligato—Signora Maron- 
Mozart 


8. Sextetto for two pianos concertante by Mr. Scharfenberg and 
Rakemann with accompaniment of the clarinetto, horn, 
bassoon and contrabasso, by Messrs. Henning, Woeh- 


ning, Reif and Jacoby................. Ferdinand Ries 
9. Chorus—Der Rhein—by the Concordia with orchestra accom- 
Part III 
10. Grand Sinfonia in C minor................. L. van Beethoven 


Ist movement Allegro con brio 

2nd movement Andante con moto 

8rd movement Menuet and Trio 

4th movement Allegro and Presto finale 


The concert actually took place at the appointed time, and 
Theodore Hach of Boston, who visited New York shortly afterward 
was so impressed by what he heard about it that he wrote in his 
Musical Magazine (March 27, 1841): 


While in New York we heard much spoken of a concert lately given 
by the German Society, and which concert was universally called the 
best since the great one in honor of the lamented Schlesinger, whose 
memory we found still fresh. It had been conducted by Mr. Hill and 
Beethoven’s grand symphony in C minor had formed the chief attraction, 
and been performed in a style that reminded the hearer of a European 
performance, all the instruments being manned in good proportion to 
the whole number, and it being well studied: things which are rarely 
achieved in American orchestras. 


Hach had a particular interest in the matter, for during 
several years he had been devoting much space in his journal to 
the orchestra situation in Boston. His sound constructive criti- 
cism, warm-hearted encouragement and valuable suggestions and 
advice reveal him as a thorough musician and a man of practical 
sense. The Boston Academy of Music was the creation of Lowell 
Mason and George James Webb. But the orchestral development 
rested on the shoulders of another. This was the violinist Henry 
Schmidt. We first run across him in New York, in 1832, as a 
member of the Italian opera orchestra. He disappears from the 
New York city directories after 1835. In the fifth annual report 
of the Boston Academy (May 1837) he is named, for the first time, 
as the director of the Academy’s instrumental music. Beginning 
with a small group of amateurs, he works patiently until he has 
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developed a semi-professional orchestra of thirty to forty players, 
capable of giving a fairly adequate performance of Beethoven’s 
works. Having gained experience with such compositions as the 
overtures of Kalliwoda, Bellini, Auber, Cherubini and Weber, 
and a symphony in E flat by Romberg,the orchestra embarks upon 
its Beethoven career on February 13, 1841 with the C maior 
Symphony (complete), and the Fidelio Overture. The orchestra at 
that time consisted of 4 first violins, 4 second violins, 2 violas, 
2 cellos, 2 contrabasses, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 
2 trumpets, 4 horns, 2 trombones, 1 double drum, triangle and side 
drum; in all, thirty-one or thirty-two players.’ On April 3, 1841 
the Fifth Symphony followed. Before November 20, 1841, they 
had played the Pastoral Symphony and later added the Second. 

During the season 1841-1842, Webb, who, after a difference 
with Mason, had left the Academy before July 1840, returned to 
the fold. In the season 1842-1843 he appears as the conductor of 
the orchestra concerts, using a baton. Schmidt, who had been 
the “leader” in the old style with his violin, severed his connection 
with the Academy this season, although he can be traced in the 
Boston city directories until 1851. He was replaced at the first 
desk by William Keyzer. Under Webb’s direction the Beethoven 
repertoire is increased. The Academy’s concerts came to an end 
in 1847. Dwight tells us that they performed six of the nine 
symphonies.” 

The record of the Philharmonic Society of New York is not 
less honorable. It begins with a performance of the Fifth Sym- 
ony at the first concert on December 7, 1842, followed shortly by 
the Eroica at the second concert on February 18, 1843. The 
third concert (April 22, 1843) brought the Second Symphony. 
The Seventh was played November 18, 1843; the Eighth, Novem- 
ber 16, 1844; the First, March 7, 1846; the Pastoral, April 25, 1846; 
and finally, at a festival concert at Castle Garden under the direc- 
tion of George Loder, the Ninth Symphony was first performed 
in America on May 20, 1846. 

Before we leave this topic, a few random notes on concert 
performances of piano-works and chamber-music will help to 
round out the picture. European piano-virtuosos did not visit 
America in the twenties and thirties. Such resident musicians as 
offered piano-solos by well-known composers on concert-programs 
confined themselves chiefly to Herz, Thalberg, Kalkbrenner and 


1Boston Musical Reporter,” Vol. 1 (1841) p. 130. 


*See Dwight’s “History of Music in Boston” in Justin’ Winsor’s “The Memorial 
History of Boston,” p. 415-464. 
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Moscheles. The pianist Daniel Schlesinger, a pupil of Ferdinand 
Ries, strongly imbued, his biographer tells us, with the Beethoven 
tradition, did not, so far as we know, play any important Beet- 
hoven piano compositions at any of his public concerts in New 
York during his three years of residence there, except on one 
occasion. On entering the Stuyvesant Institute on March 21, 1838, 
to give a piano-concert, he was informed of the death of bis master, 
Ries. He payed a tribute to the memory of Beethoven’s friend 
and pupil, by opening the concert with the Funeral March from 
the A flat major Sonata. 

Two pianists visited America soon after Schlesinger’s death 
in 1839, Rakemann and Kossowsky. I am unable to offer details 
about their New York concerts here. Dwight, reviewing the 
Boston musical season of 1839-1840 in the Dial (Vol. 1, p. 124) 
says that they played Thalberg, Doehler, Chopin, Henselt and 
Liszt. “We should have been much more pleased,” he continues, 
“to have heard the Sonatas of Beethoven, the Concertstiick of 
Weber and such true classic works.” He mentions two trios by 
Beethoven which he heard at these concerts. Hach is a little more 
specific. | From his magazine we learn that in the last week of 
the year 1839, a Beethoven trio was played by Rakemann, piano, 
Schmidt, violin and Hach, violoncello; and at Kossowsky’s second 
piano recital, reviewed on March 28, 1840, a Beethoven quartet was 
performed. 


BEETHOVEN PUBLICATIONS IN AMERICA. 


We have followed the development of Beethoven criticism 
and the course of Beethoven performances in America. Not less 
instructive for him who seeks to discover how the knowledge of 
the master’s works gradually spread through our country, is the 
study of the American publications which bear his name. Of 
course, I cannot go into details here. A few comments of a general 
nature must suffice. 

The earliest item comes rather as a surprise. The picture 
that was drawn of the earliest Beethoven activity, though it is 
founded upon rather inadequate data, would not have led one to 
expect that a comparatively little known Philadelphia publisher, 
Allyn Bacon, should have put his money into Beethoven’s four- 
hand piano sonata, op. 6 as early as 1814 to 1816, under the title of 
“A Sonata composed and arranged as a Duet for two performers 
on one piano forte by Beethoven. Op. 6.” The publication is not 
dated. But the firm name in the form given in the imprint, “Bacon 
& Co., 11 S. 4th St.,” appears in the Philadelphia city directories 
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Reduced fac-simile of Title-page of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 6, as published in 
Philadelphia about 1815 


(By courtesy of the New York Historical Society) 
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in these years only. The only copy known to me is that in the 
library of the New York Historical Society. The title does not 
appear in any large musical library catalog, nor are any other 
similar publications to be found in these catalogs. 

The rapidly growing custom of utilizing vocal or instrumental 
music of Beethoven for hymn-book or other purposes has already 
been discussed and need not detain us further. The earliest in- 
stance seems to occur in the second volume of the “Old Colony 
Collection of Anthems selected and published under the Patronage 
and Direction of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston,” pub- 
lished in 1818, where Beethoven’s Mount of Olives was drawn upon 
for a recitative and the choruses “O hail, ye sons of mortals” 
(“O Heil euch, ihr Erlésten’”) and “Hallelujah to the Father” 
(““Welten singen Dank und Ehre’’). This was followed before 1842 
by about thirty other Beethoven items known to me as published 
in America, but none of them as ambitious as Bacon’s edition of 
Op. 6 of ca. 1815. One of the most curious is “Music, love and 
wine, sung at the Anacreontic Society of Baltimore. Arranged by 
Beethoven,” published by John Cole of Baltimore, about 1822. 

One other, and very entertaining, evidence of a veritable 
Beethoven cult I shall have to treat in a summary fashion. There 
spread over America in the course of the first few decades of the 
nineteenth century, a perfect waltz-craze. It was, of course, a 
mere reflex of the waltz-fever of Europe. Beethoven was involved 
in this movement in Europe before it carried him to America. 
Schubert’s beautiful “Sehnsuchtswalzer” had been published 
under Beethoven’s name before that master’s death, and under the 
title of ““Le Désire” not fewer than fifteen American publishers 
offered it under Beethoven’s name before the year 1870.' The 
flood of Beethoven waltzes in America began about 1830. By 1870, 
we can count about sixty different titles of Beethoven waltz-pub- 
lications in America, to say nothing of nine Beethoven marches. 
Of course, almost all of them are spurious, but it is significant of 
the drawing power and the commercial value of Beethoven’s name 
to find that publishers were willing to foist this trash upon a ready 
public. “‘Weber’s Last Waltz” (which was composed by Reissiger) 
seems to have been the only composition that could keep pace 
with the Beethoven waltzes. Of the authentic Beethoven com- 
positions we might name No. 7 of the Lindlerische Tinze pub- 
lished in 1799 (Complete Works, Series 18, No. 16) which appears 


1The figures are based on a count of the entries in the “Complete Catalogue of 
sheet music and musical works published by the Board of Music Trade of the United 
States of America (New York), 1870. 
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as a Cactus Waltz. The third of the “Twelve Menuets for Orches- 
tra,” composed in 1795 (Series 2, No. 7) is transformed into a 
Verbena Waltz. A number of these pieces are the same as those 
which Nottebohm’s Thematic Index (p. 190) lists as spurious or 
doubtful compositions. Thus Nottebohm’s No. 5 in F major was 
published by at least six different American firms under the title 
of “Le Plaisir.”. The “Hoffnungs Walzer” (Nottebohm’s No. 3) 
appears under various titles as “Beethoven’s Celebrated Grand 
Waltz” or “Favorite Landler Waltz.” This piece we can trace 
directly to England, for it was published before Beethoven’s death 
in the London “Harmonicon” for 1824; and this edition seems to 
antedate the German edition cited by Nottebohm in his index. 

About the fourth decade of the century the Boston publisher, 
C. Bradlee, brought out a whole flower garden of Beethoven 
waltzes beginning with the Azalia Waltz, the Cactus, the Camelia, 
the Fuchsia and so on to the Willow Waltz. 

Of the marches which accompanied this orgy of waltzes the 
“Funeral March on the death of a hero” from the A-flat major 
Sonata is commonest. But usually it is published in A minor 
instead of A-flat minor. With this work, Beethoven is even 
brought into posthumous relation with a great American, for it is 
published after Webster’s death in 1852 as “Daniel Webster’s 
Funeral March by Beethoven.”” And an element of humor is not 
lacking in the composition, ““Montezuma, or Mexico and Puebla 
grand march and quick-step, the music selected from Beethoven 
and Meyerbeer, and played by the United States bands, marching 
into the city of Mexico,” published by Jaques & Brother of 
New York, in 1846. But in this case Beethoven is spared the 
actual discomfort of the association; for the fragment incorporated 
in the march proves to be the melody: “Pria ch’io l’impegno,” used 
by Beethoven as a theme for variations in the Piano Trio, Opus 11, 
and this theme was composed by Weigl. 

America could not claim credit for a really serious piece of 
Beethoven-publishing on a larger scale until the Boston firm of 
Oliver Ditson brought out a complete edition of the piano sonatas. 
They were first published separately in rapid succession. On 
June 26, 1852, No. 17, the Sonata Opus 31, No. 2, was reviewed in 
Dwight’s Journal. It is not without significance that Mendelssohn 
took precedence of Beethoven. By October, 1849, Ditson had 
published four books of the “Songs without Words.” Ditson’s 
example is followed by G. P. Reed of Boston, who in 1852-1853 
published a series of Beethoven’s piano-variations embracing 
ten sets. 
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In connection with these publications we run across the first 
instance of a Beethoven portrait, ‘“‘made in America,” that we can 
name now. ‘The title-page of “The Dream, a grand waltz by 
Beethoven with flute accompaniment by A. Kyle,” copyrighted 
in 1845 by Homan & Ellis of New York, is ornamented with a cut 
of Beethoven, engraved by W. Howland, apparently after the 
Kléber head in chalk. And in the “American Musical Times” (New 
York, June 3, 1848) we read this advertisement: “Beethoven. 
Just published—a splendid life-sized portrait of the great com- 
poser. Published and for sale by W. H. Oakes, 187 Washington 
Street, Boston.” 


BEETHOVEN SOCIETIES 


A word about Beethoven Societies will bring our essay to a 
close. The present splendid Beethoven Association of New York 
has quite a line of forerunners. As early as 1819 there seems to 
have been a Beethoven Society in Portland, Maine.’ 

It lasted for some time. We find a note on a concert of sacred 
music given by this Portland society in the Boston ““Euterpeiad” of 
May 12, 1821, and the ‘‘New York Musical Review” of February 16, 
1839, reprints a note from the Portland “Transcript”’ in which the 
Beethoven Society is mentioned. The Boston “‘Euterpeiad” (Vol. 2, 
p. 45) announces that ‘‘on June 14, 1821, the Beethoven Society 
of Taunton, Mass., will perform an Oratorio at the Meeting House 
of the First Congregational Society from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and other authors.” 

In 1846 we read of a Beethoven Society in Providence, R. I., 
that consisted of twenty-four gentlemen and twenty-five ladies, 
vocalists, and an orchestra of twenty to twenty-four instruments. 
Its vocal leader was Henry Frieze. The instrumental conductor 
was Mr. Bohuszewicz.” 

In 1847 the Yale Beethoven Society, composed of college 
students, chose William Ludden, then a sophomore, as their presi- 
dent and conductor. Among the works brought out by this society 
was Felicien David’s “Le Desert.’ And, finally, Nathaniel Gould 
lists a Beethoven Society among the Boston musical societies 
existing about the middle of the century.‘ 


'Mr. Appel cites the journals of the Rev. Thomas Smith as the authority for the 


"Musical Gazette,” Boston, 1846, Vol. I, pp. 172, 196. 
°F. O. Jones: “Handbook of American Music and Musicians,” Buffalo, 1887, p. 88. 
“Church Music in America,” Boston, 1853, p. 191. 
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This survey, cursory and disconnected though it be, has 
revealed a number of strange features in our own musical history. 
The course of the influence of genius sometimes takes queer turns 
in making its way into the heart of a new or foreign land. But so 
far as our country is concerned, through it all, from the first naive 
attempts to borrow fragments of Beethoven melody, to the reason- 
ably adequate Boston and New York symphony performances 
in the early forties, together with the teaching and preaching 
which preceded and accompanied these performances, we can dis- 
cern the steady growth of a broader and deeper understanding of 
the great master and his work, of which America need not be 
ashamed. 

Thus did the immortal spirit of that Beethoven, who entered 
into our American musical life by way of the church portal or the 
door of the sacred concert-hall in New England and New York, or 
in the company of jovial Anacreontic revelers in Baltimore, at 
last come into its own in that far country, “three thousand hours 
distant” in his own day, but now ready to join in simultaneous 
worship with the whole world to do honor to his memory. 


a 


THE “IMMORTAL BELOVED” 
By MAX UNGER 


HE death of Beethoven left musicological research heir to 

a riddle which remains unsolved to this day. Among the 

deceased tone-poet’s posthumous papers was found an 
ardent effusion, written in pencil by his own hand, the only verit- 
able love letter he is known to have penned. In it the name of 
the addressee is missing, as well as the date; and those who have 
busied themselves with the study of Beethoven’s life-story have 
racked their brains not a little in order to classify the epistle with 
regard to place and date of writing, for all that its contents offer 
a whole series of external indications. Time and place, however, 
were finally, not quite twenty years ago, positively fixed by 
Wolfgang Thomas-San-Galli, in his treatise ‘“Beethoven’s ‘Immortal 
Beloved’: Amalie Sebald” (Halle a. L., 1909). The writer himself 
in a small subsequent book entitled “On the Track of Beethoven’s 
‘Immortal Beloved’” (Langensalza, 1910), was able to supply 
further evidence to support him. Thomas-San-Galli’s contention 
that the lady to be identified was Amalie Sebald of Berlin, however, 
he feels obliged to reject. The name of the actual addressee, 
in fact, remains unknown to this day, and it is also most uncertain 
whether it ever can be discovered. On the other hand, the proof 
as to when and where the letter was composed has been settled 
beyond all doubt. 

In the following pages we will essay, first of all to make clear, 
as concisely as possible, the status of the matter; in addition we 
will also endeavor to present some new data, in which connection 
two new proofs as to the correctness of the dates discovered, in 
particular, will attract attention. 

Though known to the initiate, the letter, for all it has so often 
been reprinted, should not fail to be here cited, in order to facilitate 
the reader’s reference to it at other points. As translated by 
Thayer in the interests of easier readability, it reads: 

July 6, in the morning. 

My angel, my all, my very self—only a few words to-day and that 
in pencil (with yours)—not till to-morrow will my lodgings be definitely 
determined upon—what a useless waste of time. Why this deep sorrow 


where necessity speaks—can our love endure except through sacrifices— 
except through not demanding everything—can you change it that you 
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are not wholly mine, I not wholly thine? Oh, God! look out into the 
beauties of nature and comfort yourself with that which must be—love 
demands everything and that very justly—thus it is with me so far as 
you are concerned, and you with me. If we were wholly united you 
would feel the pain of it as little as I. My journey was a fearful one; 
I did not reach here until 4 o’clock yesterday morning; lacking horses, 
the post-coach chose another route—but what an awful one. At the 
stage before the last I was warned not to travel at night—made fearful 
of a forest, but that only made me the more eager and I was wrong; 
the coach must needs break down on the wretched road, a bottomless 
mud road—without such postillions as I had with me, I should have 
stuck in the road. Esterhazy, travelling the usual road hitherward 
had the same fate with eight horses that I had with four—yet I get some 
pleasure out of it, as I always do when I successfully overcome diffi- 
culties. Now a quick change to things internal from things external. 
We shall soon surely see each other; moreover, I cannot communicate 
to you the observations I have made during the last few days touching 
my own life—if our hearts were always close together I would make 
none of the kind. My heart is full of many things to say to you—Ah! 
there are moments when I feel that speech is nothing after all—cheer 
up—remain my true, my only treasure, my all as I am yours; the gods 
must send us the rest, that which shall be best for us. 
Your faithful, 
Lupwie. 


Evening, Monday, July 6. 

You are suffering, my dearest creature—only now have I learned 
that letters must be posted very early in the morning. Mondays, Thurs- 
days—the only days on which the mail-coach goes from here to K. You 
are suffering—Ah! wherever I am, there you are also. I shall arrange 
affairs between us so that I shall live and live with you, what a life! !! 
thus! !! thus without you—pursued by the goodness of mankind hither 
and thither—which I as little try to deserve as I deserve it. Humility 
of man towards man—it pains me—and when I consider myself in con- 
nection with the universe, what am I and what is he whom we call the 
greatest—and yet—herein lies the divine in man. I weep when I reflect 
that you will probably not receive the first intelligence from me until 
Saturday—much as you love me, I love you more—but do not ever 
conceal your thoughts from me—good-night—as I am taking the baths 
I must go to bed. Oh, God! so near, so far! Is our love not truly a 
celestial edifice—firm as Heaven’s vault? 


Good-morning, on July 7. 

Though still in bed my thoughts go out to you, my Immortal Be- 
loved, now and then joyfully, then sadly, waiting to learn whether or 
not, fate will hear us. I can live only wholly with you or not at all— 
yes, I am resolved to wander so long away from you until I can fly to 

your arms and say that I am really at home, send my soul enwrappe 
in you into the land of spirits. Yes, unhappily it must be so—you will 
the more resolved since you know my fidelity—to you, no one can 
ever again possess my heart—none—never—Oh, God, why is it necessary 
to part from one whom one so loves, and yet my life in W [Vienna] is 
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now a wretched life—your love makes me at once the happiest and the 
unhappiest of men—at my age I need a steady, quiet life—can that be 
under our conditions? My angel, I have just been told that the mail- 
coach goes every day—and I must close at once so that you may receive 
the L. at once. Be calm, only by a calm consideration of our existence 
can we achieve our purpose to live together—be calm—love me—to-day 
yesterday—what tearful longings for you—you—you—my life—my 
all—farewell—Oh, continue to love me—never misjudge the most faith- 
ful heart of your beloved L. 


ever thine 
ever mine 
ever for each other. 


What are the actual facts that may be deduced from this 
letter in three parts? Let us examine it in order to establish them. 
Beethoven, on the morning of July 5th, arrived at a certain spa 
at four o’clock in the morning. Evidently he had promised his 
beloved to write her his address at once, but he spent the first 
day after his arrival in a fruitless search for lodgings. Nor had 
he as yet discovered a permanent place of abode on the day when 
he began his letter, though he at least hopes to have secured one 
the very next day. (Evidently it is in view of this beginning of 
the letter and several other passages that A. W. Thayer, in his 
“Life of Beethoven” takes for granted the probability that the 
latter had enjoyed a conversation with his “Immortal Beloved”’ 
prior to his setting out on his journey.) Because of the bottomless 
roads the four-horse post-chaise in which the tone-poet travelled 
broke a wheel, the identical fate which overtook a certain Ester- 
hazy posting to the same destination along the other, more com- 
monly used road, in an eight-horse equipage. Beethoven’s letter 
is addressed to a certain specific place—‘‘K’’—distant approxi- 
mately some two days’ journey from the place where the letter 
was mailed. The post went every day from Teplitz to “K,” yet 
Beethoven at first thought that it went only Mondays and Thurs- 
days. The indication that the sixth of July was a Monday is of 
special importance in this connection. 

As stands to reason, all the years of Beethoven’s middle and 
later life in which the sixth of July falls on a Monday were first 
of all most closely examined against the possibility that they 
might be taken into consideration in this particular matter. It 
was trouble taken in vain: it was impossible to squeeze the letter 
into a single one of them. As has been mentioned, it was due to 
Thomas-San-Galli that the correct year was finally discovered. 
At the beginning of a letter which he wrote in July, 1812, to Breit- 
kopf and Hirtel in Leipsic, Beethoven expressly states that since 
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July 5th he had been stopping in Teplitz, the well-known Bohemian 
spa. Before this two circumstances invariably have misled Beet- 
hoven investigators: the fact that the Master’s name is entered 
in the visitors’ list at the spa as having arrived on July 7th; and 
the additional one that the friend of Beethoven’s later years and 
his first biographer, Schindler, had stated that the famous letter 
had been written at a Hungarian springs. Both of these original 
objections to the year 1812 dissolve into thin air once we are 
convinced they are negligible—and proof to this effect is easily 
supplied by the text—and that, first of all, the visitors’ list, even 
at that time, was not very accurately kept, and that Beethoven 
evidently was entered as arriving on the later date because, as 
he says at the start of his letter, it was not until beginning with 
July 7th that he had a fixed dwelling-place in the town. In second 
instance, it was impossible for Schindler to have known anything 
at all about the letter, for he himself saw it for the first time only 
after the Master’s death. His assertions in this matter, so open 
to question, are one of the innumerable incorrect presentations of 
fact in which his book abounds. The mere mention of Esterhazy 
in the letter was evidently quite sufficient to lead Schindler to 
transfer the whole affair to Hungary. 

The letter unquestionably dates from a year whose July fell 
on a Monday. The proofs that Beethoven actually wrote the 
letter on July 6th and 7th, during the year 1812, and at Teplitz 
are of quite conclusive gravity. To those furnished byThomas- 
San Galli and again summarized by the writer, the two new ones 
which follow may be added: first, that according to his own testi- 
mony, it is positive that the tone-poet arrived in Teplitz, the 
Bohemian spa, on July 5th, 1812; secondly, that the weather, as 
we know from the diary of Goethe, who stopped at that time in 
Karlsbad and in Teplitz, was extraordinarily bad, so that it 
premises the conditions of Beethoven’s accident. 

Without any further circumlocution, Karlsbad may be ac- 
cepted as the letter’s place of destination. It took two days to 
send a letter from Teplitz to Karlsbad—as is mentioned in one 
place in the letter—so that it came to the addressee’s hand on the 
third day. Furthermore, as the writer was able to prove, from 
Prague, the direction from which Beethoven and Esterhazy 
travelled, there were two roads which led to Teplitz. Beethoven 
had taken the shorter but more difficult road, travelling by post; 
Esterhazy had come by the longer road, probably travelling in his 
own coach. More especially convincing, however, is the verifi- 
cation which the author (p. 23 of his monograph) was able to 
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make, how, namely, the master of tone came to fall into the error 
with regard to the times of departure of the post for Karlsbad. 
The writer was able to refer to a postal route schedule of the 
year 1815, which, in first instance, gave the information that the 
post took the road in the direction of Karlsbad and Eger only on 
Mondays and Thursdays, at eight o’clock in the morning. At the 
end of the schedule, however, was printed the following annota- 
tion: ““From May 15th to September 15th, the post arrives daily 
from all the Imperial-Royal Austrian Hereditary Domains, early 


’ in the morning, and leaves daily in the forenoon, at eleven o’clock, 


for these same.” 

What held good for 1815 or, perhaps better said, the year 
preceding, for it was then, in all probability that the schedule 
cited by the author was written, surely must have held good for 
the year 1812; it is certain that in those days post route schedules 
were not altered with each passing year. 

Whoso, however, after all this data corroborating Beethoven’s 
own letter still may entertain doubts regarding the correctness of 
the year 1812, and might feel inclined to claim that the tone-poet 
may have made a mistake in the day of date of his letter to Breit- 
kopf & Hirtel, to him we may here reveal that the date of Beet- 
hoven’s departure from Prague can be established by documentary 
evidence. According to the Prager Post-Zeitung of the year 1812, 
he left Prague on the forenoon of July 4th and took the post to 
Teplitz. Ordinarily the journey to Teplitz took until the evening 
of the day of departure. But if the post-coach, in consequence 
of the bottomless road, broke a wheel, it is evident that it would 
not reach its destination until early in the morning the following 
day. And, at last, the writer is in position to produce an Ester- 
hazy who also travelled from Prague to Teplitz during those same 
days in July. Yet it was not Paul Esterhazy, that member of the 
princely family with whom the tone-poet was most closely con- 
nected, but Prince Moritz Esterhazy, Imperial and Royal Austrian 
Ambassador at the Saxon Court in Dresden. A couple of official 
documents, still preserved in the Saxon State Archives, prove 
that Prince Moritz made the trip from Prague to Teplitz at the same 
time that Beethoven did; and that after a short stay there he left to 
resume his journey to Dresden. In the Teplitz visitors’ list we 
read: “Prince Esterhazy, Chamberlain and Imperial and Royal 
Ambassador at the Royal Saxon Court, together with his lady, 
from Dresden,” but the entry does not appear until July 23rd, 
the reason for this late entry not calling for explanation at this 
point. Once more it is made evident how unreliable these lists are. 
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Goethe, incidentally, when he in turn arrived at Teplitz on July 
14th of the same year, entered “Prince Lichnowsky, Prince Ester- 
hazy”’ in his diary as being the first two individuals whom he met 
there. This last Esterhazy is obviously identical with the Ester- 
hazy whose previous arrival, in any event, is already guaranteed 
by a letter dated July 8th. 

The writer is convinced that under the circumstances there 
will remain no reader, no matter how prejudiced in favor of another 
date, who will still question the correctness of the year 1812 and 
that of the town of Teplitz, as date and place of the letter’s writing. 
And his only wish—as the editor of a new, collective edition of 
Beethoven’s letters—is that he might lay hand on only a part of 
the many confirmations of a definite year date existing for this 
letter in the interests of other undated writings. 

Yet who was “The Immortal Beloved” herself? Unfortu- 
nately, as matters now stand, this question cannot be answered. 
No answer, however, is to be preferred to an erroneous one. We 
may, nevertheless, in order to establish what negative proof 
exists, look into the tone-poet’s relations with all the women who 
ever have been mentioned as candidates for the honor. In this 
case the singer Willmann, whom the tone-poet is supposed to 
have offered his hand in marriage while still in Bonn, may first 
of all be counted out, since at so late a date as the one with which 
we have to deal she no longer calls for consideration. 

But the love affair with Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, for 
whom Schindler, Nohl and Kalischer have entered the lists, also 
occurs at too early a date to make her candidacy for the post a 
possibility. In addition, Giulietta, ever since 1803, had been the 
wife of Count Wenzel Gallenberg; had gone with him to Italy 
shortly after her marriage and did not return to Vienna until 
toward (or after) the year 1820. The entries which Beethoven, 
in the course of a conversation with Schindler in 1823, made in 
his Konversationsheft are sufficiently well known; yet it may not 
be superrogatory once more to refer to the fact, that when laid 
on the jeweler’s scale, they refuse altogether to jibe with the 
famous love letter. To convince ourselves, let us once more read 
the words as they appear in Beethoven’s awkward original 
French: 


J’étois bien aimé d’elle et plus que jamais son epoux— il étoit pour- 
tant plutét son amant que moi, mais pour elle j’apprenois de son misére 
et je trouvois un homme de bien, qui me donnoit la some (somme) de 
500 fl. pour le soulanger. I] étoit toujours mon ennemi, et c’étois juste- 
ment la raison que je fusse tout le bien possible. Elle est née Guicciardi. 


| 
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Countesses Therese and Josephine Brunsvik 
(After Hevesy) 
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Elle s’étoit l’épouse de lui avant son voyage en Italie—[arrivée 4 Vienne], 
elle cherchoit moi pleurant, mais je la méprisois. . . . 


She loved me very much indeed, and more than ever she did her 
husband—he (Gallenberg) nevertheless, loved her far more than I did, 
but from her I learned of his necessitous condition and found a philan- 
thropist, who gave me the sum of 500 gulden for his support. He always 
was my enemy and it was for that reason that I did him every possible 
favor. She was a Guicciardi born. She married him before his journey 
to Italy. [When she again arrived in Vienna] she sought me out, weep- 
ing, but I scorned her. 


This, when compared with the love letter, sounds relatively 
cool. It might be objected that Beethoven, twenty years later, 
may have viewed his love affair with the Guicciardi more dispassion- 
ately. Yet the letter written his friend Wegeler on November 
16th, 1801, which probably refers to the lady in question, already 
indicates that his affair with her was a passing flirtation rather 
than a great passion: “I am again living somewhat comfortably, 
seeing that I go about more among people. . . . This change is due 
to a dear, enchanting girl who loves me and whom I love; after 
two years I once more enjoy some moments of bliss and for the 
first time I feel that marriage might make me happy. Unfortu- 
nately, she is not on my social plane—and now—to tell the 
truth, I could not marry; I must still bravely knock about a 
bit... .”’ These confessions, too, fail to harmonize with the 
one uniquely great love-symphony contained in the letter under 
consideration. 

With regard to the candidacy of Therese Brunsvik, the sister 
of Beethoven’s friend Count Franz Brunsvik, the writer had 
taken occasion to express himself and as he believes with sufficient 
warrant, in the Berlin Allgemeine Zeitung, of the year 1910. Thayer, 
without pretending to set up absolute contentions, had proposed 
this lady, distinguished by her lofty gifts of character, for dis- 
cussion; others took up his proposal and raised the mere assumption 
of Beethoven’s betrothal to Therese Brunsvik to the status of a 
positive engagement; La Mara (Marie Lipsius) finally, in partic- 
ular. She did so, despite the fact that in the recollections of the 
Countess published by her there is not to be found the least little 
word pertaining to such things. About twelve years ago La Mara 
at last was moved to change her opinion; unfortunately this 
change of mind did not represent an improvement. In her last 
monograph: “Beethoven und die Brunsviks”’ (Leipsic, C. F. Siegel, 
1920), however, she was obliged to overturn the whole house of 
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cards which she herself had erected on her fallacy. An examination 
of the family papers left by Therese Brunsvik had proven the 
utter impossibility of what La Mara had claimed. Since La Mara 
herself has made this confession, no further reference to her pre- 
vious combinations is necessary. We shall allude only to the 
coincidence that Therese, it is true, not until the year 1815, when 
she was forty, was in love—if only in the sense of feeling a purely 
romantic inclination for him—with a man whose first name was 
Louis. Yet the object of her affection was not our great tone-poet, 
but a certain Count Louis Wilhelm Migazzi, occupying an official 
position under the Hungarian government. 

Yet what does the writer now go on to do in her last book? 
Without offering any evidence at all, and ignoring the dates estab- 
lished by the most exact investigation, she simply puts the Coun- 
tess Josephine Dejm, Therese Brunsvik’s younger sister, in the 
place which Therese’s removal left unoccupied. And this for the 
sole reason that in the new letters on which she has drawn, there 
occurs one or another allusion to what is quite obviously a harm- 
less flirtation between Beethoven and the handsome young woman 
in question. 

Josephine Brunsvik, like Therese, one of Beethoven’s piano 
pupils, in 1799, married a Count Dem who died, however, toward 
the end of the year 1803. La Mara, since the year 1812 by no 
means answers her purposes, prefers to transfer the alleged love- 
affair between Beethoven and Josephine De¥m to the year 1807. 
Unfortunately, in so doing her psychology goes utterly to the dogs. 
It is precisely during this later period that nothing at all exists to 
testify to any reciprocal attachment on Beethoven’s part for 
Josephine Deym or vice versa. On the contrary, it seems as 
though toward the middle of the year 1806, some sort of an affair 
was getting under way between the Countess and a certain Baron 
Wolkenstein (See on p. 70 of La Mara’s book, the Baron’s letter 
to Therese Brunsvik). Incidentally, we get the impression that 
chance was trying to make a fool of musicology, for it was during 
the very summer of 1807—a year whose July 6th falls on a Monday 
—that Therese Brunsvik and Josephine Deym travelled together 
with their mother to Karlsbad and Franzensbad.! The somewhat 
delicate Therese, who was suffering from curvature of the spine, 
had been advised that a strengthening “‘cure’”’ was necessary. 

!The eminent author will pardon me for questioning that statement. Countess 
Deym did not accompany her sister and mother to Karlsbad; she was—as was Beet- 
hoven—in Baden in July, 1807. When writing my little book on “The Riddle of the 


Immortal Beloved” before I had received Dr. Unger’s article, I at first fell into the 
same error, but then saw myself obliged to correct it.—Ed. 
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Now it would be quite possible to contend that the whole love- 
letter affair might have occurred in Teplitz, in 1807. Yet there is 
nothing to this supposition; for even La Mara does not venture 
to assert that Beethoven might already have been in Teplitz at 
that time. Besides, a journey on the part of the tone-poet under- 
taken at this time practically must have duplicated that made in 
1812. Yet what does La Mara do? She insists on the possibility 
that the whole thing took place in July, 1807, in the interior of 
Hungary. We now know, however, that the tone-poet was estab- 
lished in Vienna or in Baden, nearby, during the summer of 1807. 
Hence La Mara’s entire new edifice again appears as a recon- 
struction expressly designed to keep ““The Immortal Beloved” 
in the Brunsvik family 

Nor could the love-letter, if written shortly before the journey 
of the Brunsviks, have been intended for the youthful Therese 
Malfatti, the object of Beethoven’s matrimonial plan of the year 
1810. In this connection the writer might call attention to his 
respective articles ““Beethoven’s Heiratsproject”’ (Stuttgarter Neue 
Musikzeitung, 1911) and “Beethoven and Therese von Malfatti” 
(The Musical Quarterly, January, 1925). The matrimonial project 
suffered shipwreck that same spring, probably because the young 
lady felt no more serious reciprocal attachment, and her parents 
were opposed to the match. Probably no musicologist has even 
attempted to see ‘““The Immortal Beloved” in Therese Malfatti. 
Nevertheless she should not be entirely passed over in this pro- 
cessional of women whom the Master loved, or even merely 
thought he loved, the more so in view of the fact that I do not here 
produce a section of the family picture described in the “Musical 
Quarterly” article already cited, the original of which to-day is 
in the possession of the Baron of Gleichenstein in Oberrottweil 
(Baden). In it one may see Therese and her sister Anna, the 
former at the piano, the latter playing the guitar. 

The case of Amalie Sebald on the contrary, would here have 
to be taken more carefully into consideration had not the writer 
already done so in his aforementioned article; for the period of 
Beethoven’s relations with this charming Berlin singer, as a matter 
of fact, coincides with that of the love letter. This conclusion is 
supported by the following data: The tone-poet had made Amalie 
Sebald’s acquaintance in the summer of 1811, during his first visit 
to Teplitz, and again met her there the following summer. Yet 
both a surface reason and one inwardly more valid, the latter in 
particular, argue against the acceptance of Thomas-San-Galli’s 
conclusion. In the first place, at the beginning of July the young 
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lady was not in Karlsbad at all, and Beethoven, as would appear 
from his letter of July 17th of the same year to Breitkopf and 
Hirtel, took for granted that she was still in Berlin. Secondly, the 
notes addressed to her in the second half of September, 1812— 
that is to say, some two months and a half after his document of 
passion aflame—bear witness to what at the most might be a 
flirtation, and in no sense betray a love able to move mountains. 
If one reads these charming billets after reading the great love 
letter, one need not be much of a psychologist to determine the 
great contrasts of feeling. And how, after all, is the consistent 
*‘Sie” [the polite, less intimate form of the German “‘you’’] in the 
various notes to Amalie Sebald, contrasted with the consistent 
“Du” [familiar] and extravagance of phrase in the letter to ““The 
Immortal Beloved” to be explained? 

We might also make incidental mention of the fact that Carl 
Maria von Weber, albeit only for a short time, corresponded with 
Amalie Sebald, and only two years ago two letters by this early 
master of the romantic opera turned up in the possession of the 
Berlin antiquary Poseck. He had written the Berlin sisters, 
Auguste and Amalie Sebald, during his trip to Berlin in the year 
1812, motived by the performance of his “Silvana.” We will 
quote but a single passage from his letter of February 18, 1814; 
which bears witness to certain musical interests the writer and 
the recipient of his letter had in common: 


It is very kind on your part to continue to show such a preference 
for my works, to cherish and cultivate them. At times I no longer have 
any faith in my creative powers. Herewith, at last you have the Tieck 
song as I have reacted to his poem. You know that for a long time I 
held back, did not even want to attempt it at all; I had often read it 
and re-read it, again and again, and then once more laid it aside with a 
sigh, since my inspiration refused to grasp it. Once, finally, when I had 
well-nigh forgotten it, it fell into my hands while going through some 
of my papers, and it stood clearly revealed to my soul. It is full of pas- 
sion and ardor and I let it carry me away. I need not tell you, by way 
of a bribe, that Tieck was very much affected by it. I found no oppor- 
tunity to have certain other songs copied, yet they shall soon follow 
and that, in fact, even before they appear in print. 


The latter probably deals with the setting of a poem by the 
romanticist Ludwig Tieck, the song Sind es Schmerzen, sind es 
Freuden, which in any event is already supposed to have been 
written on January 29, 1813, in Prague, and together with others 
was not published by Schlesinger in Berlin before the beginning 
of 1814. 
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And now to return to our subject after this brief digression. 
The writer, not long after Thomas-San-Galli had published the 
correct year-date, in the Musikalische Wochenblatt (Leipsig, 1909) 
himself had drawn attention to Bettina von Arnim as the possible 
addressee of Beethoven’s letter. 

Yet in his essay already referred to at various times, for the 
most part written in the course of the same year, he had with- 
drawn his supposition; for in the first place Bettina von Arnim 
had been the wife of the poet Achim von Arnim since the year 
1811; secondly, she was not staying in Karlsbad at the beginning 
of July, 1812—though she did, for a fact, together with her hus- 
band, arrive in Teplitz on July 24, or shortly before—and thirdly, 
Beethoven’s only known letter to her written on August 11, 1810, 
does not quite fit in with the love letter in question. The two 
other letters which the Master is supposed to have written her, 
as well as the sonnet he is supposed to have addressed to her on 
the occasion of her wedding, and which the author reprinted in 
his book, must be included in the circle of those poetic inventions 
of which she was so fond. 


Is it so strange, we might ask ourselves, that the name of 
Beethoven’s “Immortal Beloved” has remained a secret from his 
day to our own? Those who are best acquainted with the Master’s 
whole nature and character will at once be ready to answer, “No,” 
for they know that, communicative as he was in so many respects, 
he was just as uncommunicative in others. One should also 
remember that good friends of his are authority for the statement 
that, “he was never without a love!” This may be somewhat exag- 
gerated, yet without any question the names of a whole series of 
ladies for whom his heart once beat amorously, and including 
that very woman for whom it probably glowed most ardently, 
and for whom that letter addressed to Karlsbad was intended, 
have not been handed down to us. 

That the Karlsbad postillion was the object of his quite spe- 
cial attention, incidentally, we may deduce from something else 
written by the tone-poet; something which has not yet been taken 
into consideration in connection with the matter in question.’ In 
the middle of his sketches for the Eighth Symphony, Beethoven 


1Thomas-San-Galli did so in his second book (1910) on ‘The Immorta 
Beloved.” —Ed, 
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at that time jotted down the fanfare which the Karlsbad postillion 
had blown on his horn (Comp. Nottebohn, Zweite Beethoveniana, 
p. 290). 


Did the sound of the little melody, perhaps, sometimes rouse in 
his heart hopes of the arrival of a letter from his “Beloved?” 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 
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(By courtesy of the Library of Congress) 


BEETHOVEN’S OPUS 3 AN “ENVOI DE 
VIENNE’’? 


By CARL ENGEL 


N May 1917, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge of London 

sold by auction the remarkable collection of books and music 

that had been brought together by the late Dr. W. H. Cum- 
mings. At this sale the Library of Congress succeeded in getting a 
large number of rare items; and some it failed to get. Among the 
things that the Library lost to higher bidders was one lot which the 
sale catalogue described in the following words: 


94 BEETHOVEN (LUDWIG VAN) Grand Trio in E flat for 
Violin, Viola, and Vicloncello (Op. 3), Auto. Music, 10 pp. 
oblong folio, an important musical MS. 

** This work was composed by Beethoven, at Bonn, in 1796. It 

- was first published by Artaria, of Vienna, in February, 
1797. 


The description is misleading; the manuscript does not contain the 
whole of the “Grand Trio,” but only the last movement of it. The 
second statement in the triple-starred note is correct. The first is 
obviously an error; Beethoven left Bonn in November 1792, never 
toreturn. However, the errors and wrong guesses of commentators 
have for years pursued this trio with singular persistence. And the 
chase is not over—the hunter is after the game once more, with his 
whole pack of arguments in full ery. 

The Library’s rival, who for the sum of £98 carried off this 
early holograph of Beethoven’s, was a book-dealer in London. 
Dealers buy manuscripts to sell them again. Behind the shield of 
professional reticence it is often difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
to discover on whose behalf their bid was made or to whom an item 
was subsequently sold. Luckily, book-collectors can be boastful 
and crow. Book-dealers, as a rule, are duly discreet and will not 
even whisper. Still, Dr. Karl W. Hiersemann, the well-known anti- 
quarian of Leipzig, very kindly went so far as to inform me that 
he had acquired the same manuscript “aus Privathand” in October, 
1917, or four months after it had been knocked down in London. 
The war did not dampen the ardor of collectors or impede the 
riding of their hobby. In 1918, Dr. Hiersemann (Catalogue 458, 
No. 61) asked 13,500 marks for the manuscript. He sold it “to a 
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German book-dealer” who, in turn, disposed of it “to a German 
collector of prominence.” Having apparently passed through the 
hands of Mr. Jacques Rosenthal, the Munich dealer, the manu- 
script came into the possession of “L’Art Ancien,” dealers in rare 
books at Lugano (Switzerland), who offered it in 1923 (Bulletin 8, 
No. 2314) for the sum of 4,800 Swiss francs. From them the 
Library of Congress obtained it six years after losing it at the 
Cummings sale in London. The advance in price was only a little 
over 100 per cent. The writings of the masters, in their own and 
often illegible hand, are good investments. They quickly rise in 
value. Like Christmas gifts, you should buy them early. But 
what they represent in money value is as nothing compared with 
the satisfaction of bringing a unique treasure safely home into the 
fold of a great and permanent collection. And thus the Odyssey 
of Beethoven’s precious holograph is at a happy end. 


* * 
* 


Once the manuscript had become the property of the national 
library of the United States, it behooved me—in the routine task of 
cataloguing and “dating” it—to ascertain its nature and origin. 
Where and when did Beethoven write it? Was it in Bonn or in 
Vienna? My investigations, of necessity, are still incomplete. 
But what they have cast up so far, of facts and theories, may merit 
publication for several reasons. First, it will show how thickly 
doubts and perplexities can encumber the path of the musicologist © 
or musical bibliographer engaged in the simplest research; second, 
it will afford an opportunity for judging how much or how little 
credence may be placed at times upon the conclusions of the most 
careful biographer or historian—and how long some erroneous con- 
clusion will stand unchallenged. 

In Dr. Hiersemann’s catalogue the description of the manu- 
script came “‘aus der Feder einer wohlbekannten Autoritit der 
musikalischen Bibliographie.” This authority recognized the 
exceptional interest of the piece and pointed out, in a general way, 
“die mancherlei Abweichungen von dem spiiteren Druck. Sein 
[Beethoven’s] feiner kritischer Sinn bewiihrt sich auch schon in 
diesem Jugendwerk, denn die vorgenommenen Anderungen sind 
iiberall wirkliche Verbesserungen.”’ Unquestionably, we have 
here an earlier version of the last movement; how early, the Ger- 
man bibliographer did not venture to guess. On the point of main 


“The various divergencies from the later print. His fine critical sense is_mani- 
fest even in this youthful work, for the changes made are all real improvements.” 
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importance he was cautiously non-committal. This earlier version 
itself, though, has been subjected to changes and improvements in 
the manuscript. It bears the signs of the composer’s incessant 
striving for perfection. There are traces of the polishing pen, a 
pen that could be as delicate and attentive to the smallest detail 
as it was powerful in drawing mighty contours. But it may be 
well to emphasize right here that with reference to thematic mate- 
rial, harmonic structure, and form, the differences between this 
earlier version and the printed score are surprisingly few and slight. 
The Library of Congress holograph is not sketchy or tentative. 
Except for one or two moments of hesitation and uncertainty, it 
flows on, from beginning to end, easy and sure. Yet it is not a 
mere facile copying of Mozart or Haydn, not a belated offspring 
of the ““Mannheimer’’; it shows Beethoven stretching his wings, 
getting ready to soar. As Dr. Hiersemann’s critic wrote of the 
trio: ‘“‘Atmet die Komposition noch Mozart’schen Geist, so kommt 
doch auch Beethovens Ejigenart schon stark zum Durchbruch, 
und zwar besonders im letzten Satz. Hier feiert die sogenannte 
‘durchbrochene Arbeit’ wahre Triumphe.”” 

The writing on the paper cover of the manuscript, according 
to Dr. Hiersemann’s anonymous authority, would indicate that 
this version of the finale was at one time owned by Aloys Fuchs in 
Vienna. The inscription contains the words: “Comp. im J. 1796” 
—the same year that was written by an unknown hand on the 
“Thalberg-Malherbe”’ holograph of the complete and final version 
of the work. Can this date be right for the earlier version? 

I do not believe that M. J. G. Prod’homme had seen this holo- 
graph of the finale when he wrote “La Jeunesse de Beethoven” 
(1921). His references to it and the conclusions he draws from its 
existence give the impression that he had knowledge of it only 
through the description in the Hiersemann catalogue. On p. 313 
of his book M. Prod’homme writes: “Ce manuscrit offrant de 
grandes différences avec la gravure de l’édition de 1797, est vraisem- 
blablement celui de la premiére version de Bonn (1790 4 1792).” 
What the German anonym conservatively termed as “‘mancherlei 
Abweichungen” have grown into “de grandes différences.” On 
p. 274 of his book M. Prod’homme draws the inferential noose still 
tighter when he writes: “Selon Thayer, ce Trio [op. 3] devait 
exister dés 1792. La découverte faite en 1918 d’un des manuscrits 
du finale, provenant de l’ancienne collection d’Aloys Fuchs et 


Tf the composition still breathes Mozartean spirit, nevertheless Beethoven's 
rsonality is strongly in evidence, especially in the last movement. Here the so-called 
broken-work’ fairly triumphs.” 
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offrant de nombreuses variantes avec la version connue, semble en 
effet confirmer cette hypothése.”? And there the deduction dangles 
from the gibbet of historical criticism, in a long row with other 
seemingly confirmed hypotheses. And there it will continue to 
hang by the rope twisted from Thayer’s suppositions, unless we 
contrive to cut it down in answering the following two questions: 

1. Did Thayer have a sound basis for his claim that the 
String Trio, Op. 3, was composed in Bonn? 

2. If Thayer’s basis was faulty, does the Library of Congress 
version of the finale of Op. 3 warrant the assumption that it was 
written in Bonn before October 1792, or could the finale—and 
possibly the whole work—have been written in Vienna after 1792? 


* * 
* 


We have been taught by Thayer to regard Beethoven's Op. 3 
as a product of the Bonn period. All later biographers, down to 
Schiedermair (“Der Junge Beethoven,” 1925), have accepted 
Thayer’s view without blinking and repeated his story verbatim.? 
The story is founded, of course, on what William Gardiner, in his 
reminiscences entitled “Music and Friends,” related about a 
String Trio in E-flat by young Beethoven. The English stocking- 
weaver and musical enthusiast is the fons et origo for the hypothesis 
that Beethoven wrote this trio before he left Bonn, in 1792. But 
as we shall see on closer inspection, far from offering a solid basis 
for any positive assertion such as Thayer made, Gardiner’s tale 
yields to the slightest touch of the probing finger and crumbles into 
a mass of contradictions. 

Gardiner’s “Music and Friends” was published in three volumes. 
The first two appeared in 1838 when Gardiner was 68 years old; 
the third volume followed in 1853, shortly before the author’s death 
at the age of 84. To a certain extent the third volume was only 
a “warming over” of what had been served up fifteen years before. 
Gardiner dwelled on some of his recollections with pardonable 
pride and fond insistence. No musical experience of his younger 
years left a stronger or more durable imprint on his mind, than 
did his first encounter with a composition of Beethoven’s; it was 


1*According to Thayer, this trio was in existence since 1792. The discovery, in 
1918, of one of the manuscripts of the finale, coming from the former collection of Aloys 
Fuchs and offering numerous divergencies from the known version, seems actually to 
confirm this hypothesis.” 

2Wilhelm Altmann, too, in an article on ‘““Beethoven’s Umarbeitung seines Streich- 
trios Op. 3, zu einem Klaviertrio” (Zs. f. Mskw., 1920, III, 3, p. 129), clings to “Ende 
1792” as the time when Dobbeler left Bonn and went to England. 
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the String Trio in E-flat, Op. 3, and the encounter took place at 
Leicester—according to Gardiner, some time between 1793 and 
1796. In all likelihood Gardiner’s statement, that this was the 
first work of Beethoven’s to have been performed in England, is 
correct. And in the performance Gardiner took an active part, 
playing the viola. It is only natural, therefore, that in later years 
he should have reverted over and over again to the telling of this 
unforgetable experience. There attached to it not a little glory for 
himself. In his memoirs, “Music and Friends,” we find two major 
“narratives” of the incident—the first in Vol. I (p. 112-113), the 
second in Vol. III (p. 142-143)—and two minor “references” to 
it—one in Vol. II (p. 793), the other in Vol. III (p. 377). The 
“reference” in Vol. III occurs in a letter of Gardiner’s to Beethoven, 
which is there quoted in full. The letter remained unanswered; 
it was written probably in 1820, and asked Beethoven to contribute 
an overture (“in the key of D minor”) to an “oratorio” which 
Gardiner was just then piecing together in pasticcio fashion. It is, 
therefore, actually Gardiner’s earliest recorded mention of the 
incident to be found in print. Placing the four passages in their 
chronological order, I will now introduce the complete testimony 
of William Gardiner and submit it to the reader’s judgment. 


A-ca. 1820—“reference” in letter to Beethoven, quoted in “M & F,” v. III, 
p. 377: 
Dear Sir, 

“At the house of Lady Bowater, in Leicestershire, in 1796, 

I met with your trio in E flat (for violin, viola, and bass). Its 
originality and beauty gave me inexpressible delight; indeed, it 
was anew senseto me. Ever since I have anxiously endeavoured 
to procure your compositions, as much so as the war would 
permit, etc. 


B-1838-“narrative”’ in “M & F,” v. I, p. 112-113: 
The Honourable Mrs. Bowater, daughter of the Earl of Fever- 
sham, was on a visit to the Elector Palatine at Bonn upon the 
Rhine, when the French invaded the Low Countries, and was 
compelled hastily to leave that place where she had been dwelling 
many years. The Abbé Dobler, chaplain to the Elector, accom- 
panied her to Hamburgh, with the full intention of returning; 
but while there, he was declared an emigrant. She, with her 
sister, Lady Radnor, having large possessions in Leicestershire, 
offered the Abbé a domicile in England: they arrived at Leicester 
about the year 1793, and remained there till the mansion at Old 
Dalby was prepared for their reception. The Abbé, an accom- 
plished gentleman, possessing the taste in music for which the 
Germans are so justly celebrated, soon awakened the attention 
of the neighborhood, by the melodious tones of his violin. The 
Elector of Cologne, in his magnificent chateau at Bonn, like 
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Frederick the Great, had a concert every evening at six o’clock, 
which his chaplain, the Abbé, conducted. At this time the cele- 
brated Salomon and Romberg were in the service of the Elector, 
and formed part of his band. There was also a rough black- 
headed lad, son of the inn-keeper, who exhibited so striking a 
talent for music as to attract the notice of my friend. This boy 
turned out to be that extraordinary genius, and sublime com- 
poser, Beethoven. The Elector, who was a great patron of music, 
soon after the development of his mighty mind, placed him under 
Haydn at Vienna. At this juncture, he had just published the 
violin trio in Eb, when the Abbé, fortunately, in the hurry of his 
departure, put this work into his trunk with some quartetts of 
Haydn, and Wranisky. On arriving at Leicester he sought my 
acquaintance, and with the assistance of Mr. Valentine, the 
professor, this trio of Beethoven was first played in the year 1794, 
many years previous to its being known in London. How great 
was my surprise on hearing this composition, accustomed as I 
had been to the smooth-swimming harmonies of Corelli, the 
articulated style of Handel, and the trite phraseology of the 
moderns! for at that time we had only one symphony of Haydn, 
and not a note of Mozart. What anew set of sensations, I repeat, 
did this composition produce in me! 


C-1838-‘“‘reference” in “M & F,” v. II, p. 793: 


have before stated that I became acquainted with this author’s 
works so far back as 1795, through the circumstance of the Abbé 
Dobler, his patron, residing with us in Leicester. 


D-1853—“‘narrative” in “M & F,” v. III, p. 142-143: 


Chapter XXXIV 
Old Dalby Hall 


1793.—The honourable Mrs. Bowater, daughter of the Earl of 
Feversham, was on a visit to the Elector Palatine, when Pichegru 
invaded the Low Countries. The progress of the French armies 
was so rapid, that she was obliged to leave Bonn with the utmost 
speed. The Elector sent his chaplain, the Abbé Dobler, to see her 
safe to Hamburgh. While there, he was declared an emigrant, 
and his property seized. Luckily, he had placed some money in 
our government funds, and his only alternative was to proceed to 
England. Mrs. Bowater and her sister, the Countess of Radnor, 
had been kept out of their revenues by a disputed title for many 
years; but eventually, they were awarded by a suit in Chancery, 
an estate of the value of three hundred thousand pounds. In 
1793, the lady came to Leicester in search of the estate of Old 
Dalby, in this county, where she intended to reside; but the 
mansion was so much out-of-repair that it would require a year 
or more to make it fit for her reception. During this interval she 
took lodgings in Leicester. Mrs. Bowater, having lived much in 
Germany, had acquired a fine taste in music; and as the Abbé was 
a very fine performer on the violin, music was essential to fill up 
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this irksome period. My company was sought, with that of two 
of my friends, to make up, occasionally an instrumental quartet. 
The Abbé was a refined and accomplished gentleman, who wrote 
and spoke our language correctly; and, as a specimen of his style 
and the nature of our parties, I copy one of his notes, received on 
a disagreeable, rainy morning :—“‘As the day is good for nothing 
but a dinner and music, Mrs. Bowater hopes for your company 
at four and a quartet in the evening.” These visits were regu- 
larly continued till the lady removed to Old Dalby Hall. Our 
music consisted of the quartettos of Haydn, Bocherini, and 
Wranisky. The Abbé, who never travelled without his violin, 
had luckily put into his fiddle-case a trio composed by Beethoven, 
just before he set off, which thus, in the year 1793, found its way to 
Leicester. This composition, so different from anything I had 
ever heard, awakened in me a new sense, a new delight, in the 
science of sounds. Beethoven was the son of a tenor singer in the 
cathedral of Bonn, and, as a lad. was patronized by my friend, 
and afterwards placed by the Elector under Haydn, at Vienna. 
This composition opened to me a new view of the art. It wasa 
language that so powerfully excited my imagination, that all 
other music appeared tame and spiritless. When I went to town, 
I enquired for the works of this author, but could learn nothing 
more than that he was considered a madman, and that his music 
was like himself. However, I had a friend at Hamburgh, through 
whom, although the war was raging at the time, I occasionally 
obtained some of these inestimable treasures. In the summer 
of 1795, Mrs. Bowater removed to Dalby Hall.” 


So much for Gardiner’s recollections. On some points, it must 
be admitted, they are a little hazy. Was his memory less sure 45 
years after the occurrence than it was 60 years after? Or, did 
Gardiner have before him evidence in 1853 which he lacked in 
1838 and which precluded all doubt? Be that as it may, we are 
confronted in each of the four passages with a different year. 
Gardiner placed the first performance of the trio in Leicester: 
(A) “‘in 1796’; (B) “‘in the year 1794’’; (C) “‘so far back as 1795”; 
and (D) “in the year 1793.” 

Obviously, only one of the four years can be correct. But 
which one? These are rather momentous years in Beethoven’s de- 
velopment. Twelve or eighteen months here are enough to make a 
difference in his style. Therefore the “‘stilkritische Erwigungen” 
will fall heavily into the scales. 

We must take it for granted that Gardiner is mistaken when 
he speaks of the trio which the abbé brought along as “at this 
juncture ... just published.” If it was from printed parts that 
Dobbeler, Gardiner, and Valentine played the work, it would throw 
that first performance still farther forward into a time after Febru- 
ary, 1797. We must assume also that Gardiner is compressing the 
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calendar a little too vigorously, when he writes that upon hearing 
the trio at Leicester, “in the year 1793,” he went to town (pre- 
sumably he means London) to inquire for other works by this 
astonishing young musician, and that the music-sellers told him 
the composer “was considered a madman and that his music was 
like himself.” On the face of it, this is plain nonsense. Thayer 
swallowed it in silence. There was no one among London music- 
sellers, either in 1793 or in the next few years, who could possibly 
have known enough of Beethoven’s personality and music to pro- 
nounce the typical shop-keeper’s verdict that both were crazy. 
That verdict, no doubt, was reached by many, and not all of them 
music-sellers; but it belongs to a later time than does the latest 
among the four different years which Gardiner suggests for the 
first performance of the trio in Leicester. 

Thayer overlooked, or conveniently brushed aside, the “‘narra- 
tive” B in Vol. I of ‘‘Music and Friends,” and the “reference’”’ C 
in Vol. II. He did know the “‘reference”’ A in Vol. ITI, contained 
in Gardiner’s letter to Beethoven; it will be found in the fourth 
volume of the German edition of Thayer (where Deiters calls 
attention to the discrepancy in year-dates, but assumes that the 
earlier date, 1792, is correct), and in the third volume of the Amer- 
ican edition of Thayer (where the reader is left to spy the discrep- 
ancy for himself). The “narrative” D in Gardiner’s Vol. III, 
remained unchallenged and was accepted as trustworthy proof 
that Beethoven had written his Op. 3 while still at Bonn. If it 
was actually composed, or only begun, or even conceived there, it 
will require other proof than that which Thayer believed to have 
found in Gardiner’s reference to the departure from Bonn of the 
abbé Dobbeler. As concerns that departure, let us see if— 
without stirring up the dust among the old town-records of Bonn 
and Leicester, or the shipping-records of Hamburg—we can not 
ascertain its exact, or very nearly approximate, time from the same 
material that Thayer had before him sixty years ago, throwing 
upon it only such critical light as our knowledge of the political 
events of the period will afford us. 


* * 
* 


Thayer, of course, went about it in a similar way. He linked 
the date when the Hon. Mrs. Bowater and her soutaned cavaliere 
servente left Bonn with the political turn of affairs alluded to by 
Gardiner. But the link was not only a loose one, it was the wrong 
one. On p. 240 of the 1866 edition of his Life of Beethoven, 
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Thayer introduced the Bowater-Dobbeler episode with a sentence 
which Deiters translated in these words: 


Bei der allgemeinen Flucht aus Bonn, entweder zu Ende Oktober, 
oder der am 15. Dec. 1793, befahl der Kurfiirst seinem Caplan, dem 
Abbé Clemens Dobbeler (vgl. Hofkalender 1792,! S. 14) eine englische 
Dame, die ehrwiirdige [!] Mrs. Bowater, nach Hamburg zu begleiten.? 


Only after this introductory sentence, made up by Thayer, 
begins the direct quotation from Gardiner with the words (in 
Deiters’ translation): ‘““Wihrend sie dort waren, etc.”” Compare 
this beginning with the “‘narrative”’ D, and you will see how Thayer 
decapitated Gardiner’s story and put upon the trunk a head of his 
own making. Unfortunately it was a misfit, adorned by a mistake 
or misprint. The year-date, clearly, is wrong. There were no 
occasions for flight, general or particular, from Bonn in 1793. 

Two pages farther, i.e. on p. 242 of the 1866 edition (in a 
chapter left out by Krehbiel in the American edition), Thayer deals 
with the flight, or flights, of the Elector himself. Here, however, 
the year is correctly given as 1792; moreover, Thayer discloses the 
very days—Oct. 30 and Dec. 15—on which the Elector is supposed 
to have quit his residential town in a first and second flight. 

Thayer’s mistake in the year on page 240 is easily explained 
by the bold “‘1793” at the start of Gardiner’s “narrative” D, which 
start Thayer suppressed, but not without first having been misled 
by it. Deiters corrected the error. In his 2nd edition, 1792 stands 
for the “general flight” into which Thayer threw the abbé and his 
English charge, as well as for the poor Elector’s first two forced 
evasions. Nevertheless, wrong year-dates stick to this tale of-war 
and war’s alarms like burrs to a coat. In the Krehbiel edition 
1793 reappears, instead of 1792! The printer’s devil certainly never 
had finer sport. But other imps and demons were at play. What 
mischievous spirit suggested to Thayer that there was any “allge- 
meine Flucht aus Bonn”’ at all in 1792? 

According to a long and well documented article on Max 
Franz, by Herman Hiiffer, in the “Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie,” (Leipzig, 1885), the Elector left Bonn on the 22nd (not on 
the 30th) of October, one day after the French had taken Mayence. 
With the republican troops so signally victorious and so near, the 
Elector may well have thought it wiser to put the Rhine between 
himself and the French. His first departure, however, was probably 


1In Riemann’s third edition it is 1782. 


2“At the general flight from Bonn, whether the one at the end of October or that 
of December 15, 1793, the Elector ordered his chaplain, Abbé Clemens Dobbeler, to 
accompany an Engiish lady, the Honourable Mrs. Bowater, to Hamburg.” 
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due not so much to his own nervousness as to the example of the 
panic-stricken Elector of Treves who, at the news of the fall of 
Mayence, on October 21, fled to Bonn and from there hurried to 
safety on the right bank of the Rhine. Here we should remember 
that the Elector of Treves had good cause for uneasiness. He had 
more or less openly connived with the French émigrés, had given 
them support, and thus had drawn upon himself the wrath of the 
Republican Government. Max Franz, on the contrary, had as yet 
nothing to fear either for himself or for his domains. He had main- 
tained strictest neutrality between France and the powers of the 
Coalition; he had given no encouragement to the émigrés. In an 
order of April 11, 1792, he had proclaimed it unlawful for any 
town in his Electorate to shelter more than 20 or 30 emigrants; 
and when an armed band of them tried to gather and take up 
quarters in Andernach, the royalists were promptly conducted 
across the frontier. There was no reason for a “flight” of the 
Elector Max Franz in October 1792, or for a “general flight”’ of his 
loyal subjects. To be sure, certain precautions were taken: the 
archives and treasures were bundled up, ready to be loaded on 
ships, waiting to ferry them across the river at a moment’s notice; 
apparently the ships never left their docks. As a matter of fact, 
the Elector very soon returned to Bonn. Storm-clouds gathered 
again, more threateningly, after Dumouriez’ victory at Jemappes 
(November 6th). Still, the danger can not have been imminent, 
nor the scare demoralizing, for it was only on December 2l1st 
that Max Franz turned his back on Bonn a second time and trans- 
ferred his electoral court tothe seat of his prince-bishopric, Miinster. 
Again there was no “general flight.” It was not Max’s “second 
hejira,” as Thayer suggests; the Elector’s move (according to the 
“Allgemeine Deutsche Bicgraphie’’) was due chiefly to “das iius- 
serst missfillige Benehmen der Oesterreicher in seinem Lande.” 
In other words, if he ran away, he did so not from the French, but 
from his own countrymen, who were sharply criticizing his neu- 
trality and were trying to draw him into the war. Max remained 
in Miinster, with his courtiers and theatrical troupe and band of 
musicians, until April 21, 1793, when they all returned to Bonn. 
In 1794 things were changed. Pressure from Vienna had 
become too strong. The Elector’s compromises—offers of money— 
had been rejected. As prince of the Empire he had been finally 
forced to accept his constitutional obligations and furnish troops 
for the armies of the Coalition. Thereby he had entered the ranks 
of France’s adversaries. And when the French, in the summer of 
1794, beat one imperial army after the other, chased the British 
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out of Belgium and Holland, made ready to seize the open and 
fortified towns along the Rhine, then the time had come for the 
good people of Bonn to pack up and take to flight. Which they did. 

Now let us revert for a moment to Gardiner’s two “‘narra- 
tives.” Admitting that they are not in agreement on the year 
when the Hon. Mrs. Bowater and her abbé reached Leicester, both 
stories agree on a circumstance which would seem clearly to define 
the year when they left Bonn. Perhaps at 68, no less than at 83, 
Gardiner’s memory for dates had begun to be a little shaky, while 
the relation of causes and effects, the order of salient events, still 
stood out in his mind pretty firmly. This is an experience common 
with most people. In 1838 Gardiner wrote that Mrs. Bowater 
and her companion fled from Bonn to Hamburg “when the 
French invaded the Low Countries”; in 1853 he specified that it 
was “when Pichegru invaded the Low Countries.” If Gardiner is 
right in placing the flight of his friends at the time of Pichegru’s 
campaign in Holland, it simply means that they left when the 
populace rushed off before the advancing French entered Cologne 
and Bonn. That was in October 1794, not 1792. 


* * 
* 


Thayer seems to have got his dates for flights, single and elec- 
toral or general and plebeian, from a little monograph on Max 
Franz written by von Seida und Landensberg and published in 
Niirnberg, in 1803. I have not been able to consult this book. 
But I suspect it is from this source that Thayer is quoting when he 
asserts: “Am 7ten Oktober [1794] riickte Pichegru in Bonn ein.” 
Was it Pichegru himself? Cologne and Bonn were occupied by 
the army of the Sambre-and-Meuse, then under the direct com- 
mand of Jourdan, while Pichegru, the generalissimo, was pressing 
his army of the North into Belgium and Holland. And what 
about the date, October 7th? 

The forest in which grow historic dates is often dark and dense. 
They do not always drop conveniently from official documents 
like ripe fruit suspended from stately trees, but grow in a tangle 
out of a swampy and uncertain ground. The place is the very 
haunt of the will-o’-the-whisp. And to follow the illusive light is 
dangerous—but also amusing, as the present instance shows. 
Every “authority” I have been able to consult in an endeavor to 
corroborate Thayer, has furnished me with a different date for the 
entry of the French in Bonn. Citoyen [Pierre] David, in his 
“Histoire chronologique des opérations de l’armée du Nord, et de 
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celle de Sambre-et-Meuse” (Paris, 1796) writes that “‘l’armée de 
Sambre-et-Meuse . . . se rendit maftresse de Cologne le 15 [Vendé- 
miaire] (7 Oct. v. st.) & de Bonn le 18 (10 Oct., v. st.).” But the 18 
Vendémiaire of the republican calendar was the 9th, and not the 
10th of October, old style. Peter Friedrichs in “Die Verfassung 
und Verwaltung der Stadt Bonn z.Z. der franzésischen Herrschaft”’ 
(Bonn, 1911) says: “Am 6 Oktober hielten die Franzosen ihren 
Einzug in Céln, 2 Tage spiiter in Bonn.” Thayer writes (quoting 
from von Seida und Landensberg) that the Elector left Bonn for 
the last time “at the beginning of September” [1794]. The very 
thorough-going contributor to the “A. D. B.” was evidently in 
possession of data which enabled him to fix not only the day of the 
Elector’s departure as October 2nd, but the hour as 3 o’clock of the 
afternoon. Max Franz had tears in his eyes; and apparently not 
all of the populace had as yet rushed off in a “general flight,”’ for 
there were enough people left to line the streets while their weeping 
sovereign and shepherd, from his coach, bestowed on them his final 
blessings. One of his last acts of kindness may have been the order 
given to his chaplain and master of his electoral band, Clemens 
Dobbeler, to see the Hon. Mrs. Frances Bowater safely to 
Hamburg. 

Now Gardiner tells us that, while at Hamburg, Dobbeler was 
declared an “emigrant”’ by the French, who confiscated the property 
he had left in Bonn. Is it possible that such a confiscation could 
have taken place in 1792? Could it have taken place at any time 
before the French entered Bonn in October 1794? Is it, therefore, 
not likely and almost certain, that Dobbeler and Mrs. Bowater 
were still in Hamburg in October or November of 1794? 

There is, then, nothing in Gardiner’s references to Beethoven’s 
Op. 3 and his hearing it first played at Leicester, which would sup- 
port Thayer’s claim that, because Dobbeler brought a copy of it to 
England, it was composed in Bonn before the Autumn of 1792. 
Had Dobbeler and Mrs. Bowater left Bonn late in 1792, it would 
mean that they spent two years in Hamburg. What for? Waiting 
till the French should enter Bonn and seize the poor abbé’s belong- 
ings? Kindhearted as the Elector was, it is doubtful whether be 
would have willingly parted with his private chaplain and musical 
director—even temporarily—before the final catastrophe. Even 
during the four months that he spent in Miinster (Dec. 21,1792— 
April 21, 1793) Max Franz was surrounded by his court, his friends 
and guests. It was a retreat, but not an enforced one, not an 
ignominious one, and probably not a very dull one either. English 
ladies and gallant abbés need not have been excluded from it. 
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Their time for leaving did not come until the first days in Octo- 
ber, 1794. 

If further proof is needed to show Thayer was mistaken when 
he inferred from Gardiner’s tales that Dobbeler and Mrs. Bowater 
could have left Bonn in 1792, I will now quote a passage from 
“Glimpses of Ancient Leicester” by Mrs. T. Fielding Johnson? 
(2nd ed., 1906). The author, who apparently had access to depend- 
able town-records, says on pages 352 and 353 of her book: 


Mr. Gardiner claimed with justice to be the first to introduce the 
name and genius of Beethoven into England. In the year 1794, the Abbé 
Dobler an accomplished musician who was chaplain to the Elector of 
Cologne, being forced from political reasons to leave Germany, was offered 
a shelter in this country by a Roman Catholic lady of property who had 
formed his acquaintance abroad—the Hon. Mrs. Bowater of Little 
Dalby Hall. Here he at once sought the friendship of the well-known 
dilettante in music, William Gardiner, and subsequently showed him a 
violin trio in E flat lately written by a young musician—Louis van Beet- 
hoven—the son of an innkeeper and chorister in the Elector’s Chapel 
at Bonn. The latter having recognized i in the youth an original genius for 
music, had placed him under the tuition of the great Joseph Haydn at 
Vienna; and on leaving Germany the Abbé had hastily put the Trio into 
his trunk with other instrumental music. On looking over the composi- 
tion, Mr. Gardiner’s interest was at once aroused, and inviting Mr. 
Valentine and other local violinists to try it, the Trio was played over 
with surprise and delight in a room in the town, in 1794, several years 
before the works of Beethoven were introduced in London. 


Here is corroboration of a welcome and credible sort. There 
can be no longer any doubt as to whether it was in 1792 or in 1794 
that Dobbeler left Bonn. He remained there just about two years 
after Beethoven had gone to Vienna. 


* * 
* 


In revising Thayer’s “Beethoven” for the second edition, 
Deiters rewrote the entire chapter on “What did Beethoven com- 
pose in Bonn?” This had become inevitable in the light of later 
research and with the insight gained from a more thorough study 
of the works involved, or supposed to be involved. When he came 
to the Trio Op. 3, Deiters found himself in trouble. There were 
the stories of Wegeler and Schindler that the work was composed 
in Vienna. There was Thayer’s contention, based on Gardiner’s 


1This book served Mr. Orlando A. Mansfield in writing his able article on ‘‘ William 
Gardiner, of Leicester’ (in ‘‘The Musical Times,” Oct. 1, 1926). But why did Mr. 
Mansfield try to make the jumble worse by saying that the Dobbeler trio was the one 
“now known as Op. 9, No. 1, in E flat’? 
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story, that the trio had been composed in Bonn before 1792. 
Against Thayer, poor Wegeler and Schindler did not have the 
ghost of a chance. So Deiters scrupulously reprinted the whole of 
Thayer’s demonstration that the trio originated in Bonn, and 
accepted it as convincing. But he did so with a reservation. The 
trio, as we know it, exhibits a degree of skill, a richness of invention, 
a perfection of form, which made it difficult to believe that it had 
been definitely completed in Bonn. The finished product points 
unquestionably to a later period. Not very much later, to be sure; 
only one or two years. But these were years of tremendous strides. 
How could the claim of Thayer and the evidence presented by the 
music itself be brought into agreement? 

Deiters hit upon a very ingenious and plausible solution: the 
work which Beethoven supposedly wrote in Bonn before 1792 
must have been thoroughly overhauled in Vienna before its pub- 
lication in 1797. Thus only could the “ripeness” be accounted for 
which distinguishes this alleged Bonn composition from the other 
works that fall, or are thought to fall, into the same period. Thus 
only could Deiters, in rewriting Thayer’s chapter, explain how it 
was possible that by this trio “we are lifted to a higher plane”’ than 
by any other of the Bonn compositions, that in fact it surpassed 
not only what lay immediately behind it but even some of what 
presumably followed. It “discloses the fully developed Beethoven 
as we know him.” There is no higher praise. Thomas-San-Galli 
wrote in a similar vein: “Kurz, das Trio erscheint als ein Meister- 
werk, ein in sich abgerundetes Kunstwerk der unterhaltenden Kam- 
mermusik.”’ Dr. Hans pronounced it “eines der frischesten, 
erfindungsreichsten Stiicke aus dieser Zeit.” Prod’homme recog- 
nized in it “V’influence trés nette de Mozart,” but also declared 
that “les premier, second,et quatriéme morceaux de ce Trio révélent 
linvention, la sensibilité beethovénienne.” Gustav Ernest also 
followed Thayer, the bellwether, without wavering, but he insisted 
that “‘ein Gefiihl der Kraft spricht doch aus dem ersten Satz, und 
dieses Gefiihl diussert sich ebenso in der thematischen Anlage wie in 
der Durchfiihrung, die mit solcher Breite und Abrundung gestaltet 
ist, dass die Vermutung, der Satz habe seine endgiiltige Fassung 


1“Tn short, the trio appears as a masterwork, a polished work of art belonging 
to the class of entertaining chamber-music”’ (Thomas-San-Galli). ‘‘One of the freshest, 
most ingenious pieces of this period’”’ (Gd/). ‘The first, second, and fourth movements 
reveal Beethoven’s inventiveness and sensibility” (Prod’homme). ‘And yet there is a 
feeling of force that emanates from the first movement, and this feeling is expressed in 
the thematic material as well as in the working out, which is of such breadth and polish 
that one can not dismiss the supposition that the movement received its definitive 
version only in Vienna. The other movements, too... are without exception most 
charming creations” (Ernest). 
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erst in Wien erhalten, nicht von der Hand zu weisen ist. Auch die 
iibrigen Sitze . . . sind ausnahmslos tiberaus reizvolle Gebilde.” 

The trio as it stands in its printed edition, then, is generally 
conceded to be a little masterwork. In workmanship it is too 
advanced for Bonn, even though it should prove true that there 
it was first conceived and composed. Hence its merits must rest 
upon the extensive revisions alleged to have been made in Vienna. 
To demonstrate just how extensive they were, all we lacked was a 
copy of the first, or any earlier, version for comparison. 

We now have one movement, the last, of the trio in such an 
earlier version, namely the holograph in the Library of Congress. 
When it was recognized as such an earlier version, in 1918, it was 
thought to prove the correctness of Deiter’s theory relative to the 
Vienna revisions. Prod’homme, for one, jumped at the conclusion, 
as we have seen, that the “numerous” and “great” differences 
between the printed edition and the holograph probably stamp 
this manuscript as part of a Bonn version. 

My personal belief is that the Washington holograph was 
written in Vienna. The changes are not at all many—there are 
less than twenty—and the important fact is that, with one single 
exception, they are not “great” but decidedly small. They are 
changes which improved the “Spielbarkeit”’ of the music for the 
string players. They are mostly translations of figure work from 
the keyboard to the fingerboard. They do not give the music a 
new face, ariper look. They do not involve new thematic material, 
or even a re-casting of the existing themes; there is no re-shaping 
of the form. A few of these changes were already made in the 
Washington holograph itself, such as the following: 

changed to 


For the ’cello figuration in measures 319 and 320 the Wash- 
ington MS. gives these four variants: 


‘ 
changed to 
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only to be all four thrown over for the one in the printed score 
that has lost all angularity and rolls off in this rounded phrase: 


An interesting moment of “hesitation” occurs in the violin 
solo passage beginning with measure 394. The Washington MS. 
plainly shows the “first guess” to have been this: 


py © Piette teres Me 


It was changed in the Washington MS. to the following: 


t t + t t fF 


Ld 


In the final version it runs thus: 


One or two illustrations will suffice to show the character of 
the “revisions” that differentiate the 


Washington MS. fromthe Printed Score 


M. 11-12 


M 281 4 


They are minor changes one and all, with a single exception: 
the cutting out of two measures in a modulation which in the holo- 
graph stands thus: 


nd 


| 
| 
(Measures 15-16 similarly changed, but not meas. 33!) 
| 
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and in the printed score has been telescoped into 


The contraction eliminates the second G minor, which slightly 
halted the flow of the harmonic progression. 

Except for this single change, there is no radical difference 
between the two versions, no variance in the thematic material, 
no more elaborate development of it, no new harmonic devices, no 
increase in technical mastery—nothing outside of the finishing 
touches, a polishing of the passage work here and there, to make 
it lie more comfortably under the fingers, to render it more idio- 
matic—minor changes and improvements which may have resulted, 
in part, from suggestions offered by Schuppanzigh and his colleagues 
after trial performance. We find nothing here even remotely ap- 
proaching the painstaking and laborious evolutions contained in 
the later sketchbooks of the master. 

Thus the fabled “revisions” dwindle down to nothing, or they 
must antedate the Washington holograph. The fable kad been 
invented to reconcile Thayer’s hypothesis of the Bonn origin and 
the consensus of opinion of later critics that in its final form the 
trio was “‘too good for Bonn.” But so is the Washington version 
of the last movement. The very close resemblance between the 
two leaves hardly a doubt that both were written in Vienna. In 
the absence of positive evidence that the work was actually begun 
or sketched in Bonn, the conjecture is fairly safe that the whole 
work was written in Vienna, in 1798, or in the first part of 1794. 


Lad 


* * 
* 


I foresee the immediate objection: if the trio was written after 
Beethoven had arrived in Vienna, in November 1792, how did the 
Abbé Dobbeler get a copy of it before he left Bonn in October 1794? 
I would suggest a very simple answer to the question. 

When Beethoven went to Vienna in 1792, he was a stipendiary 
of the Elector Max Franz. Deiters found in the Diisseldorf archives 
proof that the stipend was paid in quarterly instalments as late as 
March, 1794. With the suspension of these payments, due to 
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political and financial embarrassments of the Elector, the latter’s 
solicitude for Beethoven did not stop. Max Franz continued to 
regard the young musician as attached to his service, as merely ‘‘on 
leave,” and subject to recall. When Max Franz, after the catas- 
trophe in the autumn of 1794, sat in his castle at Mergentheim, 
took stock of what was left him, and drew up in his own hand a 
“Hofstaatsentwurf” for a much reduced court at Miinster—which 
he hoped to save out of the wreck—he included in the list of his 
musicians “Beethoven, ohne Gehalt in Wien, bis er einberufen 
wird.” The recall never came. But certainly during the first two 
years, anyway, of his sojourn in Vienna, Beethoven still felt himself 
“‘beholden” to his electoral master, whose interest, as Schiedermair 
only recently reminded us, is visible in letters of April and 
May, 1796. Does it seem reasonable to believe that in January, 
1794, when Max Franz came to Vienna for a short visit on political 
business, Beethoven should have neglected to pay his respects to 
his patron? Thayer hints at an audience which Max granted his 
protégé in Vienna for the discussion and settlement of money 
matters. What could have been more natural than that on some 
such occasion Beethoven presented to the Elector his most recently 
finished composition as an example of the progress he had made 
since his arrival in Vienna. And the Elector, as naturally, on his 
return to Bonn would have passed on the composition to his musical 
chaplain for a performance. Possibly the trio came to Bonn even 
later than that—by post or in some other way—on a day closer to 
October 1st, 1794, than to January Ist of that year. For if Gar- 
diner’s “‘at this juncture . . . just published” and “‘a trio composed 
by Beethoven, just before he [Dobbeler, of course] set off” were not 
pure invention, there can attach to these references only one mean- 
ing, and that is this: Dobbeler told Gardiner at Leicester that 
Beethoven’s trio was a new composition, recently finished, which 
he, Dobbeler, had received a short time before leaving Bonn in the 
Autumn of 1794. What Dobbeler took to England must have 
been a version very nearly approaching the final one, or at any 
rate one not differing from it much more than does the Washington 
holograph. An “unrevised” Bonn version of 1792—even had it 
existed—would hardly have been so novel, so distinctive, so mas- 
terly, as to justify Gardiner’s ecstatic fuss and flourish. 

And now we can answer the two questions formulated in the 
beginning of this article: 

1. Thayer had no basis in Gardiner’s story for the claim that 
Beethoven’s Op. 3 was written in Bonn before October, 1792. On 
the contrary, upon investigation, Gardiner’s recollections prove the 


A 
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possibility of the trio having been first written, or just finished, as 
late as the Summer of 1794. 

2. There is nothing in the Washington holograph of the 
Finale of Op. 3 to indicate where this manuscript was made. But 
throwing into the scales the weight of the “‘stilkritische Erwiig- 
ungen,” the close resemblance—approaching identity—of the 
printed version and the Washington holograph, gives to the latter 
all the appearance of having been written in Vienna. Until a still 
“earlier version” of the work can be found and proved to have 
originated in Bonn, it must be assumed that not only the last 
movement, but the whole trio was composed in Vienna. 

Without straining and stretching, then, the inference nearest 
at hand is this: Beethoven’s String Trio, Op. 3, was an “‘enroi de 
Vienne,” written while he was still a ““pensionnaire,” or stipendiary, 
of the Elector Max Franz. 
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HANS VON BULOW AND THE NINTH 
SYMPHONY 


By WALTER DAMROSCH 


fashion his own emotional sensibilities on those of another 

and slavishly following his instructions, his tempi, dynamics 
and phrasing, still give an impression of an individual utterance 
seemingly emanating from his own conception of the composer’s 
intentions? The answer is, of course, an unqualified “no.” But 
to the young conductor whose life is still in the making, whose 
ideals are not yet clearly and absolutely defined, and whose 
technique is still in the process of formation, the constant inter- 
course and association with an older, more experienced and greater 
musician is of inestimable value. In that sense a great deal of the 
technique of conducting and general musicianship and of the 
inductive methods by which much of the proper interpretation 
of a symphonic work may be established, can be taught. 

When at the age of sixteen I decided that music must be my 
profession, my father literally took me into his protecting and 
encouraging arms which sheltered me, guided me and chided me. 
He was an idealist, a marvelous musician, an inspiring conductor, 
and his performances of such works as Beethoven’s Fifth and 
Ninth Symphonies are unforgetable for me to this day. 

I quote the following from my book, ““My Musical Life’’: 


On interpretation be taught? Can a musician so minutely 


I have spoken elsewhere of the terrible responsibilities which were 
placed upon my shoulders because of the sudden death of my father, 
and as the years went by, I seemed to miss him more and more, not only 
his wonderful companionship, but the wise counsel with which he used 
to help me solve my musical riddles. I worked hard and made progress, 
I think, for my circle of friends and followers grew larger and larger. 
But I knew no one in this country to whom I could turn in the same 
way as to my father, or who would have given me of his wisdom so freely 
and generously as he. Seidl, my associate at the Metropolitan, was not 
friendly and was completely wrapped up in himself, and besides, he 
had, to my thinking, only one specialty, the Wagner music-dramas. 
As a symphonic conductor he was completely without experience when 
he first came to America and his interpretation of the classics lacked 
foundation and real penetration, in spite of the noisy acclaim which a 
certain part of our public gave him because of his undoubted genius as a 
Wagner conductor. 
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A lucky chance brought me a clipping from a German newspaper 
announcing that Hans von Biilow would spend the summer of 1887 in 
Frankfort, where he would teach a class of advanced pianists and devote 
the entire receipts towards building a monument to his friend, Joachim 
Raff, who had spent his last years in Frankfort as director of the con- 
servatory. 

I immediately determined to go to Germany and ask Biilow if, in 
view of his old friendship with my father and my need of the help of some 
great musician, he would be willing to let me study with him the inter- 
pretation of the Beethoven Symphonies in especial, and such other 
works as it would interest him to analyze for me. 

Biilow was at that time considered the foremost conductor of 
Germany. He had taken a little mediocre orchestra of fifty, belonging 
to the Grand Duke of Meiningen, and through his supreme genius had 
galvanized it into a marvelous instrument. Under his guidance this 
little orchestra had created a sensation all over Germany and Austria 
and a special tour de force was their playing of certain symphonies entirely 
by heart, without any music before them. 

When I arrived in Frankfort I found that Biilow was living at the 
Schwan Hotel, and with much trepidation I told him what I wanted of 
him. He seemed very much touched and claimed that it was the first 
time in his experience that a musician who, as he put it, “was already 
prominent in opera, symphony, and oratorio” thought he could learn 
anything from him. In the warmest, I may say, most affectionate terms, 
he promised me every possible help and advised me to take rooms in the 
same hotel. This I did, and I can truthfully say that that entire summer 
during which I was with him in closest companionship, not only in his 
rooms and during the lesson hours for the pianists, many of which I also 
attended, but on long walks to the museums, the parks, and the suburbs 
of Frankfort, his almost paternal kindliness, his wisdom, and his com- 
ments on things artistic, literary, political, and personal werea revelation 
tome. So many stories were current about his biting comments and 
brusque behavior toward people who excited his enmity, that I was 
amazed to find him throughout so companionable and so gentle in all 
his relations toward me. He had a heart most tender and sensitive, but 
life had dealt this idealist so many hard knocks that he incased his heart 
in a shell with which to protect it from further onslaughts. 

He went through all Beethoven’s nine symphonies with me, bar 
by bar, phrase by phrase, and J still have the scores in which he made 
certain notations of phrasing or illustrated changes in dynamics of certain 
instruments in order to bring out the undoubted intentions of Beethoven 
more clearly. He virtually analyzed the symphonies for me in the same 
way as in his edition of the piano sonatas, and at the close of ourthree 
months together, he gave me a copy of his own score of the Ninth Sym- 
phony with all his own annotations, many of which were based on the 
analysis made by Wagner during his historic performance of that work 
at the corner-stone laying of the Bayreuth Fest-Spielhaus. 

During these three months of intensive study I received so much 
from him that was new to me, such a wealth of ideas regarding inter- 
pretation and the technic of the conductor’s art, that it took me years 
to digest it properly and to learn how, instead of merely copying slavishly, 
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I could make it my own and accept or reject parts of it, according to the 
methods of analysis taught me by him. 


* * 


I shall make use in this article of Biilow’s interpretation of 
the Ninth Symphony to show the reader something of his methods. 
The first impetus for such delicate changes in the dynamics, 
phrasing and even orchestration, which certain parts of this work 
seemed to demand, came, of course, from Richard Wagner, who 
with marvelous perception of the effects which the deaf Beet- 
hoven had in mind when he wrote the work, insisted on certain 
changes, especially where Beethoven had been hampered by the 
limited technique of orchestral performers of his day and by the 
fact that trumpets and horns were not yet provided with the 
valves which would have enabled these instruments to sound all 
the intervals of the chromatic scale. 

Such disciples of Wagner as Biilow and my father, accepted 
Wagner’s deductions with enthusiasm, but among the older con- 
ductors they aroused a great deal of adverse comment. To-day 
they have been not only generally accepted, but even exceeded 
and sometimes distorted by such renowned conductors as Gustav 
Mahler and others. 

In his analysis of interpreting the Beethoven thought in the 
symphonies as well as in the piano sonatas, Biilow used the same 
methods as the great French actor Coquelin employed in the por- 
trayal of his characters. Having arrived at an emotional utterance 
of the printed page, von Biilow endeavored to make it permanent 
by various signs and subtleties of dynamics and tempo designations 
known to the skilled conductors and pianists. 

I have Biilow’s score of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony before 
me as I write and in the minuteness of his markings and annota- 
tions, it shows the most soul-searching study of Beethoven’s 
intentions and the most sympathetic understanding of such pages 
where Beethoven’s deafness or the limited orchestral instruments 
of his time, prevented him from giving complete and clear ex- 
pression of his designs. 

Biilow’s “changes” consist mainly in certain amplifications 
of the dynamics employed by the composer, in the strengthening 
of certain important phrases by the doubling-up of instruments, 
in a more diversified treatment of trumpets and horns in places 
where Beethoven had evidently been hampered by mere technical 
limitations, and by a most subtle use of the “comma” or breathing 
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sign at such places where one phrase is ending and a new one 
undoubtedly beginning, or where the declamatory conviction of a 
phrase is increased by it. 

We find an interesting example of such a breathing mark at 
the very beginning of the first movement where after the myste- 
rious introduction of sixteen bars consisting of a tremolo on the 
empty fifth and of darting fragments of the main theme, the 
entire theme is proclaimed in a crashing unison of the full or- 
chestra.* 


tees 


* 
Beethoven himself indicated such a comma in the stringed 
orchestra by a thirty-second rest, but Biilow supplemented it in 
the wood-winds and horns as well. 
Innumerable expression-marks by Biilow give individuality 
to the different voices in the orchestra where Beethoven often 
makes no indication or simply wrote “espressivo,” for instance, 
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in which the yearning quality of the phrase is brought in the wood- 
winds and horns by the gentle crescendo and decrescendo. The 
solo clarinet is treated in similar fashion. 


> ee 


Just preceding this phrase, the strings have a pianissimo 
unison, which is followed immediately by a plaintive figure in 


1The two-hand arrangement in the Edition Peters has been used throughout as the 
basis for the illustration of Biilow’s “‘changes.”’ 
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the first violins, etc. Biilow, by the very simple device of leaving 
out the last note in the violins just preceding this phrase and 
letting the violas play it alone, makes the G-flat entrance appear 
like a new voice, as the 16th rest in place of the final G gives the 
G-flat a greater significance. 


A meno mosso after the turbulent preceding bars, enforces greater 
clarity in the wood-winds and indicates a different mood. 


b 
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Like the lament of a lost soul sounds the little crescendo and 
decrescendo given by Biilow to the first violin in the fifth bar. 


On the other hand the accents placed in the violoncellos, and 
double-basses on the first of every bar, give an iron- and relentless 
rigidity to the counterpoint. 
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In the great D-major double-forte where Beethoven uses the 
kettle-drums in a continuous roll simply for the purpose of sup- 
porting with constant reverberations the main theme as played 
by the entire orchestra, Biilow, by skillfully leaving out a few of 
the 32nds in the kettle-drums, intensifies the rhythm of the 
theme and increases its terrible significance. 


t 


In the following example Beethoven evidently was afraid 
to have his first violins begin the passage in the fourth bar an 
octave higher. 
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A meno mosso in the sixth bar heightens the plaintive char- 
acter of the phrase. 

In the following, the counterpoint in the solo wood-winds 
becomes inaudible, no matter how gently the stringed instruments 
indicate the crescendo. By doubling up the wood-winds and 
eventually adding clarinets to the bassoons, the conductor is 


(ity 
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enabled to work up a real crescendo as Beethoven demanded, and 
without disturbing the proper equilibrium between theme and 
counterpoint. A slight breathing-pause is indicated here as 


pf sten 


evidently the composer’s desire, as also the slight pause two bars 
later before the coda begins its ghostly refrain, which gradually 
works up to the last crashing unison of the principal theme. 
The effect of this is also heightened by the infinitesimal pause 
preceding its entrance. In the third bar from the end, Biilow 
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makes the rhythm still more pregnant by adding the kettle-drums 


as follows: 
A 
=== 
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In the second movement (Scherzo), Biilow follows Wagner’s 
indications in adding the horns to the wood-winds. 
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For even with the added horns, the wind-instruments would be 
inaudible if the strings followed the literally continuous double- 
forte indicated here by Beethoven. Every now and then Biilow 
produces wonderful effects by little darting accents in the middle 
voices wherever they have something interesting to proclaim. 
Biilow, of course, has both his first and second violins play the 
fifth bar of the following an octave higher. The high B-flats 
have no terror for modern violinists though Beethoven had 
timidly to continue his phrase an octave lower. 


Octave higher 


Wood -winds 
Qa. 
But besides this, he manipulates the strings as follows: 
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In the trio of the Scherzo after the two introductory presto 
bars, Biilow indicates a meno mosso. Like Wagner he felt this 
theme to be pastoral in character, and after the agonizing restless 
“chase for pleasure” in the first part of the scherzo, this melody 
in the slightly slower tempo, seems to bring a kind of relief and 
release. 


Presto —_ 
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“It also adds to the warmth and beauty of the second part of 
the trio. 


= 


This change of tempo which has not been actually indicated by 
Beethoven, aroused a great deal of opposition at first, but to-day 
it has been generally accepted by most conductors. 

The indications by Biilow in the heavenly Adagio are so 
many and yet so subtle and delicate that it is rather difficult for 
me to give more than a general idea of their character. Their 
effect is felt by the listener but the significance and technic through 
which Biilow produces these effects, could only be appreciated by 
my brother-conductors. The innumerable bowing-marks indicate 
the minute study of the melos that Biilow gave to all the stringed 
instruments, and, as a result, each one sings its part in perfect 
harmony with its fellows, advancing here, retreating there, or 
joining in a unanimous proclamation. 
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Very beautiful is the little breathing-mark in clarinets and 
bassoons with a special pianissimo placed by Biilow in the strings 
in order to heighten the subtle and exquisite modulation from 
B-flat to D-major on the fourth quarter of the first bar. 


= 
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In the bar before the first variation of the main theme (tempo 
primo) Beethoven places a fermata in the wind instruments on 
the third quarter, but in the first violins it is placed on the last 
sixteenth. 


Tempo I° — 


Biilow rightly contends that the fermata should extend, so to 
speak, over the four sixteenths of the first violins so that the 
modulation of the B-flat major should be indicated by a general 
retard somewhat in the tempo of the succeeding tempo primo. 
Very lovely is the crescendo which Biilow begins in the first violins 
two-quarters earlier than Beethoven indicates, and which, while 
the rest of the orchestra vanishes into a pianissimo, brings these 
instruments delicately forward and prepares us for the greater 
crescendo of the following bar. 


_ In the terrific proclamation of “war, pestilence and famine” 
which precedes the Ode to Joy, Biilow, of course, uses the Wagner 
trumpet-version by having trumpets unite with the rest of the 
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orchestra in a manner more continuous and, therefore, more dra- 
matically sustained than was possible with the limited instruments 
of Beethoven’s time. With all manner of accents and breathing- 
commas, Biilow makes the violoncellos and double-basses in the 
famous recitative speak in accents so human that they seem almost 
breaking into words and, like Siegfried, we also seem to have 
tasted the dragon’s blood and, therefore, are able to understand 
their import. 

The modern valves of the horn enabled Biilow to give a very 
necessary strengthening to the theme of the rushing fugue, de- 
scriptive of the hero advancing to victory, as enunciated first by 
the second violins and then answered by the violoncellos and 
basses. 


T 
= 


Horns added 


Throughout the fugue the strings are thus amplified, and 
the ebb and flow of motion is increased by the constant crescendos 
and decrescendos added by Biilow whenever this development 
appears. 


The re-entry of the chorus with the main theme is very dra- 
matically strengthened by the kettle-drums entering two bars 
before on a crescendo roll. The proper breathing and a special 
accent on the higher E is enforced by changing a half-note into a 
quarter-note and rest on the last syllable of “embracéd.”’ 


Horns added 
| 
s 
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Andante maestoso 


Be em -| brac- éd mil - lions! 
Seid um-|echlun-gen, Mil |- - li -| - nen! 
g| jlj ste iii. 


Very proper and evidently according to Beethoven’s own 
intentions, the word “world” is followed by a pause, as the suc- 
ceeding phrase “brothers o’er the starry sky,” etc., is a new 
thought, which should, therefore, be slightly segregated from the 
previous ones. 


Broth + ers, Oer the |star-ry | sky. 
Bri - der, u ; 


The crescendo on the word “brothers” gives it an overflowing 
emotional intensity. 


Kneel ye mil-lions! 
ma non troppo, ma divoto Ihr _stiirzt nie-der, 


An 
Bn. * 


Adagio 


The comma after the word “kneel,” indicated by an eighth- 
rest, is also according to a natural declamation of the words. 

In the choral double fugue, Beethoven has the first trombone 
join the altos only in the third bar. He was evidently afraid to 
entrust the first D to the trombones of his period. Biilow very 
properly has the trombone enunciate the theme from the beginning 
and also completes it in the trumpets in such bars where Beet- 
hoven was compelled to leave “holes” because the trumpets of 
his period could not play certain notes. 

In giving this entrance to the tenors instead of to the altos, 
Biilow produces an electric effect because the penetrating quality 
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of the higher notes of the tenors bring out the theme with a verve 
and enthusiasm impossible for the altos in that register. 


A few bars later comes the sudden cessation of all this joyous 
turmoil and the basses begin in awed whispers: 


Biilow separates these contrasting moods very properly by a short 
but dramatic silence in chorus and orchestra. In the last three 
bars of the finale where the wood-winds are usually inaudible in 
their very important ascending figure, Biilow adds the trumpets 
and with tremendous effect. 
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It is, of course, very difficult in the confines of such an article 
as this and without the entire score before my readers, to give 
more than these few examples. But if through them I have been 
able to give sufficient proof and justification of my admiration 
for Hans von Biilow as a Beethoven interpreter, and as the father 
of modern conductors, I am well content. 

The entire orchestral score with the Biilow annotations should 
be published. It would prove interesting and stimulating to all 
my brother-musicians. 


BEETHOVEN TO DIABELLI : A LETTER 
AND A PROTEST 


By O. G. SONNECK 


HE following pages form a chapter in my book, “Beethoven 

Letters in America,” just published by the Beethoven Asso- 

ciation of New York. The book grew out of what I had 
originally planned as a mere article of normal length for this Beet- 
hoven number of THe Musicat QuartTerLy. And again I find 
myself here professing fealty to Beethoven on the occasion of the 
Centenary of his death on March 26, 1827 with a contribution 
of more than normal length, though a mere chapter in a book! 
If editorial apologies are due to the other contributors and to the 
readers, I tender them with contrite heart and with head bowed 
before the master whose memory this Beethoven number seeks 
to honor. 

* * 
* 


Sobald die Correctur von der sonate vollendet, senden sie mir selbe 
samt Franzisischen E. wieder zu—wegen dem Metronom nichstens— 
sehen sie gefilligst selbst etwas nach, denn meine Augen kénnen es kaum 
noch ertragen, ohne Schaden etwas nachzusehen.— 


Thr Freund 
Beethoven 
Die noch die Variationen 
betreffende Correctur ersuche 
mitzuschicken. 
(Address side) fiir Hr. v. Diabelli 
Translation 


As soon as the correction [of the proofs] of the sonata is finished 
send it back to me together with the French E.—about the metronome 
soon—please look over [the proofs] a little yourself because my eyes can 
hardly stand it any longer to look anything over without injury.— 

Your friend 
Beethoven 


The rest of the correction 
concerning the Variations I 
request to send along, too. 

(Address side) for Hr. v. Diabelli 


ka 


Fac-simile of a Letter from Beethoven to Diabelli, June, 1823 


: 
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This dry-as-dust letter to Anton Diabelli of the firm of Cappi 
& Diabelli, has given food for thought to more than one scholar, 
but I prefer to reach my own conclusions in my own way. 

Apparently the letter was first published with a very brief 
foot-note by Nottebohm in the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung 
in 1870. On later occasions Frimmel and others printed it, as if 
forming the shorter part of an undated letter to Diabelli which 
begins “Lieber D—! Geduld! Noch bin ich nicht” and ends 
“‘Lebt wohl, sehr Bester. Der Eurigste B—n.” They disregarded 
more or less the (supposed) shorter part and occupied themselves 
with the longer part only, because it throws light on the history of 
the famous, but nevertheless woefully neglected, 33 Variations for 
piano on a waltz by Diabelli, Op. 120. As to the date of the (sup- 
posed) twin-letter, these authorities disagreed. Kalischer has 
(1822?) and Shedlock-Hull, of course, copy that date. Prelinger 
places it in the fall of that year; Frimmel (in “Neue Beethoveni- 
ana’’) gives October, 1822. According to Kalischer, the letter 
belonged in 1870, together with other Beethoven letters written 
to Diabelli, to C. A. Spina in Vienna, who acquired Diabelli’s 
business in 1852. Prelinger in his ‘“‘Notes” (5th vol., 1911) says 
that the autograph is in possession of Dr. Heinrich Steger of 
Vienna. Since the shorter part of the twin-letter seemed to require 
some comment, he added: ““The Sonata apparently referred to in 
this letter, is the one in C minor, Op. 111, published by Schlesinger 
in April, 1823.” 

Well, the shorter part of this (supposed) twin-letter certainly 
is not in possession of Dr. Steger and never was! The proof of this 
statement is furnished by the letter itself: the address-side of the 
letter-sheet, nicely folded in four and slightly torn when breaking 
the still visible red seal, is blank except for Diabelli’s name with an 
uncertain word preceding it and in the lower right-hand corner 
the words “Mons. G. Schirmer aus New York zur freundlichen 
Erinnerung an Ihren Wiener Aufenthalt 1871 in vollster Verehrung 
C. Spina.” In other words, C. Spina in 1871 made a present of 
this Beethoven autograph to Gustave Schirmer, founder of G. 
Schirmer, Inc., from whom his late son Rudolph E. Schirmer 
inherited it. 

One would hardly wish to accuse Spina of the vandalism of 
having separated the Schirmer part of the letter from its better 
half. There is nothing to indicate that the Schirmer letter is not 
complete in itself. Hence, instead of one Beethoven letter, we 
must reckon with two and the conjecture suggests itself that these 
two letters, both undated, were kept together until 1871 simply 


q 
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because they dealt, more or less, with the same subject. They 
have in common the references to the Variations, Op. 120—but 
these references belong to different months, if not to two different 
years. Nottebohm was the first to separate the supposed Siamese 
twins, dating the first letter “end of 1822 or very early in the 
year 1823” and the Schirmer letter, May, 1823. Riemann agreed 
in the German edition of Thayer with Nottebohm’s separation, 
but preferred “end of the year 1822” for the first. Kastner-Kapp, 
on the other hand, while printing both letters separately, compla- 
cently dates both 1823. Frimmel in his first Beethoven Jahrbuch 
and in “Die Musik” (1902), prints the first letter as belonging to 
Dr. Steger and as probably of October, 1822, but does not print 
the other. The following pages contain reasons for disagreeing 
even with Nottebohm and Riemann on the date of the Schirmer 
letter. 

To repeat here, as much of it as is necessary, the amusing 
history of this tour de force of variations on a mediocre waltz-theme 
by Diabelli which Beethoven himself called a Schusterfleck (cob- 
bler’s patch): Diabelli, having composed this waltz, conceived 
the idea of commissioning a large number of the favorite com- 
posers of the day to compose one variation each on his melody. 
Diabelli cannot have conceived the plan later than March, 1821, 
because the autograph of Schubert’s contribution, according to 
Nottebohm, bears that date. He also invited Beethoven, but 
Beethoven remembered his unpleasant experiences in 1808 when 
he contributed a setting of “In questa tomba” to a similar con- 
glomeration, and declined to participate. Instead, an agreement 
was later on reached between Diabelli and Beethoven, whereby 
the latter promised to compose a special set of variations all his 
own. The six or seven perhaps originally expected by Diabelli 
to his dismay finally increased to' thirty-three, because of Beet- 
hoven’s delight in showing what he could do with so unpromising 
a theme.’ 

Evidence exists proving that the work was finished at last 
and to the relief of the impatient Diabelli by May, 1823. At any 

1Amused by Diabelli’s impatience, Beethoven turned the twenty-second variation 
into a kind of parody of Leporello’s “Notte e giorno faticar”’ in Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” 
I mention this for the benefit of those who write on humor in music and those who know 
the beginning of the “‘Meistersinger’”’ overture by heart, I refer to the first two measures 
of the first variation. 

Pianists interested in this formidable publication of 83 variations, including one 


by young Liszt, will find a comprehensive article on it by Heinrich Rietsch in Frimmel’s 
first Beethoven Jahrbuch, 1908. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that Diabelli came near losing the opportunity 
for publishing the Variations, Op. 120. At the time that he appears on the horizon as 
one of several publishers to obtain the rights in the “Missa Solemnis’’—either late in 
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rate, the Wiener Zeitung advertised it on June 16, 1823, as pub- 
lished. In the same announcement Diabelli, in behalf of his 
firm, Cappi and Diabelli, expressed pride in having suggested the 
idea to Beethoven, whose Op. 120, however, formed only the first 
part of the “Verinderungen fiir das Pianoforte iiber ein vorgelegtes 
Thema, componirt von den vorziiglichsten Tonsetzern und Virtuo- 
sen Wien’s und den K. K. Osterreichischen Staaten.” According 
to Nottebohm, Cappi and Diabelli published also (in 1824) a 
second part of the collection with so formidable a title: it consisted 
of fifty variations by fifty other composers! ! 

But when were the 33 variations composed? We know from 
Beethoven’s sketch-books that the variations occupied him in 1822 
at different times and, curiously enough, the thirty-second variation 
he sketched end of that year, long before he interested himself in 
lower-numbered variations. If Nottebohm conjectured from 
Beethoven’s allusion to “Grosse Veriinderungen iiber einen bekann- 
ten Deutschen”’ [scil. Walzer] in a letter to Simrock on February 10, 
1820, that he can only have meant the Diabelli variations,Op.120, 
Riemann rightly hesitated to accept this hypothesis, plausible 
though it looks. On the other hand, if Beethoven could offer 
among other things “variations on a waltz for pianoforte solo 
(txere are many)” to the Leipzig publisher C. F. Peters for 30 
ducats in his letter of June 5, 1822, possibly at least a few of the 
Diabelli variations were actually composed by then. A few, 
though Beethoven occasionally, when under financial pressure, 
would offer to publishers compositions which existed only in his 
imagination and not on paper, or in an unfinished condition. - 

Beethoven, it must always be remembered, lived largely by 
his pen. He relied, as would any other routined composer under 
similar circumstances, on his ability to complete in his mind and 
put on paper such enticing morsels in ample time for contractual 
delivery. Misled by Beethoven’s habit to record in his sketch- 
books for future use or not any idea that might come to him and 
to arrive by careful processes of selection, elimination or remolding 
at the final form of an idea as best for his constructive purposes, 
some silly critic started the legend that Beethoven was a very slow 
worker, that he lacked spontaneous inspiration and that his genius 
only consisted in an infinite capacity for taking pains. Such 


1822 or early in 1823—he seems somehow to have aroused the displeasure of Beethoven, 
whereupon the composer penned this undated note and ultimatum to Schindler: “I 
see from my note-book that you doubt the matter with reference to the Mass and Dia- 
belli. Therefore, I request that you come soon. Because one shall then not give him 
the Variations either, since my brother knows a party who will take both works. There- 
fore, one can talk matters over with him.” 
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imbecility about him whose genial, unsurpassed improvisations 
so astonished and impressed his contemporaries! That legend 
represents the truth only insofar as he did take infinite pains— 
every genius does, though not every genius’ method of workman- 
ship leaves such visible traces of the “infinite pains” as does 
Beethoven’s—but actually he worked with remarkable rapidity 
and sustained “inspiration,” once he had determined the final 
plan of important works, often composing two or more simultane- 
ously. But even Beethoven’s confidence in his speed did not 
always save the day for him. He did not always succeed in keeping 
his contractual promises, either because of tardiness of his copy- 
ists or spells of illness which interfered with his work or other 
reasons. 

If things went wrong, partly through the fault of others, 
he would naively protest his own reliability in matters of business 
and would heap all the blame on whoever had a part in the em- 
barrassing situation. As he did on Schindler precisely in the case 
of the Diabelli variations, when his plan to get them published in 
England through Ferdinand Ries sooner than in Vienna went 
awry. In his explanatory letter of September 5, 1823, to Ries he 
exploded “‘but everything went through Schindler; a more miser- 
able creature on God’s earth I have not known, an arch-scoundrel 
whom I have dismissed’”—Schindler without whose not always 
wise, but dog-like and intelligent devotion as famulus, poor Beet- 
hoven, confessedly “no business man” and “thanks be to God, a 
layman in all speculations,” probably would have blundered more 
often than he did. Needless to say, the storms of wrath soon 
passed and the indispensable ‘“‘arch-scoundrel” entered again into 
the master’s good graces. As for offering Peters the variations on 
Diabelli’s waltz—if they really were the ones he offered—it does 
not at all follow that he double-crossed Diabelli. Quite possibly 
Beethoven after his rejection of Diabelli’s offer had begun to enter- 
tain himself with variations of his own on Diabelli’s waltz. These 
he might have offered in all propriety to Peters before finally 
reaching his agreement with Diabelli. 

Right here the consideration of the first Diabelli letter may 
be resumed. In that epistle Beethoven says towards the end, 
“T hope to be able to get at your variations by end of next week” 
and, at the beginning he writes, “the honorarium for the Varia- 
tions would be 40 ducats at most, in case they are executed on the 
large scale planned by me (“im Falle sie so gross ausgefiihrt 
werden, als die Anlage davon ist’”’). Obviously, Beethoven was 
very far from completion of the work! Hence, 1823, begins to 
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look very doubtful as the proper date of that communication to 
Diabelli. Indeed, it becomes impossible for other reasons con- 
tained in its text. 

After having told Diabelli that if the Variations did not 
assume the planned proportions, his price would be lower, he 
proceeds to offer Diabelli the Overture and other numbers of 
“Die Weihe des Hauses” and a “Gratulations-Menuett” for 
orchestra. This orchestral piece is known to have been composed 
just prior to the first performance on November 3, 1822, at a 
surprise-party given in honor of Director Hensler of the new 
Josephstadt Theater by the members of his company. Secondly, 
the opening of the Josephstadt Theater took place on October 3, 
1822. For that occasion Beethoven had been commissioned on 
short notice to compose the music. He utilized in part his earlier 
music for the “Ruins of Athens,”’ but composed a new overture, 
the one known under the title of ‘““Die Weihe des Hauses” (“The 
Consecration of the House’’). 

A third argument against the year 1823, presents itself in 
Beethoven’s sentence immediately after his offer of these works to 
Diabelli: “My housekeeper goes this forenoon to the city; please 
give her your answer to my proposition.” Consequently, Beet- 
hoven had not yet returned to Vienna from Baden, the watering- 
place in the vicinity of Vienna, where, I find in Thayer (III, 71), he 
had gone as late as September first and where, indeed, he com- 
posed the music above mentioned. Now, Beethoven participated 
on October 3, 1822, at the opening of the Josephstadt Theater. 
He must have left Vienna immediately afterwards, since he sent a 
humorous business letter on October 6th to Vienna to his brother 
Johann, but he is known to have returned from Baden to Vienna 
definitely before November third. Therefore, the reference to 
his housekeeper would establish the date of that communication 
to Diabelli as: Baden, probably September, 1822, possibly October. 
At any rate, “fall, 1822” would appear to be safe. Of course, the 
argument might be advanced that Beethoven made his proposition 
to Diabelli in 1823, after he had left Vienna for his usual summer- 
sojourn in the country, but such an argument would force on us 
the rather too far-fetched assumption that Beethoven contracted 
for the Variations, finished their composition and saw them through 
the press, all before the date of actual publication middle of June, 
1823, and after May 17, 1823, when he left Vienna to spend the 
summer at Hetzendorf. And this quite aside from the significant 
fact that Beethoven under date of Vienna, April 25, 1823, advised 
Ries that he would receive “in a few weeks 33 new variations” 
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and under date of Vienna, May 7, 1823, offered to the publisher 
Lissner in St. Petersburg “33 Variations on a popular theme,”’— 
a clear indication, in my opinion, that the 33 Diabelli variations, 
Op. 120, were completed by end of April, 1823. 

If Beethoven offered Diabelli the Opus 120 and the other 
works mentioned in the fall of 1822, immediately the possibility 
of the Schirmer autograph forming a kind of sequel to the other 
letter to Diabelli, disappears. For the reason that this apparently 
matter-of-fact autograph contains salient features against 1822 
in practically every one of its few lines: (1) The reference to unfin- 
ished proofs of a sonata; (2) The seemingly mysterious words 
“samt fransésischen E.”; (3) Beethoven’s complaint about eye- 
strain; (4) The postscript about proofs of the Variations. 

While Beethoven repeatedly complained about his health in 
the year 1822, I am not aware that he mentioned his eyes. On 
the other hand, he did complain about his eyes in 1823, more than 
once and even prior to his letter of July 1, 1923 to his friend, pupil 
and patron, the Archduke Rudolph. That fact favors 1823 as the 
year in which the Schirmer autograph was written and the post- 
script about the rest of the proofs of the (Diabelli) Variations helps 
us further along. Indeed, the reference to these proofs, regardless 
of the other contents of the little letter, tends to fix, at least ap- 
proximately, its date. That date cannot have been many weeks 
prior to the actual publication of the 33 Variations, because the 
engraving was about finished and also because the interval between 
proof-reading and publishing of his works by his Viennese pub- 
lishers, as a rule, was amazingly short. Now, Beethoven is known 
to have settled for the summer of 1823 in Hetzendorf in the vicinity 
of Vienna at the invitation of Baron Miiller-Pronay, on May 
seventeenth. Furthermore, he wrote to Schindler from Hetz- 
endorf in an unfortunately undated letter about the proofs of 
the Diabelli Variations as practically completed in these terms: 
“If the correction of the Variations is finished as I suspect and 
shall see to-day after the proof-sheets have been delivered to you, 
I request Herr Diabelli to send me as soon as possible the eight 
graciously promised copies on beautiful paper.” These lines, 
under the circumstances, point almost conclusively to either end 
of May or the first days of June. Since Beethoven’s letter to 
Diabelli obviously can have preceded them or followed them by 
only a very few days, I conclude that the letter, now owned by the 
Estate of Rudolph E. Schirmer, was written in Hetzendorf early in 
June, 1823, indeed slightly later than June third—and that for a 
reason which is withheld for the moment. 
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That letter begins ‘‘as soon as the correction {of the: prcofs] 
of the sonata is finished, send it back to me together with the 
French E. [Exemplar, meaning copy].”” Which sonata? It can 
have been no other than the Sonata for Pianoforte in C minor, 
Op. 111, the Sonata in A flat major, Op. 110 having been finished 
on December 25, 1821 and published by Schlesinger in Paris (and 
Berlin) in August, 1822, according to Nottebohm’s thematic cata- 
logue of Beethoven’s works. The Sonata, Op. 111, was composed 
immediately after Op. 110. This we know from the autograph score 
which bears the date January 13, 1822. Schlesinger again was 
the publisher and Nottebohm gives as date of publication “Berlin 
(und Paris), April 1823,” an entry incorrect at least in this respect 
that the sonata, as a matter of fact, was engraved in Paris and 
first published there, though “simultaneous” publication may have 
taken place in Berlin. “But,” the puzzled reader will now ask, 
“why does Beethoven desire the return of proof-sheets of this C 
minor Sonata, Op. 111, by the Viennese publisher Diabelli, if the 
sonata saw the light of day in Paris, at Schlesinger’s?” A legitimate 
question and thereby hangs the tale which gives to Beethoven’s 
apparently so insignificant note to Diabelli its “human interest.” 

Adolph Martin Schlesinger of Berlin, one of the most enter- 
prising publishers of the time, sent his son Maurice in 1819 to 
Beethoven with the object of entering into business relations with 
the master. How the shrewd Maurice acted on the adage that the 
surest way to a man’s heart leads through his stomach, is one of 
the most amusing episodes in the history of Beethoven’s dealings 
with his publishers. At any rate, he speedily conquered Beet- 
hoven’s heart and won from him, as the first fruits of culinary 
strategy, Beethoven’s three last pianoforte sonatas, Op. 109, 
110, 111. Establishing himself in 1822 in Paris where his firm 
soon helped to make musical history, and collaborating closely 
with his father in Berlin, parent and son adopted the practice of 
issuing important works simultaneously in Berlin and Paris. 
That is the reason why the reader of Beethoven letters will find 
letters relating to the same work addressed to both Berlin and 
Paris and not without contradictions in Beethoven’s orders. For 
instance, the amusing reversal of Beethoven’s decision to whom 
to dedicate the Sonata, Op. 111. In a letter of May 1, 1822, to 
father Schlesinger he gave to his publisher—good, old days these !— 
the privilege of dedicating that sonata to whom he—the publisher 
—pleased, but on February 18, 1823, he told Maurice Schlesinger 
to dedicate the sonata to Antonia von Brentano, née von Birken- 
stock—and then, exercising the privilege of women and great men, 
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he changed his mine and with sovereign graciousness dedicated 
the work to Archduke Rudolph, because, as he wrote in his letter 
to the Archduke on July 1, 1823, ' His Imperial Highness “appeared 
to derive pleasure from the Sonata in C minor.”’ He took care, 
however, of Frau von Brentano by dedicating to her the 33 Dia- 
belli Variations,—after having informed his young friend and 
champion in London, Ferdinand Ries as late as April 25, 1823, 
that they had been dedicated to his wife! This dedication took a 
semi-anonymous form because Beethoven did not know the name 
of Mrs. Ries. Her husband printed it as a curiosity in his and 
Wegeler’s “Biographical Notices” in fac-simile and it reads: 
‘*33 Veriinderungen tiber einen Walzer der Gemahlin meines lieben 
Freundes Ries gewidmet von Ludwig van Beethoven.” Imagine 
then her husband’s surprise when he took the manuscript copy 
with that dedication to Boosey, who had agreed to publish Op. 120 
for England, and was shown the Viennese edition with the dedi- 
cation to Frau von Brentano. The humiliated Ries thereupon 
told Beethoven henceforth to have his affairs attended to in Lon- 
don by someone else. It was in response to that letter that Beet- 
hoven on September 5, 1823, furiously put the blame for the mis- 
carriage of his scheme of simultaneous publication in London and 
Vienna on the “arch-scoundrel” Schindler and Johann van Beet- 
hoven. As for the miscarried dedication to Ries’ wife: “The dedi- 
cation to Brentano was to be only for Germany, because I was 
under obligation to her and momentarily had nothing else to 
publish . . . I can dedicate to your wife some other work.” 

Such caprice of genius could not fail at times to annoy his 
friends and, more so, his publishers. They in turn annoyed Beet- 
hoven with misprints of a nature and frequency which would not 
be tolerated to-day. In fairness, however, one might doubt that 
modern engravers would wrestle more successfully than their 
incredibly swift predecessors with ‘“‘modernistic’” manuscripts 
such as those of a Beethoven or with the almost as baffling tran- 
scripts by the master’s divinatory copyists. With his C minor 
Sonata, Op. 111, the engravers fared particularly badly. According 
to Schindler, Beethoven required two proofs and a third proof 
was refused by the publishers, but we possess more reliable evi- 
dence in a letter by Beethoven to Maurice Schlesinger which 
points out in musical notation a number of “incomprehensible” 
errors in his edition. This letter was printed in Max Unger’s 


1Not June 1, 1828. Why Shedlock-Hull should print first of July with a question- 
mark is as much of a puzzle as their dating the postscript (on July first) to that letter 
“beginning of July.” 
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Steiner-Haslinger-Schlesinger book with date April [February?] 3, 
1823, but previously in Frimmel’s second Beethoven Year-book 
from Mr. Edward Speyer’s Beethoven autograph collection with 
the date February 3, 1823. 

That is to say, the letter was believed considerably to have 
preceded the publication of the sonata which Nottebohm, in his 
thematic catalogue, assigned to April, 1823. He added laconically: 
“the reprint of Cappi and Diabelli in Vienna was corrected by 
Beethoven.” This, then, is the explanation of the first line of the 
Schirmer autograph letter to Diabelli? Yes, and the answer 
probably would suffice for all purposes, had not Beethoven written 
to Schlesinger (in the letter owned by Mr. Speyer) after his enum- 
eration of misprints in the French edition: 


As a noteworthy event some one here sent me two copies as a curiosity, 

to show how far one may perfect imitation, the one copy engraved by 

you in Paris, the other a reprint by Leidesdorf here and so deceivingly 

engraved like the other that one copy can’t be distinguished from the 

other [in a foot-note he adds: even the price]. It seems, you know who 

= friends are. Diabelli also has begun to engrave it for reprint, so 
ear. 


If February third, 1823, or even April third, is the correct date 
of Beethoven’s letter to Schlesinger, then Diabelli began reprinting 
a sonata not yet accessible to him in print. This would have 
been impossible unless Beethoven himself put a manuscript copy 
or proof-sheets of the French edition (certainly not published 
prior to April, 1823) at Diabelli’s disposal. Therewith Beethoven 
would have double-crossed Schlesinger in a shameless manner, his 
“so I hear” would be flagrantly disingenuous not only, but impu- 
dently deceitful in view of his collaboration with Diabelli as revisor 
of the proofs and the composer of the Sonata in C minor, Op. 111, 
would stand revealed as a rascal. Now, Beethoven had little liking 
for the “most honorable crooks” as he called publishers and not 
only on an irate occasion somewhere in his letters advocated 
sharp dealing with them but occasionally seems to have practiced 
it and to have told untruths to publishers, but Beethoven was not 
the man to commit acts of such rascality. In other words, some- 
thing about the surface evidence in that letter arouses one’s sus- 
picions. 

In the first place, we have no right to distrust Beethoven’s 
“so I hear,”’ unless, by taking it at its face value, we land in a 
cul de sac. This means that at the time Beethoven wrote “‘so I 
hear,”’ he possessed as yet no direct personal knowledge of Dia- 
belli’s enterprise and surely had as yet no hand in this reprint 
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which neither he nor Schlesinger could prevent, if Diabelli saw 
fit to make it. That Diabelli could not do, until a copy or copies 
of Schlesinger’s edition had reached him. Copies could reach 
Vienna in less than two weeks after leaving Schlesinger’s shop 
and within a few weeks after their arrival Diabelli’s reprint could 
have been engraved and on the market. Now, the curious thing is 
that Beethoven, as we know from Louis Schlésser’s reminiscences 
of his visit to Beethoven in May, 1823, was growing impatient at 
the tardiness of Schlesinger in publishing the sonata and, as so 
often in similar cases in his morose moods, attributed to Schlesinger 
sinister motives. Furthermore, a letter of May 6, 1823, to Schlésser 
exists in which he requests him to take to Paris a letter to Cherubini 
and another to Schlesinger, and to ask the latter ““what the reason 
is why I have as yet not received any copies of the Sonata in C 
minor.” 

Of course, possibly, Schlesinger had published the sonata and 
had either neglected to send Beethoven the customary composer’s 
copies or they had gone astray. In either of these cases, Diabelli 
might have received copies from Paris and might have begun to 
engrave his reprint of which a rumor had reached Beethoven; but 
the probabilities are that to Diabelli no more than to Beethoven 
was the published French edition accessible on May 6, 1823, for 
starting a reprint with or without the composer’s knowledge. 
This surmise is supported by the fact unearthed by Nottebohm 
that the Wiener Zeitung announced on May 27, 1823, the sonata 
as “just arrived.” This points to the second half of May as the 
earliest date when Diabelli could satisfy his appetite for a reprint- 
edition in competition with Schlesinger. And a further observa- 
tion: in Beethoven’s letter to Schlesinger with his “so I hear” about 
that reprint, he notates, as already stated, several errors in the 
Schlesinger edition with the request to correct them. He then 
explains some mishap in connection with which he says “‘but it is 
incomprehensible why the first six notes are so totally wrong, 
since they are right in the first copy sent me.” He ends the letter 
with the remark ““Though I had not received a copy from you, I 
considered it my duty to acquaint you with new and old mistakes.” 
Apparently the list of errata in the letter was preceded by another 
list of errata which Beethoven sent before he had received a copy. 
This would seem to indicate that he listed the mistakes from a 
copy which reached someone in Vienna, perhaps Diabelli, before 
he had received his own first copy. Again the surmise is supported 
by available evidence: a second list of errata in the Sonata, Op. 111, 
is indeed recorded. It bore this funny but tactless heading: 
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“Vorgefundene Defekten bei den beiden Strand Hausier und Trédel- 
juden namens Schlesinger zwischen der Seine, der Themse, der 
Spree und der Donau,”’ but if Kastner-Kapp dates it “beginning of 
1823,” he is palpably wrong.! And palpably wrong must be the 
dates February 3 or April 3, 1823, of any letter in which Beethoven 
writes to Schlesinger of “‘the first copy sent me,” which first copy 
certainly had not reached him as yet on May 6, 1823. 

When these doubts about the correctness of the dates Febru- 
ary 3 or April 3, 1823, accumulated in my mind with their infer- 
ences pro or contra Beethoven’s business integrity, I communicated 
with Mr. Edward Speyer, the owner of Beethoven’s letter to 
Schlesinger and, with his customary courtesy, he sent me an 
enlarged fac-simile of the date-lines of his letter. Here it is: 


“Wien am 3ten” and “1823” are clear enough, but what is 
the word in between for the month? February? Impossible. 
April? Equally impossible and so are March and May. But if 
the reader will think away the vertical line in the center of the 
word which clearly was an “afterthought” of the pen in the form 
of an elongated ink-smudge and does not form part of any letter 
in the word, he will agree with me, I am sure, that the word is 
juni (June). 

Once we accept “Wien am 3ten juni 1823” as the true date of 
the tantalizing letter of Beethoven to Schlesinger, everything 
clicks into position like the tumblers in a safe and only one regret 
remains. A sheet seems to be missing after the errata (in musical 


: ‘For the benefit of those who might desire to check me up on or to go more deeply 
into this complicated matter, I know Beethoven’s letter with his intention of = 
a list of errata in the Sonata, Op. 111, but that undated letter to Schindler, I claim, 


refers to misprints in Diabelli’s reprint, not to such in the Schlesinger edition and I 
claim this for the reason that he begins the letter with remarks about misprints in the 
Diabelli Variations which were not published until middle of June, 1823. 
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notation) with the result that the next words “‘die Exemplare 
wiedergeben”’ hang in the air and leave us in suspense as to their 
meaning. As likely as not, the missing sentences ending with those 
words narrated some occurrence affecting the history of the Sonata, 
Op. 111. However that may be, “June 3, 1823,” permits us to 
re-construct the bibliographical history of the sonata in this simple 
manner: assuming that Diabelli received a printed copy of it from 
Paris a few days before May 27, 1823, as a shrewd business-man, 
bent on reprinting the sonata so that he rather than Schlesinger 
would supply the demand, he lost no time in giving the copy to 
his engravers. Beethoven heard of it and decided to give Diabelli 
the benefit of his own proof-reading. Because of his “‘so I hear’ 
in his letter to Schlesinger, this occurred shortly after June third. 
In the meantime the engraving was nearing completion for other- 
wise he would not have worded the Schirmer letter to Diabelli as 
he did, with its postscript about the Variations, and now my reason 
appears at last for dating that letter slightly later than June 3, 1823. 
That the race between the 33 Variations and Diabelli’s reprint of 
the Sonata, Op. 111, ended in favor of the former on or before 
June 16, 1823, I gather from another undated letter of Beethoven 
to Diabelli which Kastner-Kapp (No. 1115) places correctly in 
June, 1823, and in which Beethoven says: “The text of the correc- 
tion of the Variations is probably finished,’’ words with a distinct 
flavor of priority over the opening words of the letter “Yesterday 
I sent you instead of the French edition of the Sonata in C minor 
my manuscript and request its return.’’ Furthermore, a letter to 
Schindler exists in which Beethoven wrote: “Inquire at the arch- 
churl Diabelli’s, when the French copy of the Sonata in C minor 
is reprinted that I may have it [the reprint] for correction; also, 
I have demanded 4 copies of it, of which one on beautiful paper 
for the Cardinal.’’ But, if notwithstanding this reference to Arch- 
duke Rudolph, there can still be any doubt about the priority of 
issue of the Diabelli Variations rersus the Diabelii reprint of the 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 111, this passage in Beethoven's letter of 
July 1, 1823 to the Archduke removes it: 


Your Imperial Highness will see from the inclosed receipt of June 
27th that I sent you some music. Because Y. I. H. appeared to derive 
pleasure from the Sonata in C minor, I did not believe to presume too 
much by dedicating it to Your Highness as a surprise.... The Sonata 
in C minor was engraved in Paris, full of mistakes, and since it was reprinted 
here, I saw as much as possible to correctness. 


This, then, was Beethoven’s avowed reason for lending a 
helping hand to the enterprising Diabelli’s reprint in competition 
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with Schlesinger’s original edition. Some may say that, though 
Beethoven has been cleared of the suspicion of double-crossing 
rascality, a charge inescapable if the date of his letter to Schlesinger 
really had been February 3 or April 3, 1823, nevertheless he 
behaved unethically by helping to make Diabelli’s edition better 
than that of Schlesinger who had acquired and paid Beethoven for 
the Sonata. With such a narrow view of ethics I cannot agree. 
Neither Schlesinger nor Beethoven could prevent Diabelli from 
reprinting the work. Once the damage was done to Schlesinger by 
Diabelli, the composer in Beethoven asserted himself and every 
instinct of artistic self-protection in him demanded that he undo 
the damage done to him as the creator of the Sonata by Schlesinger 
with so very faulty an edition. As a publisher I might align 
myself against Beethoven in this matter, as an artist I cannot. 

On the other hand, I confess my inability at present to under- 
stand a proposition made by Beethoven to Ferdinand Ries in con- 
nection with this sonata. On February 25, 1823, he expressed his 
hope that Ries had received “the two sonatas” in London and 
requested him to exercise his ability to sell them to a publisher. 
On April 25, 1823, he wrote again and said: “but please see to it 
that the [Sonata, Op. 111] in C minor is engraved immediately. 
That the sonata will appear nowhere else sooner, I guarantee the 
publisher, and shall also, if necessary, cede to him the property- 
rights for England, but the sonata must be engraved immediately.” 
This proposition is puzzling for more than one reason. In the 
first place, how could Beethoven, end of April, 1823, when he. was 
expecting daily a copy of Schlesinger’s edition from Paris, guar- 
antee to a British publisher that the sonata would appear nowhere 
else sooner? Was this promise merely a tempting bait for the 
prospective British publisher who naturally would bite more 
readily, if he knew that with a clear commercial and legal field 
before him he need not fear any competition from the French 
edition? How could, in short, Beethoven prevent the export of 
Schlesinger's already overdue edition to England? As a matter 
of historical fact he did not: after the faithful Ries had persuaded 
Clementi to acquire the British rights for the Sonatas Op. 110 
and 111, not many days afterwards the humiliation awaited him 
to be shown by the publisher Boosey, with whom he was nego- 
tiating for the Diabelli Variations, Op. 120, not only the original 
French edition of Op. 111, but also the Viennese reprint! Clearly, 
something went wrong with Beethoven’s plans, but that by no 
means implies his plans to have been “‘wrong”’ from the point of 
view of business ethics. 
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The circumstances, I concede, seem to have differed some- 
what from those governing his frantic efforts to sell his 33 Diabelli 
Variations to England about the same time. If in that case Beet- 
hoven could write, as the context would seem to prove, in May, 
1823, to Schindler “even though Diabelli will be ready in three 
weeks, England has time enough to engrave them because no 
copy could get there so very soon and that would be to my advan- 
tage,” he held the trump-cards in his own hands, but not so in the 
case of the Sonata where neither calculations nor business-tricks 
could avail him much, since not he, but Schlesinger controlled the 
situation. Furthermore, Diabelli is not known to have included 
England contractually within his territory as publisher of Beet- 
hoven’s works, but under date of May 31, 1820, Beethoven appar- 
ently ceded to Schlesingers the right to sell their publications of 
his works in England, too. At any rate, when that letter of Beet- 
hoven was offered for sale in 1881 from the autograph collection of 
Gabriel Charavay in Paris—in its entirety the letter has not 
been published—the catalogue dwelt on that agreement as the 
most important part of the letter and specifically referred to 
three pianoforte sonatas offered to Schlesinger, and the fruit of 
that offer was precisely the Sonatas, Op. 109, 110, 111. 

One naturally asks, whether that agreement remained in 
force in 1823 or not. If not, then Beethoven acted within his 
rights by seeking a British publisher for Op. 111 to his advantage 
rather than that of Schlesinger. If, contrariwise, the agreement, 
unless it was merely a tentative proposition and possessed not the 
force of a valid, binding agreement, continued in 1823, then appear- 
ances would decidedly be against Beethoven. However, appear- 
ances and actualities do not always coincide and it would be a 
dangerous assumption that all the available evidence in form of 
letters, occasional remarks, ete., in any given case of dubious 
appearance constitutes complete and irrefutable evidence. The 
basest criminal is considered innocent until proven guilty beyond 
reasonable doubt. Why not Beethoven, when certain business 
transactions of his look queer and disreputable? How easily the 
tables may be turned against his detractors, I believe to have 
proven in the case of his “‘so I hear’ letter to Schlesinger. But 
his conduct in the case of his ““Missa solemnis’”’ when he was hood- 
winking (to put it mildly) half a dozen publishers with promises 
unfulfilled? I am not at all certain that even in that episode of 
ugly appearance the case has definitely been made out against 
Beethoven. He knew that appearances were against him, but 
when he assured Peters, one of the injured competitors for the 
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great mass, that within a few minutes of explanation in persona, 
Peters would accept the explanation of Beethoven’s behaviour 
as satisfactory, some irresistible impulse in me compels me to 
trust Beethoven rather than the incriminating but perhaps incom- 
plete epistolary evidence against him. In the case of the puzzling 
proposition to Ries for the British rights in the Sonata, Op. 111, 
[also believe that Beethoven in a few minutes could have vindicated 
his action. This belief derives in part from the fact that at least 
a year prior to 1807, when Clementi for himself and partner Birchall, 
sought to acquire works of Beethoven for England, Beethoven 
had clearly seen the advisability of keeping the London market 
for his works separate from that in other countries. With this 
policy he coupled one equally sensible, as recorded in an entry in 
one of his sketch-books for 1816, quoted by Kastner-Kapp: ‘“‘for 
all works . . . you reserve for yourself to fix for the publisher the 
day of publication, without the publisher in either London or 
Germany, as it were, knowing about each other, because otherwise 
they will give less; also because it is unnecessary. You can pretend 
that no one else has ordered these compositions from you.” 
Furthermore, we know that in his general contract of April 29, 
1815, with Steiner, he made it a point to exclude England from 
Steiner’s territory. 

When we listen to Beethoven the composer, we naturally 
forget to think of him as a dealer in music—his music. But such 
he was and so were most composers of his time. Beethoven realized 
that he was not, as he expressed himself in one of his letters, a 
born “Handelsmann”’ (business-man), but he also realized that 
circumstances compelled him to act as if he were. Elsewhere in 
his correspondence he remarked shrewdly that publishers would 
reprint his works whenever and wherever they could and that 
with no advantage to him. Now, Beethoven, when his infirmity 
gradually brought his career as a concert-pianist and teacher to 
an end and his annuity from the Princes Lobkowitz and Kinsky 
and Archduke Rudolph had shrunk very much in value, was 
compelled to make a living mainly by his pen. Of this he made 
no secret. For instance, when exercising his rusty French on 
nephew Karl on August 16, 1823, he wrote “nous sommes trop 
pauvres et il faut écrire ou de n’avoir pas de quoi,” but, as he 
confessed to Ferdinand Ries on February 25, 1823, “‘almost always 
to have to live by one’s pen, is not easy” and the fact hurt his pride. 

Shocking as that may sound to many who picture to them- 
selves great artists as creatures of the divine afflatus without any 
of the prosaic and material needs of the common herd, Beethoven 
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often composed for money—and admitted it. Curiously enough, 
one such admission occurs in a Conversations-Heft of the very 
year 1823 when the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston had 
commissioned him to compose an oratorio for Boston. Discussing 
that offer from the land of the dollar, Beethoven said: “I do not 
only write what I should like most, but for sake of the money 
which I need. However, that does not mean that I only compose 
because of money. When this period is over, I hope at last to 
compose what stands highest for me and Art—Faust.” He stated 
his position even more clearly in a letter of March 20, 1823, to 
the publisher Peters: ““My condition demands that I must be 
guided more or less by what is to my advantage. It is different, 
however, with the work itself because then, God be thanked, I 
never think of gain, but only of how I compose.”’ Precisely that 
attitude of the true craftsman (plus genius) accounts for an average 
level of his works which most of us will continue to consider abnor- 
mally high and not low as a brilliant critic recently, after his holi- 
day, tried to make himself and others believe. 

Beethoven conceded that he composed for money, but he very 
properly made the vital distinction between composing for money 
because one must and then without sacrifice of artistic ideals, and 
composing for money from motives of avarice at the sacrifice of 
one’s artistic conscience and with the idea of increasing the com- 
mercial demand for one’s musical merchandise by catering to the 
rabble. To illustrate the point, Beethoven composed many pot- 
boilers of the salon or “‘teaching-piece” variety, dear to the heart 


' of publishers (vide, for example, numerous sets of easy variations 


to which he did not even give an opus number), but he also com- 
posed on commission from Prince Galitzin and for a pre-arranged 
fee his String-quartets, Op. 127, 130, 132. Would anyone, ignorant 
of their origin, suspect that they were composed to order? Are 
they not master-works of the very first rank, without the slightest 
odor of “money” about them? What a blessing, if the present 
sporadic example of a few could again make the good old custom 
flourish among patrons and patronesses of music to commission 
composers of métier to exercise their talent to the best of their 
ability for a fee, as other art-patrons do painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects! Or course, they would run the risk of obtaining mediocre 
works or pot-boilers or, as sometimes even in Beethoven’s case, 
works in which the combination of technique and genius produced 
only respectable results, inspired enough for the needs of their age, 
not inspired or fresh enough for a later century, but they might 
also help to give birth to master-works of enduring quality and 
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interest. Whether written to order or just “inspired,” master- 
works anyhow shape themselves only under the hands of masters, 
and masters luckily or unluckily (that depends on one’s point of 
view of what is best for Art) are few. 

Whether Beethoven accepted commissions for work or sought 
to sell finished works to various publishers or offered to them for 
contractual delivery unfinished works or suggested for purchase 
tempting compositions not even begun (very much like any manu- 
facturer of goods would do), Beethoven’s livelihood depended 
largely, to repeat it in the most unromantic terms, on composition 
as a business. And that according to the methods and procedures 
prevalent in his days, but in some respects no longer in ours! This, 
in my opinion, neither Thayer nor other biographers, in their 
endeavor to picture Beethoven, the man, truthfully without fear 
or favor, took sufficiently into consideration. They established the 
fact easily enough from his correspondence, teeming with instances, 
that Beethoven, the great composer, peddled his wares and hawked 
them about, sometimes dangerously close to the rim of normal 
ethics. They shuddered at the unpleasant spectacle, but obscured 
the point. 

Surely, Beethoven remained quite within his rights as an 
artist, gentleman and dealer in his music, if he sought the most 
favorable markets for his works in an age when the system of 
paying royalties to a composer was not as yet established. Now- 
adays that system more or less prevails and the percentage of 
royalties is reasonably uniform. With the result that the necessity 
of undignified bargaining has been reduced to a minimum, -but 
also with the much more important result that publisher and com- 
poser are partners in the venture of placing a work before the 
public and that both continue to derive revenues so long as the 
demand continues. In Beethoven’s days it was different. The 
composer sold his work to the highest bidder among publishers 
or to a particular publisher at the highest price obtainable, with 
or without haggling. The publisher, of course, ran the risk of 
losing out on his investment, but, if he acquired a commercially 
profitable work, the composer did not share in the prosperity. 
He had been paid a lump sum and therewith his revenues from 
the work ended, though it might develop into and remain for 
many years a “big seller.” 

Secondly, Beethoven remained within the realm of ethics, 
and even that little bit of common sense which an otherwise admir- 
ing world grants to artists as pardonably theirs, if he sold the 
rights to publishers only for particular countries. They knew as 
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well as he that anyhow outside of their own country no inter- 
national copyright protected them against reprint. Their business 
it was to take chances with the possibility that their publications 
would not be reprinted with or without a composer’s permission in 
another country, thus leaving the international supply of the de- 
mand in their own hands. On the other hand, even the most rudi- 
mentary sense of business would dictate to Beethoven to protect 
himself against a substantial loss of revenue by making reprint in 
another country, if not impossible, at least improbable. That 
he could easily do by selling the work to a publisher in that other 
country. At any rate, he stood a fair chance of getting a much 
better total price for a work, if he sold it to one publisher in one 
country and to another publisher in another country rather than 
to one publisher for all countries. The rest became a matter of 
bargaining and Beethoven—who will censure him for that?—tried 
on occasion to drive a bargain (whether skillfully or not, isa 
different story). The difficulty for his character-witnesses is that 
Beethoven did not think of the good opinion of posterity in his 
business dealings, verbal or by correspondence. Otherwise he 
might have recorded in each instance for the benefit of posterity 
whether contractually he reserved the rights for this or that coun- 
try for himself. In the absence of such records, his letters permit 
the inference that in this or that instance his business conduct 
deserves condemnation and that he used rather sharp practices, 
but, for the reasons stated, the fair procedure would be to give to 
Beethoven in doubtful cases the benefit of the doubt, if possible. 
If not possible, then mysteries of psychology confront us which 
ought to baffle us and remain riddles in the case of genius not more 
than in the case of any other human being. 

However, even strict moralists, if they convince themselves 
that Beethoven did stray from the path of righteousness, must 
allow, unless they be moral pedants, as extenuating circumstances 
for his occasionally abnormal business-conduct in his later years, 
his affliction of deafness, his susceptibility under this and other 
suffering to questionable “practical” advice, his pathetic but not 
always well-founded distrust of business-men in their dealings with 
him, the general disorderliness in the daily affairs of this unfortu- 
nate man and last, but not least, his pathological desire to accumu- 
late a competence, not like a miser for himself, but for his nephew 
and foster-son whom he so loved. Some writer whose name I have 
happily forgotten, claims that Beethoven during the last few years 
of his life, repeatedly “‘sold his soul” and so confessed. He did 
nothing of the kind and it is going altogether too far to give to 
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Beethoven’s words in his letter of July 31, 1822 to his brother 
Johann “only necessity forces on me that kind of soul-selling” 
(Seelenverkiuferei) a meaning which the context does not justify. 
Moreover, study of Beethoven’s questionable business trans- 
actions has convinced me that the burden of indisputable proof 
still remains on those who aver that he actually sold the same 
work to several publishers. Even in the worst of such isolated 
instances, he may have promised the same work to competing 
publishers, but he actually and finally sold it only to the one 
whose bid in every respect answered his conditions. At any rate, 
no selfish motives actuated him. Selfishness would have stood 
too poor a chance against the obsession that his savings and the 
fruits of his genius belonged to Karl. He placed his duties as 
guardian and foster-father, as he saw them, above every other 
consideration. If by doing so, he laid himself open to historical 
attack, then, at least, let the attack be fair! 

It becomes irritatingly unfair when Beethoven’s innumerable 
exclamations of financial woe are put down as so many fibs. 
Granted that he occasionally exaggerated his lack of funds or 
revenue, I fail to see why occasional temperamental exaggerations 
and misstatements should discredit the substance of his com- 
plaints and allow pontifical commentators to indulge in exaggera- 
tions and misstatements of their own. Ideas of what constitutes 
a reasonable degree of comfort, permissible even to a great com- 
power, may vary, but that Beethoven at no time rolled in riches, 
also anti-Beethovenians will have to admit. On the other hand, 
I fail to understand why critics who still admire Beethoven (to be 
sure, and rightly so, not every note of his) help to spread damaging 
legends about the man Beethoven by informing their readers that 
he “exacted” “handsome sums” in his later years from publishers 
and organizations. True, Beethoven’s prices for his works rose in 
the natural course of competition for them as his fame spread. 
One ought to rejoice at that fact and also at his ability to exact 
handsome sums, if but that assertion were founded on fact solid 
enough to support it convincingly. Yes, Beethoven’s earning 
power rose to 1000 florins for his ‘““Missa Solemnis” and 600 florins 
for the “Ninth Symphony” and his price for his last string-quartets 
mounted to 80 ducats each and so forth, but translate ducats and 
florins into dollars and remember, when reading Beethoven’s biog- 
raphy or his business letters, that a ducat was worth about $2.30, 
a florin Convention Currency about 40 cents and a florin Vienna 
Currency only 40% of that or about 16 cents! Allow then for 
the much greater purchasing power of a given amount one hundred 
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years ago and even so the sums for which Beethoven parted once 
for ever with his works, no longer look so handsome. Furthermore, 
it is a great mistake to imagine that Beethoven received prices 
unheard of before. The game of publishers was essentially not so 
different from what it is to-day. In their dealings with composers 
they calculated their market and they did not pay Beethoven 
more than their ambition to own his works warranted for purposes 
of “‘prestige”’ or “business.” This Beethoven very well knew; 
hence on a certain occasion his sarcastic rejoinder that the pub- 
lisher paid the violinist Mayseder for a “commercial”’ set of vari- 
ations for the violin as much, if not more, than to him (Beethoven!) 
for a major work of chamber-music. 

Granted that he mismanaged his affairs often enough, that 
does not remove the fact that Beethoven often needed and often 
borrowed the money wherewith to mismanage them. A legend 
has spread that Beethoven did not die a comparatively poor man. 
And in view of that supposed fact, he has been censured even for 
appealing on his death-bed to his friends in London and the Phil- 
harmonic Society for financial assistance. They granted it, 
promptly and generously. Why, one hundred years later, insinuate 
that the dying master obtained this token of sympathy under 
false pretenses? Because he owned the seven bank-shares worth 
7441 much depreciated florins? Including these shares, cash, 
clothing, furniture, manuscripts, instruments, etc., the attested 
inventory of Beethoven’s estate showed a total estimated (nominal) 
value of 9885 florins, 13 kreutzer, silver, and 600 paper florins 
(Vienna standard). Mr. Krehbiel states (without comment either 
way) that “‘in view of the difference in purchasing power of money 
in 1827 and 1913 it may be said that Beethoven’s estate amounted 
to the equivalent of £3000, or about $15000.” Taking their cue 
from these figures, whether (because of nominal versus normal 
value of the florin) misleading or not, and also from previous 
pertinent remarks in Thayer, whether correct or not, certain 
critics whose names again I have happily forgotten, will have us 
believe that Beethoven died a comparatively well-to-do man 
and without justification for financial complaint or appeal for 
assistance. Of course, it depends on the degree of awe inspired 
by a total estate of a Beethoven of a theoretical purchasing power, 
nowadays, of $15000—but it also depends on something else. 
These gentlemen naively overlook a determining psychological 
factor. In Beethoven’s eyes his seven bank-shares did not exist 
for him; in his eyes, as Schindler told us long ago, they belonged 
to nephew Karl, his sole heir. To have touched these for his own 
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comfort would have been considered by Beethoven unpardonable 
thievery. One may disapprove of this excess of consideration for 
Karl’s future welfare, but it was sincere. Hence, from his point 
of view Beethoven, logically enough, could not but look upon 
himself as a poor man. And that even men of affairs among his 
contemporaries who knew the purchasing power of money in their 
days, did not consider him by any means a man of wealth on the 
strength of his few bank-shares, for this we have at least the testi- 
mony of his lawyer Dr. Bach, who wrote to Schindler that “this 
small estate was not in keeping with the merits of this great master, 
is true. It would throw a bad light on his contemporaries, if the 
causes of this condition were not to be sought in his mental proc- 
esses and actions. He was only Master, he knew only Art; the 
advantage he left to others.” 
* * 
* 


Why this lengthy dissertation on Beethoven’s business-meth- 
ods which affect not by a single millimeter the greatness of his 
music? Because musicians who rightfully demand an artistically 
truthful interpretation of Beethoven, the composer, will with 
equal right insist on a biographical interpretation of the man Beet- 
hoven which shirks not the truth, but also does not unnecessarily 
and without absolute proof besmirch his honor and character. 
Thayer’s sincere endeavors to divest Beethoven, the man, of senti- 
mental rubbish and embellishments, has given rise in some quarters 
to a tendency to stress (with delighted regret) the impure ingre- 
dients in Beethoven’s character, whether the last word on them 
has been said or not. That deplorable and in the last analysis 
uncritical tendency I desired to challenge and for that purpose I 
selected Beethoven’s insignificant note to Diabelli. Why disregard 
Beethoven’s own admonition, as recorded by Schindler? ‘‘What- 
ever be said of me hereafter, shall adhere in every respect to the 
truth, regardless of whom it may hurt, including myself.” The 
truth—not less than the truth, but also not more than the truth! 

There ought to be, it seems to me, in Beethoven’s case as in 
that of Wagner, a happy mean between biographical tarring and 
feathering and white-washing; at any rate, a disposition not to 
tar and feather him for the mere pleasure of it. Furthermore, we 
are altogether too prone to expect of genius to be immeasurably 
above us in character and daily virtue, just because he is so im- 
measurably above us in his art. It may bea sad and uncomfortable 
fact, but it is a fact that genius shares the defects of character of 
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ordinary mortals and that while a genius in mind may be a medioc- 
rity in character, a genius in character may be a mediocrity in 
mind. But Beethoven was a mediocrity in neither respect. Em- 
phasize as much as you like the weak spots in his character, essen- 
tially it stands forth as one of nobility and high ideals. If one 
pictures to oneself Beethoven tortured on his death-bed by crawling 
vermin and then by contrast sees, one-hundred years later, his 
memory tortured by glib men who confess to being bored by much 
of his music as that of a “moral platitudinarian,” to quote a 
mauvais mot of Ernest Newman, one can only hope that posterity 
will show more sympathy with the sufferings of that unhappy 
genius and will not be deprived too soon of frequent opportunity 
to hear, enjoy and admire such morally platitudinous music. Un- 
questionably, many a work of Beethoven’s no longer answers the 
esthetic wants of our hectic time, but many more do answer its 
needs. And among them some master-works which would be a 
welcome relief in Beethoven’s own interest from those which are 
being conducted and played to boredom by senseless repetition. 
No, Beethoven was neither a saint nor a rascal, hence on 
occasion a sinner, like the rest of us; superior to his fellowmen in 
some respects, inferior in others. To quote Beethoven himself 
verbatim and notatim from a letter of his (in 1826) to Karl Holz: 
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BEETHOVEN AND A YOUNGER 
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for idolatry. The month of March, 1927, will see Beethoven 

festivals all over the world. It will also see the publication 
of a number of books on Beethoven in various languages and 
endless newspaper and magazine articles bursting with high- 
flown and conventional eloquence. But behind all this eruption 
of oratory we shall certainly hear in private conversation a good 
many scattered remarks of anything but complimentary char- 
acter. Some of them may even find their way into print. For 
a considerable time the orthodox have been receiving slight 
shocks at modern criticism of Beethoven. To one who watches 
contemporary musical life with the eye of a historian there is 
nothing very surprising about the younger generation’s scepticism, 
but it is curiously amusing to observe the horror and indignation 
which it provokes. Beethoven has become a religion. It is a 
matter of historical fact that Beethoven, more than any other 
musician, brought about that religious attitude towards music in 
general which has been prevalent for half a century or more in 
Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon countries. The nineteenth century 
witnessed a widespread collapse of orthodoxy in Christian doctrine 
and at the same time a profound deepening of the fundamental 
religious instinct. Many people who could no longer submit 
whole-heartedly to the authority of a church turned towards 
music as a substitute for theology. They felt quite sincerely that 
it did them more good spiritually to go to a classical concert than 
to attend a church service. But they could not altogether shake 
off the mental habits in which they had been brought up, and as 
the Sunday-minded concert-going public increased in numbers, 
the music which gave them the most intense spiritual satisfaction 
became surrounded with an ever broadening halo of conventional 
orthodoxy. And a belief in the religion of music was by no means 
incompatible with belief in an accepted religion; the two could co- 
exist and each has probably contributed to a strengthening of 
faith in the other. 
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Beethoven, in his own private life, was a man of unusually 
deep moral convictions, though with little sympathy for any 
form of dogmatic religion. How far it is possible to translate such 
an attitude of mind into musical terms is a question which yet 
remains to be seriously and scientifically investigated; for the 
moment it suffices to say that Beethoven may perhaps have set 
himself the problem of expressing his moral and spiritual ideals in 
his music, and that certainly the great majority of his admirers 
are firmly convinced that he actually succeeded in doing so. The 
result has been that Beethoven, more than any other composer, 
has become regarded as the most divinely inspired prophet of the 
religion of music, and that its devotees have transferred to Beet- 
hoven a good deal of that conventional reverence which is naturally 
and customarily paid to the eminent personalities of orthodox 
religious institutions. The music of other great composers may be 
subjected to critical analysis: we may be allowed to find Wagner 
too sensual, Brahms too inhuman, Chopin too decadent and 
Mozart too frivolous, but to have any doubts about Beethoven 
would be to risk undermining the whole foundation of art and 
morality. Even the learned must be careful what they say; the 
scientific mind only too easily oversteps the due limits of reverence. 

This is the orthodox view of Beethoven. It is the view taken 
by all those who want to enjoy music without making any intel- 
lectual effort to understand it, by all those who are more interested 
in the anecdotal aspect of music than in its purely artistic con- 
struction, by all those who live in terror of what the future may 
bring because they are spiritually too lazy to realize that the 
future will bring what the keen and active minds of to-day want 
it to bring. It is impossible, alas, for one who has passed middle 
life to see Beethoven exactly as he appears now to the musicians of 
the younger generation. But it is at least possible to view Beet- 
hoven historically, to consider him in his relation to his prede- 
cessors, to his contemporaries and to his followers. Some people, 
when they go to a concert, take their music as a dog takes a bone. 
They may like it or dislike it; but in any case they just take it as 
it comes, without considering its relation to anything that has 
gone before it. It is a quite defensible attitude. Strange as it may 
seem, it is not so very different from the mental attitude of the 
musical historian who hears every work with a consciousness of 
its relation to the rest of music. The historically-minded listener 
arrives eventually at a moment when he feels that he does not 
want to hear any music which he has ever heard before. So much 
listening to familiar music is time wasted. As soon as the sonata 
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begins he knows what is coming or what is likely to come; why 
waste the afternoon over it when one might be gaining some en- 
tirely new experience? The only experience worth recapturing is 
the experience of hearing a work for the first time. There is old 
music and there is new music; old music is music which one has 
heard before, new music is music which one has not heard before. 
The actual period of its composition does not matter. A work 
may have been written yesterday and still give us the impression 
that we have heard it all before, some time or other. In that case 
it must be classed as old music, and it is waste of time to listen to it. 

The average concert-goer is content to waste his time rather 
than make the mental effort of trying to understand something 
unfamiliar. He is also liable to be more interested in performers 
and conductors than in music itself. If he is a frequent concert- 
goer, he finds it fairly easy to pass for a connoisseur by passing 
judgments on interpreters; and interpreters who desire to attract 
attention to themselves take care always to perform music with 
which the average concert-goer is sure to be well acquainted. 
This is one of the chief reasons why certain works of Beethoven 
receive such frequent performance. Only very unsophisticated 
persons would go to a concert simply to hear the Waldstein Sonata 
or the C minor Symphony, regardless as to who was to interpret 
them. The “‘man of taste” would, of course, say that he could not 
bear to hear Beethoven interpreted by any but the greatest of the 
world’s artists. Reverence for Beethoven is a very convenient 
pretext for emphasizing one’s own connoisseurship. The real 
truth is that such people no longer want to hear Beethoven ‘for 
his own sake. They only want to hear some newinterpretation 
of him. But they dare not tell the truth, even to themselves; 
that might involve thinking out their whole attitude to music in 
general. 

Really, there is no reason why people of some musical experi- 
ence should want to hear Beethoven over and over again. Beet- 
hoven died a hundred years ago. Even for people who cannot 
accept Schénberg or Stravinsky, Beethoven must belong to the 
category of old music. Everybody admits that Mozart belongs 
to it; are twenty-five years to make all that difference at this dis- 
tance of time? The strange thing is not that people are tired of 
Beethoven in 1927, but that they are still more or less accepting 
him as if he were yet alive. 

So far as I can judge, the younger generation of musicians 
are intensely interested (as they naturally ought to be) in the 
music of the present day; they are violently in revolt against the 
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music of the later nineteenth century, possibly against all nine- 
teenth century music, and take great pleasure in the music of the 
eighteenth century. Some of them are ready to be interested in 
music of still earlier date. This is, I need hardly say, only the 
roughest summarization of the current musical outlook. It seems 
to me a perfectly reasonable and natural outlook, but I find that 
many people of the older generation are puzzled and shocked at it. 
How is it possible, they ask, for people who admire Stravinsky to 
admire Mozart, too? One of these admirations, they feel sure, 
must be purely hypocritical. There is no reason why we should 
doubt the honesty of the young people. It is often alleged that 
the young are foolish and ignorant; but esthetic receptivity is 
certainly much keener in the young than in the middle-aged, and 
intellectual honesty is often emphasized by the young to an extent 
which the more tactful elderly regard as a positive nuisance. The 
admirers of Stravinsky find no difficulty in admiring Mozart too, 
for their admiration is of an entirely different type. The younger 
generation have acquired, subconsciously it may be, a more his- 
torical outlook than their elders. In the days of Hubert Parry it 
was a common thing to hear Mozart depreciated because his music 
was trivial in comparison with that of Beethoven. The modern 
enthusiasm for Mozart is a growth of the last thirty years, as any- 
body who is old enough to have watched it can say. A hundred 
years ago people were regarding Mozart as the summit of musical 
accomplishment and Beethoven as a dangerous innovator. The 
next generation dropped Mozart because Beethoven had brought 
them some new quality which corresponded to the aspirations of 
their time. 

All these changes of outlook are perfectly natural phenomena, 
and they recur perpetually. It is the most natural thing in the 
world for a grown-up son to quarrel with his parents and make 
friends with his grandparents. But these friendly or unfriendly 
relationships are the result of temperament and emotion. When 
we meet with them in art we know that they result from a purely 
subjective conception of it. It is perfectly natural that we should 
have our personal and temperamental likes or dislikes in music, 
but if we have had a historical training we ought to be able to lay 
these aside and survey music with more serenity. We need not 
deny our temperaments. But we shall enjoy Bach and Mozart 
with intense and at the same time calm intellectual appreciation; 
we shall understand and enjoy other music of the distant past— 
Couperin, Scarlatti, Purcell, Monteverdi, Marenzio and Gesualdo, 
Weelkes and Wilbye, even Dufay and Dunstable as well; and we 
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shall apply the same method of enjoyment to later composers over 
whom our parents quarrelled and over whom we may have quar- 
relled ourselves in days gone by—Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Wagner, Brahms, Verdi, Stanford, Fauré or Debussy. They are 
all dead, they all belong to the past, they are all beyond love or 
hatred. They have become like the statues of wrestlers in a mu- 
seum; the living men are the living wrestlers with whom we have 
to wrestle ourselves, as Jacob did with the angel. 

But Beethoven? He refuses to fit into our categories, he 
refuses to settle down comfortably into a chapter of musical his- 
tory, just as he refused to behave properly in polite society. Is 
he dead? Is he dying? Will he make a satisfactory statue for our 
gallery, like Mozart, Chopin and the rest? All these people have 
to pass through a more or less uncomfortable period of corpsehood. 
There comes a moment when they really have to be put away. 
Beethoven has been remarkably well embalmed, but after a hun- 
dred years of lying-in-state one begins to notice that he is not so 
fresh as he might be. It is very regrettable, but it can’t be helped. 

If Beethoven could be transferred once for all into the depart- 
ment of quaint old things, the younger generation would be much 
more kindly disposed towards him. But Beethoven has become 
too much of a religion and therefore too much of a vested interest. 
The directors and shareholders of Beethoven Unlimited are not 
going to let their stock collapse as long as expert prospectus- 
writing can keep up its credit. Hence the high-minded air of 
indignation which greets any honest criticism of the idol; the 
pious congregation is indeed “shocked and grieved. r 

I can understand the feelings of the pious, and can even feel 
a certain weak-kneed sympathy with them, for I was brought 
up on Beethoven from infancy. Beethoven is the earliest musical 
impression that I can distinctly remember, and by the time I was 
twenty-five I had heard, or at least read and studied, practically 
the whole of his works, including many which are quite unknown 
to most musicians, let alone to the ordinary concert-goer. They 
were not forced upon me by teachers; I read them of my own free 
will, with the firm conviction that Beethoven represented the 
supreme height music had ever attained. I imagine that most 
musicians of my age were educated on similar lines; it was only 
later on that I came across younger musicians who had been 
brought up mainly on Bach and had but a sporadic acquaintance 
with Beethoven. I know that my whole musical outlook has been 
developed on the foundation of Beethoven, and I begin to see 
that my outlook might have been more broad-minded if I had in 
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younger days been less whole-heartedly devoted to him. It is 
Beethoven, I fear, who stands perpetually in the way of my under- 
standing modern music; it is Beethoven who perpetually hinders 
me from achieving a really sympathetic and intelligent contact 
with younger minds. Yet I know that if I am ever to enter into 
the spirit of contemporary music, I must revise my whole outlook 
on music in general. If so, I must revise my attitude to Beet- 
hoven; and however shocked and grieved my more elderly readers 
may be at so blasphemous an intention, I say plainly and definitely 
that I do so without hesitation, because my experience as a student 
of musical history has led me to the conviction that the music of 
the present day has a higher value for me, as an esthetic experi- 
ence, than the music of the past. I am not “tired of Beethoven” 
because I was saturated with Beethoven from five to twenty-five 
and beyond; but I do not much want to hear any of his works 
again. I may now and then be interested to hear something of 
Beethoven in order to study the impression which he makes on 
someone else in whom I may happen to be interested, either as a 
performer or as a pupil; but for myself alone, Beethoven belongs to 
the experience of my past life. It is an experience which I absorbed 
once long ago, and I can never renew it. It is contemporary music 
that I want to hear now. 

I must apologize to my readers for all this long piece of auto- 
biography. I have written it simply because I imagine that there 
must be hundreds of musicians in exactly the same case as myself, 
and I have merely used my own self as a convenient average sub- 
ject for dissection. 

Let us try to review Beethoven honestly from the stand- 
point of the present day. How much of his music is still in the 
current repertory? The symphonies are still played, but the 
first two are almost laid on the shelf, and the Pastoral will probably 
soon follow them. Of the overtures, Egmont, Coriolan and Leonore 
are convenient items with which to fill up a programme. Occasion- 
ally some ardent devotee wins the gratitude of myself by putting 
down Die Weihe des Hauses; and after the concert we both feel a 
little disappointed. Years ago it had thrilled us; somehow it 
misses fire to-day—it was one of those youthful experiences which 
we cannot recapture. But we should like to think that there was 
some young musician in the audience that night for whom it was 
a real experience like ours in the past. The String Quartets sur- 
vive, though the first six are not much played except by amateurs. 
The pianoforte sonatas? Do amateurs still study them at home 
as they did thirty years ago? In the concert-room one may hear 
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the Waldstein, the Appassionata, and occasionally Op. 106 and 
Op. 111. One occasionally hears a violin sonata (generally the 
Kreutzer) ; hardly ever those for violoncello. Fidelio is hardly ever 
to be seen outside Germany, and the same naturally applies to 
Egmont in its complete form. The Missa Solemnis receives as 
many performances as its difficulty permits. The Violin Concerto 
and the E flat Pianoforte Concerto are still popular; the G major 
Concerto seldom comes to a hearing. 

If we were genuinely interested in Beethoven, there are 
many other works which we should want to hear; but I find that 
the orthodox rebuke me for exaggeration of Beethoven-idolatary 
when I profess interest in The Mount of Olives, the Choral Fantasia, 
the pianoforte variations and the later Bagatelles, the Liederkreis 
and so forth. To enjoy such works implies a historical interest in 
Beethoven, which in the first place is not compatible with ortho- 
doxy, and in the second is inconsistent with the scope of this 
article. About those things I must write elsewhere. 

Most of the works of Beethoven which survive are those 
which have had fancy names given to them. They survive because 
of their anecdotal interest. The immortality of the C minor Sym- 
phony was secured by that remark about Fate knocking at the 
door. People have come to believe that Beethoven saw Fate 
knocking at the door and then proceeded to write a symphony 
about her. But there is a perfectly reasonable explanation of the 
story. It is well known that when the symphony was first begin- 
ning to be known, orchestral players found the introductory bars 
positively comic. Well they might, for in Beethoven’s day-nota- 
tion hardly allowed it to be made clear on paper that the phrase 
was intended to be played in an impressive manner. An experi- 
enced conductor-composer like Gustav Mahler would have seen 
to it that the players could make no mistake before the parts were 
laid on the desks. As it is, the orchestra laughs, and the conductor 
or the composer says “‘No, no, gentlemen, not like that; you must 
play it heavily, as heavily as if it was Fate knocking at the door.” 

Any conductor knows that an odd illustration is often useful 
in explaining how to play a passage which the composer has not 
made sufficiently clear in his written score. And any conductor 
will tell any composer that the more clearly he can indicate his 
intentions in writing, the less worry there will be at rehearsals. 
But all star conductors must be grateful to Beethoven for the 
inadequacy of his notation, for it is the one thing that has given 
them their chance of inventing new and sensational “readings.” 
Let us consider that famous passage a little more carefully, for 
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it will explain much to us about the reason why we are losing faith 
in Beethoven. As it stands on paper, it is foolish and trivial. If 
it is to take its proper place in relation to the whole symphony, 
it must be played with an immense exaggeration of dignity. There 
are plenty of similar passages in Beethoven’s works. They are 
definitely characteristic of Beethoven. You will not find them in 
Mozart. A Mozart symphony can be played straight through 
as it stands and you will obtain a very good idea of it even if the 
performance is not finished to the last detail. The more you polish 
a performance of Mozart the better it will sound; but it is a positive 
mistake to put in anything which is not obviously indicated in the 
score. Beethoven, on the other hand, does not really require polish, 
though he may be quite glad to get it. But an amateur orchestra 
can make a far better show with Beethoven than with Mozart. 
Mozart wants the notes played accurately and in tune; Beethoven 
can put up with a good deal of rough playing as long as the orches- 
tra gets his moral intention. 

What is this moral intention, as I have called it for want of 
a clearer phrase? It is difficult to explain in words, though we 
have all of us read any amount of journalistic rigmarole about it. 
There is no denying it; it is there, and in its original state it is 
genuinely Beethoven’s, not merely the accretion of generations of 
Beethoven-worshippers and self-worshipping conductors. It is, as 
we all know, the quality which makes Beethoven something which 
Mozart never had time to become—the prophet of a new moral 
and political era. But let us consider the moral intention in its 
relation to the actual notes set down on paper. For there is— 
there must be—a definite technique of “‘moral intention” as applied 
to music; if it is this which distinguishes Beethoven from Mozart 
we must be able to lay our finger on the actual notes and find out 
exactly by what technical means the trick is done. The present 
generation is very suspicious of music with moral intentions; it 
has had to listen to too many pompous platitudes from Beethoven’s 
admirers. But it is quite willing to be convinced if it can be 
aesthetically convinced. There are contemporary composers who 
have a very decided moral intention, and the younger generation 
seems to be very cordially ready to recognize it and respect it. 
The trouble with Beethoven is that to us of to-day his moral 
intention does not always fit properly with his technical execution. 

The modern listener very naturally compares Beethoven 
with Mozart on the one hand and with Wagner on the other. 
The comparison is perfectly justifiable, for Beethoven derived 
much from Mozart, and Wagner’s later operas would have been 
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impossible without the technical devices of Beethoven. Mozart 
is admired to-day because of his technical perfection. It is quite 
possible to pick holes in Mozart and to point out that a great deal 
of the admiration now paid him is superficial and uncritical. But, 
if we take Mozart at his best, we know that his workmanship is 
faultless. Every note fits exactly into its right place, whether in 
counterpoint, in harmony or in orchestration; nothing needs to be 
altered or “‘faked”’ at rehearsal. No note is wasted; the music may 
be “formal,” in that it is written in the style of its own century, 
but the more carefully one studies it, the more one learns that 
formal devices are the cleverest possible methods of emotional 
expression. We feel much the same about Wagner; he may be 
tedious and long-winded, but he knows what he wants to say and 
he knows how to produce his effects from his orchestra. With 
Beethoven the instrument (and among instruments I include 
human voices) is always inadequate. He is always struggling to 
express the infinite. From a moral point of view this may be a 
very laudable ambition, but from a practical one it is inconvenient. 
It means that all Beethoven’s greater works suffer from an un- 
stable equilibrium. No standard can be fixed at any point by 
which the proportions of the work can be regulated. What chorus 
ever did justice to the Ninth Symphony or the Mass in D? What 
soloists? No chorus is ever large enough, no soloist is ever inti- 
mate enough. We go to hear the Ninth Symphony, we believe 
ourselves to be uplifted and thrilled by it. We have deluded our- 
selves with the memory of all that we have read about Beethoven, 
with the sight of the hundreds of singers and players on the plat- 
form all working their hardest, with the elaborate gestures of the 
conductor, with the consciousness of hundreds of fellow-listeners 
united with us in the ecstasy of worship—what material for a 
poem in the manner of Walt Whitman, isn’t it? And, what we 
actually hear with our bodily ears, is a horrible roaring noise which 
reminds us of being in a train in a tunnel. Acoustically, that is 
what happens. When chorus and orchestra reach their fortissimo, 
one can hardly even distinguish the chord of D major. Weknow 
it is there, and so we create it for ourselves in our imaginations; 
but in actual fact, it is lost in the thump of drums and crash of cym- 
bals and in that horrible, roaring, crackling noise, as of endless fire- 
works, which is produced when a large chorus is singing as loud 
as it can. Even without the voices Beethoven is in the same state 
of uncertainty. Listen to the Seventh Symphony or the C Minor: 
be honest with your ears, consider what you actually hear with 
them, apart from all romantic excitement. If the performance 
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excites you, can you hear the notes? If you can hear the notes, 
does the performance excite you? Can those finales ever be loud 
enough and fast enough? A very musical friend of mine spent 
most of his life in the East, with access to a pianoforte, but with 
no chance of hearing orchestral concerts. At the age of about 
forty he heard the C minor Symphony for the first time. He had 
known it as a pianoforte duet since his boyhood and looked forward 
to hearing it with an orchestra as to one of the most marvellous 
experiences of his life. He confessed to me that he was bitterly 
disappointed. “It didn’t seem to make enough noise—in fact, it 
didn’t seem to make as much noise as it did as a pianoforte duet.” 
Having played duets with him myself, I said I was not surprised. 
But it was a sound criticism, all the same. 

It would be a wearisome business to pull Beethoven’s works 
to pieces and point out exactly and in detail what is wrong with 
them from the modern hearer’s point of view. The whole matter 
is summed up in the fact that Beethoven was not concerned with 
what actually was, but only with what in his imagination might be. 
He was a seer and a visionary, and that is what gives him his place 
in musical history. He stands alongside of Isaiah and Michael 
Angelo; one cannot question it. I do not think that the younger 
generation necessarily refuses to have anything to do with seers 
and visionaries; but all seers have to convey their message some- 
how, in marble, in words or in music. It is a fundamental question, 
and one open to discussion, whether music ought to express itself 
completely in the actual sounds heard, or whether the actual 
sounds heard are of secondary importance, mere vaguely sketched 
outlines of some vast conception existing only in the imagination. 
Beethoven obviously took the latter view of music, and indeed 
succeeded in impressing this view on a large number of those who 
came after him. 

Let us assume that the younger generation is willing to 
accept this view, too, though it is a large assumption, and I shall 
not be surprised if some of my readers wish to contest it vigorously. 
Here then, we have a music which exists mainly in Beethoven’s 
imagination, and is also largely informed by a moral intention 
which also exists in Beethoven’s imagination and is but sparsely 
indicated in words in his scores. These things have to be sug- 
gested and evoked in our own imaginations by the sound of certain 
written notes. But we can only understand the written music in 
relation to other music, such as Mozart’s or Haydn’s, which has 
preceded it. We may also be further helped, or, it may be, hin- 
dered, by later music, such as that of Liszt, Wagner or Brahms, 
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which can be regarded as a commentary on Beethoven. We 
know, for instance, that in Mozart and Haydn the relation between 
tonic and dominant has a certain significance and a certain con- 
structional value. But we do not wish to draw attention to it; 
it is part of ordinary eighteenth-century formality and is very 
subsidiary to the esthetic value of the themes which are sup- 
ported on it. Beethoven, instead of breaking away from it, as 
one might expect, considering his moral relation to the eighteenth 
century, emphasizes it, shouts it in our ear, makes his actual 
themes subsidiary to it. Consider, for example the Rondo of the 
Waldstein Sonata and the Finale of the C minor Symphony and 
dozens of other cases. No doubt there is a moral idea at the back 
of it; but it is one of those moral ideas of the French Revolution 
which to-day we have either absorbed without knowing it, as one 
of the principles which we take for granted as a matter of course, 
or else discarded long ago as futile and impracticable. A moral 
intention can give a fictitious value to trivial music only when 
we are certain of being convinced by the moral idea; when that 
loses its value, the music must lose its value, too. 

The same thing occurs when Beethoven seeks to enthral us 
with masses of vague sound, rumbling basses, billowy arpeggios, 
glittering shakes, etc. We know all about those things nowadays; 
critics call that style of music “impressionism.” Beethoven’s 
impressionism no longer imposes on us; the trick has been done 
more effectively by later composers. All this “impressionism” 
belongs more or less to the category of descriptive music, and 
descriptive music, as any student of musical history can tell us, 
is certain to become merely ridiculous after fifty or a hundred 
years at the latest. If one hears a pianist play the Appassionata 
nowadays, one feels almost ashamed at having to witness such a 
childish exhibition of bad temper. Busoni succeeded in making 
Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas interesting, but then Busoni was a 
prophet himself. It was not Beethoven that he played, but his 
own commentary on Beethoven. Many listeners were considerably 
upset by it. They went to the concert expecting the Beethoven 
that they knew at home, and were given a Beethoven which was 
hardly intelligible unless one already knew the sonata by heart 
oneself and had got everything out of it that one’s own ordinary 
mind could get out of it. Busoni’s Beethoven was a Beethoven 
beyond Beethoven; in fact it was Busoni himself. What it signified 
to most of his hearers may be guessed from the remark whispered 
over my shoulder by a London critic during the variations of Op. 
111—“Do you know, I believe the man’s drunk!” 
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I see no reason to be shocked when the younger musicians 
say they will have no more to do with Beethoven. I think they 
ought to read him and study him, and be generally acquainted 
with his works; but then I take a historian’s view of music and 
hold that one ought to know and understand, as far as one can, 
the music of all periods. But times change, and the music of the 
past changes its significance according to the changes in current 
musical thought. Thirty years ago Beethoven was a composer 
for the young, Schumann and Chopin for adolescence, Mendelssohn 
for elderly ladies and Mozart for no one. We have seen a Bach 
revival, a Mozart revival and now a Handel revival; and certainly 
those who are interested in these re-discoveries take a view of them 
which is extremely different from that of the last generation which 
happened to be interested in them. We may leave all this talk 
to casual concert-goers and still more casual journalists. The 
right view for a musician is a historical understanding of the past 
and a passionate and sympathetic approach to the music of the 
present, never forgetting that what is present to-day will be past 
to-morrow. 

As to Beethoven in this centenary year, I would sooner see 
him decently buried than kept artificially and grotesquely alive 
by the pianists and the conductors. He will be dug up again 
some day. 


BACH, BEETHOVEN, BRAHMS 
By HERMANN ABERT 


HE sacred number three has not alone left traces in the 
musical theory of the Middle Ages, but also makes its myste- 
rious influence felt down to the most recent times, though 

mysticism has in increasing measure tended to become merely a 
sport. If the seventeenth century in Schein, Scheit and Schiitz, 
already boast its three great S’s, who, to be sure, were almost 
exact contemporaries; then the nineteenth, in Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms, grouped its three great B’s, collating them from a 
period extending over some two hundred years. This triad, for 
which a fourth great B, namely Hans von Biilow, was for a time 
largely in evidence as spokesman did not, it must be confessed, 
long continue uncontested with regard to its third member, for 
beside Brahms, the art of Anton Bruckner insisted on the recog- 
nition of its rights with increasing preémptoriness, and at the 
present time, as is well known even among laymen, there exists a 
large party which would like to set up the Austrian master in the 
place of Brahms. Now in such cases the old saw: De gustibus non 
est disputandum is especially valid, and to-day we have less reason 
than ever before to bloody our noses fighting about whether 
Brahms or Bruckner was “the greatest,’ and may be content to 
let every Philistine who is so preoccupied with one master that he 
cannot see the other, find salvation after his own fashion. Far 
more engrossing is the question how it came to pass that just the 
three B’s already mentioned were grouped together, and from 
which point of view this triumvirate has been considered. For 
there can be hardly any doubt but what that Bach, that Beethoven 
and that Brahms admired in the year 1870, despite the equality of 
the external note-pictures is, in each case, quite another artist 
from the one admired in the year 1926. Above all, at that time, 
men were not yet quite clear as regards a fundamental principle 
in the history of art, to wit, that in the case of an older master 
one cannot mete with the measures of contemporary feelings, but 
only those which his own time and people and personality place 
at our disposal. For the artist as well as for the critics so inti- 
mately connected with him, this modern standpoint as a point of 
departure was quite self-evident; they heard in the older music 
only that to which their own individualities reacted; the sole point 
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in doubt was the fact that the majority of musical historians also 
took the same road. Because musicology is the latest shoot to 
sprout from the historiological tree. It is, probably, no older than 
the nineteenth century, and was compelled to develop its methods 
and its objectives in the course of protracted and as yet by no 
means completed labors. The most powerful stimulant toward 
effecting its ends was due to the work devoted to the first master 
of our triad, namely Bach, whom musicology may by every right 
and license claim for its real patron saint. 

When the “sacred trinity” first began to be accepted, the 
whole musical world still lay under the powerful spell of the re- 
awakening of Bach’s art from well-nigh a century of ‘Sleeping 
Beauty” slumber. This awakening was due, not to the Protestant 
church which at that time, still biased in favor of the Catholicizing 
a cappella music ideal, only hesitantly lent ear to the call of its 
greatest musical prophet, but to the musicians of Germany. Yet 
it was possibilitated only by the fact that style in music, turning 
from homophony under the three Vienna classicists, had developed 
an increasingly powerful trend toward polyphony. The ear was 
once more attuned to a keener realization of the individuality of 
linear part-leading and thus had become receptive for the Bachian 
style. The rest was done by Romanticism, with its historical, 
nationalist and, especially, mystic ambitions. 

It is not strange that Romanticism should have carried over 
her own thought and feeling into the re-awakened Bach and thus, 
so to speak, made for herself a Bach after her own likeness, just 
as she also did in the case of Mozart and of Beethoven. It was 
not Bach, the great master of form, who appealed to the romanti- 
cists in first instance, but Bach the mystic, who carried up fantasy 
and soul into the sphere of the transcendental, the divine. At first, 
all were spellbound by the grandeur of this venerable apparition, 
whose enigmas lured the imagination off into infinity, and Bach, 
to use Schumann’s word, was accepted as the “eternal” one, the 
source on which one always could draw anew. This same spirit 
animated the men who in the great collective edition endeavored, 
for the benefit of the contemporary world and for that of posterity, 
to present Bach’s works as a whole. It was a task to all appear- 
ances specially created for that youthful epoch of research, which 
in every field of knowledge visioned only the loftiest aims, which was 
directly upborne by its very subject and wished to communicate 
this elevation of soul to others. Research in those days was most 
intimately interconnected with the needs and urges of the heart 
and mind. Undoubtedly, at the same time, numerous mistakes 
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were made, errors which it is our duty, in our own day, to correct; 
yet it had its enduring merits, for it trained up its disciples in the 
truth and filled them with an enthusiasm before which all mechan- 
istic routine vanished; it gave them that harmoniously balanced 
culture which Wilhelm von Humboldt has called the most glorious 
fruit of science. 

A reflection of this out-and-out aristocratic spirit still aureoles 
the fundamental work on Bach by Philipp Spitta, for all that 
in it new scientific powers already are astir. Spitta’s love also 
vows allegiance to Bach as the embodiment of dominating and 
transfiguring greatness, and hence he is still able to draw perfect 
exaltation from his work while, at the same time, as the son of a 
far more realistic age, he already follows his hero back into the 
lower level from which he rose. Thus, he was able to chisel Bach’s 
human as well as his artistic profile in far sharper relief than it 
ever had been possible for his predecessors to do. Spitta was the 
first to discover a whole series of the most important Bach prob- 
lems, and thus to reveal to the Germans who this man Bach, who 
roused in them so warm an enthusiasm, really was. It is true that 
in this instance, as generally is the case where strictest method is 
observed, there was danger of a switching off into mechanistic 
routine, with a corresponding dead level of flatness. This Spitta, 
himself a master, was fortunately able to avoid thanks to his sure 
grasp of the whole, but his companions were less lucky. After 
Spitta’s great book came years of filagree labor devoted to Bach’s 
works, toil which unquestionably brought to light a wealth of the 
most valuable detail information, yet which very frequently 
deflected attention to secondary matters. To this last category 
must be reckoned the famous question of how Bach should be 
edited, which for a time became the focal point of all Bach investi- 
gation, and was debated with more temperament than objective 
knowledge. It is quite true that the problem had to be solved, 
if any stylistically pure reproduction of Bach’s art was to be 
attained. And yet, the entrance of the continuo voice affected 
not an essential, but merely a secondary part of the Bachian art, 
one undeniably necessary and yet, with regard to the externals 
of its manner of appearance quite accidental; a part not truly 
“developed,” not “composed,” but merely an improvised voice, 
in whose execution the artistic potency of the individual player, 
despite the inhibitions of fixed fundamental rules, was accorded 
the widest freedom. 

The Bachian composite picture, however, remained as before, 
that of the romanticist, the mystic, in whom, after Spitta, “hero 
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and child” were united. Even Hermann Kretschmar, only re- 
cently deceased, in this as in so many other cases, paid tribute to 
the romantic ideal. It remained for the new century to bring 
about a notable reaction of opinion. Albert Schweitzer’s welli- 
known work on Bach was the first attempt made after Spitta to 
grasp the Master in his entirety, and that from an angle which, 
first of all, was far removed from the romantic one. It is significant 
that romantic blood flowed in Schweitzer’s veins; in “pure’’ Ger- 
many his pictorial Bach would in all probability not have seen 
the light. It was the first attempt to express Bach’s epoch in a 
brief formula and Schweitzer thought he had discovered it in the 
sharply illustrative, tone-pictorial stamp peculiar to the majority 
of Bach’s themes. This surely represented a tremendous step in 
advance, one which definitely altered the Master’s whole image. 
The result, however, was once more one-sided, since Schweitzer 
overlooked two essential facts; namely, the first, that this “‘picto- 
rial” trend was one peculiar, not alone to Bach, but to his entire 
period; and, secondly, that especially in Bach’s case it is only an 
external point of contact, out of which he then wove the tone 
pictures of his sheer emotional conception. When set up beside 
Bach the “painter,” Bach the musician of feeling went short. 

In most recent times the above clearly perceptible with- 
drawing from the romantic viewpoint already has made itself 
widely felt. Musicology thus far has entered into one of the great- 
est crises it had been called upon to overcome since it began to 
exist. Musicology, above all, requires freedom of choice with 
regard to method. The successive sequential alignment of various 
artists and schools no longer answered its purposes, since here 
chance, as a matter of fact, plays a great part. Indeed, musicology 
already has advanced toward the opposite extreme, that of the 
history of art without artists, which acknowledges only general 
laws in the development of art, and elides the personality of the 
individual as negligible. Mother Nature and Musicology have 
been the god-parents of this trend. And to it we owe the “baroque 
Bach,” as we do, in general, that gradual mechanical transference 
to music of such art-historical conceptions as the Baroque, the 
Gothic, etc., something which has become a veritable musical pest. 
On the other hand, however, the appreciation of style had taken 
on a noticeable growth, above all that poeticizing “Hermeneu- 
ticism” which, the true child of Romanticism, had felt, in its 
arrogant contempt for the entire formal element in music, that it 
represented the esthetics of musical substance. But the reading 
of novelettes into classical fugues or into sonata movements has 
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ceased; form and content no longer appear as opposite poles; and 
an art work is no longer created for us as the result of a poeticizing 
urge, but is rather the precipitation of a complex of elemental 
powers in which dynamic, architectonic and psychological forces 
are involved. In this connection one need only compare the inter- 
pretation given the Bachian style by Ernst Kurth with that of 
Schweitzer, or that of Kretzschmar, in order to understand the 
whole transformation of musical feeling in this respect, to say 
nothing at all of the works of Wilhelm Werker, in whose eyes, 
generally speaking, Bach is only and alone the great architecto- 
nician. It is true that this Werkian Bach concept has a decidedly 
pedantic flavor, but the very fact that it could be advanced at all 
is highly significant. Yet Bach has maintained his position at the 
head of the three great B’s to this very day; and Werker, the 
formalist, in fact, expresses a more glowing enthusiasm for his 
idol than does the most enthusiastic romanticist. 

What Beethoven, the second of our great B’s, knew of Bach 
was very little. He was just fifteen years of age when the first 
centenary of Bach’s birth was rounded out. In the year 1785, no 
human being dreamt of one of those jubilee festivals so cherished 
in our own day. For though it is true that Bach lived in the 
memory of the North Germans as a great organ virtuoso, as a 
composer he had practically been forgotten. The transformation 
which took place in musical sensibility as well as in musical style 
immediately after his death, had been too great to make it possible 
to establish any comprehension of his art; and only his immediate 
disciples, in profoundest obscurity, preserved the heritage of the 
Master against the coming of better times. The greatest of Bach’s 
works, in particular, the Masses, the Passions and the Cantatas 
in first rank, were those which had most completely passed into 
oblivion, and it was owing to purest chance that Mozart, in 1789, 
when he visited Leipzig, happened to see the voice-parts of the 
Motets. All that survived the Master was his organ and clavier- 
music and this, above all, “The Well-Tempered Clavichord,” 
young Beethoven already came to know in Bonn, when studying 
with his excellent teacher Christian Georg Neefe. Not only did 
he play this work, but he also devoted himself to the composition 
of fugues. That this afforded him any great satisfaction is very 
open to question, for he, too, was then still gaily sailing the course 
of what was at the time, regarded as the most “‘modern” art, and 
Philipp Emanuel Bach unquestionably had more to tell him than 
Sebastian. Thus, these Bach impressions for the time being slum- 
bered in his soul, until they reawoke to life with the development 
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of his own style. All the more powerfully, on the other hand, did 
he feel himself more and more drawn to Bach’s great contemporary, 
Handel, whose creative will to achieve he felt was akin to his own, 
and who himself was far more influenced by the spirit of the new 
age than was Bach. In Handel, Beethoven recognized somewhat 
of the same spirit which most intimately moved him: his own 
ideas of freedom and the dignity of man, and also of Art’s mission 
to develop the international brotherhood of man. 

And yet his own style at first led him far afield from the 
Bachian counterpoint, and inclined him toward the new thematic 
style of Philipp Emanuel Bach and of Hadyn. Here, at the same 
time, we see the completion of a process which had already been 
powerfully felt by Haydn and Mozart; namely, the loosening cf 
the pure homophonic style by means of the medial voices, steadily 
growing more animated and independent of the so-called obbligato 
accompaniment. Herewith counterpoint, albeit in a quite different 
and far more independent form than is the case with Bach, once 
more appears on the scene. Innumerable psychic strands to which 
the period of pure homophony had been purblind were made 
visible. And at the view of this multiform vocal web there grad- 
ually arose in Beethoven with ever increasing power early recol- 
lections of Bach. Certainly, the counterpoint of the “last” Beet- 
hoven in no wise represents a harking back to Bach’s expressional 
forms; yet it again sharpened the ear for polyphonic expression. 
As a matter of fact, this stylistic development was the rescuing 
agent best adapted in time of need to further a renascence of 
Bach’s art. 

Beethoven himself, however, at a more advanced age, drew 
inwardly ever closer to the old Master; we need only recall his 
famous remark: © He should be called not Bach (brook) but Sea!” 
Both the apostle of the Protestant faith and the apostle of Free- 
dom and the Brotherhood of Man, from that time on have cast 
their gigantic joint shadows over the century and upon the most 
recent times. 

It is true that herewith the picture of the second great B 
underwent a transformation no less powerful than had that of the 
first, and once again we make the experience that each new gener- 
ation practically creates a new picture of the genius for itself. 
Quite the contrary to the case of Mozart, whom many of his own 
contemporaries regarded as a “‘suspicious romanticist,” Beethoven, 
herein again resembling Handel, was paid the tribute of full and 
complete acknowledgment of his importance by his own age. 
Men bowed down before his greatness even when, as in the case 
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of his last works, they could not altogether follow him. Owing to 
his Symphonies the very essence of concert-giving in his day was 
fundamentally transformed; the publishers demanded his works; 
the aristocracy guaranteed his material existence and that new 
public, embracing humanity at large, which he had gathered 
about him, remained unswervingly true to him. Beethoven 
departed this life as a prince of tone recognized by the entire 
world of music. 

Yet no sooner was he dead than this radiance began to tar- 
nish. The era of virtuosity which came into being was no more 
able to exploit him than it was able to exploit Schubert, and the 
dead man was not spared that martyrdom of genius falsely ascribed 
to him while he was alive. Yet this was supplemented and, in a 
certain sense, equalized by another picture which came into exist- 
ence at the time, that of the Beethoven “Titanic.” This is the 
ideal of the active, progressively minded spirits of Romanticism, 
whom their leading interpreter Schumann grouped under the 
name of “Davidsbiindler.”” Far removed from the neglect of 
Beethoven in this era of virtuosity, they paid the Master the 
tribute of a veritably ecstatic worship which, on occasion, assumed 
the most fantastic shapes. And, in fact, this reverence—quite 
contrary to that of the older Romanticists, who like Spohr, for 
instance, only acknowledged the “middle period” of Beethoven— 
was first of all called forth by the Master’s “last period” works. 
In them, these “Beethovenians,” as they quite rightly termed 
themselves, saw the documentation of their own revolutionary 
spirit, an exaltation of the mind above form. Hence the “‘last 
period”’ Beethoven, in sharp contrast to the classical art of Haydn, 
Mozart and his own past, became a “‘romanticist.”” That is to say 
he turned into an artist who allowed his lofty inspirations to 
well forth in vague plentitude, quite unfettered by the compul- 
sions of form, and the patron saint of all youthful representatives 
of storm and stress. 

In spite of the fact that this enthusiasm on the part of leading 
musicians externally greatly strengthened Beethoven’s status in 
artistic life, and, for example, even carried the “Eroica” into the 
churches, it nevertheless quite noticeably tended to narrow the 
comprehension of his collective image. For the image of the 
“Titanic,” the “Promethean” Beethoven, whose mission was to 
create revolution at all cost, no more exhausted the Master’s 
inwardness than did the other image, created at the same time, 
of the eternally joyful and sunny Mozart do entire justice to the 
latter. The overpowering grandeur and logic of the Beethovenian 
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gospel of form was well-nigh totally forgotten, and so was his 
tremendous power of creating and lending shape to his creations, a 
power which all too often was lacking in the works of the roman- 
ticists. 

It was owing to this reason that the enthusiasm of Beet- 
hoven’s immediate partisans in the immediate present after his 
death, in any event, led to no really monumental artistic achieve- 
ment; indeed, the first leaping flame soon died down to a more 
moderate glow even in the fiery Schumann. The image of the 
“Titanic” Beethoven, however, was not so easily supplemented; 
in the case of certain individuals it even persists to the present 
day. Not until Romanticism once more sought to establish con- 
tact with the principles of Classicism, did the ““Promethean”’ aura 
fade from about Beethoven’s figure, to be replaced by the halo 
“Olympian,” Olympian, however, in the definition the epoch now 
dawning gave the word. 

This epoch was that of the Bismarkian age of the movement 
for German unity and of its artistic apostle Richard Wagner. 
That great national idea, which aforetime had stirred the German 
people only as a vague dream, was approaching realization amid 
tremendous struggles. A realistic generation, filled with the joy 
of battle, took the place of the romantic idealists, and in art as in 
life sought that which moved it to the depths of its being. Wagner 
himself created the art in the grand style which had been denied 
the romanticists, and he realized it by harking back to Beethoven, 
in whom he no longer sought the revolutionary but whom he 
endeavored to grasp in the whole entirety of his being. Before 
the eyes of the generality, however, there arose in that highly 
tensed period of war and battle a new image of Beethoven, one 
best summed up as the heroic. And once more men read their 
own thoughts and feelings conceived under the impulse of idealistic 
enthusiasm into their picture of the Master. Beethoven the 
warrior and conqueror, the musical herald of the Kantian con- 
cept of duty, lived in every heart and in the reverence accorded 
this ideal the two greatest figures of their time in Germany, Bis- 
mark and Wagner, met on common ground. 

This view, in Germany at least, remained alive up to the 
time of the World War, and even during that conflict Beethoven’s 
scores as well as Goethe’s “Faust” were often to be found in the 
knapsacks of the German soldiery. 

The Great War, however, also was responsible for a notice- 
able change in our relations to Beethoven. The profound weariness 
which has afflicted the German people since the conclusion of 
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peace has, incidentally, deeply affected its point of view with 
regard to Beethoven; and once again Goethe’s words—“That 
which you have inherited from your fathers, you must yourselves 
earn in order to possess’—were proven true. It is increasingly 
apparent that the concept of the heroic Beethoven, exactly like 
that of the Titanic one, while representing certain phases of his 
being, did not do justice to it as a whole. Indubitably it was 
broadly influential, and the Beethoven cult spread till it included 
the smallest places. Yet this extension, this extensity did not 
invariably call forth a corresponding intensity. Without doubt a 
certain saiety and surfeit has developed. It is revealed, in par- 
ticular, by the increasing opposition to Beethoven on the part of 
the younger generation. 

Once upon a time a young conservatory student, according 
to a well-known jest, is supposed during an examination to have 
answered the question: “How many symphonies did Beethoven 
write?”’ by saying: “Three: the Third, the Fifth and the Ninth.” 
In any event the answer was well founded, for the young man in 
these three works selects the very ones which, as the “battle sym- 
phonies,” formerly enjoyed the greatest reputation. To-day a 
large portion of the younger generation regards them as altogether 
too pathetic and exaggerated; in fact, out and out unbearable. 
And this judgment is by no means confined to the ordinary con- 
servatory pupil whom one may calmly allow to vapor, but is 
shared by serious-minded and conscientiously striving persons to 
whom, some day, the future of our music will be entrusted. And 
we cannot and should not try to silence them by merely calling 
attention to our own authoritative views, but must undertake 
the revision and retrial of the ““Beethoven case”’ which they de- 
mand. It would be time thrown away to attempt forcibly to 
convert them to acceptance of the “heroic Beethoven.”’ Indubit- 
ably he still rightfully exists and will never be “cleared away,” 
but we must give the younger generation time to find its way 
back to him. But first of all it must be made clear to these youth- 
ful contemners that the “heroic Beethoven” is by no means the 
whole Beethoven, and that his own development comprises only 
one pronounced period of struggle: from the “‘Eroica” to approxi- 
mately the Piano Concerto in E flat major. For Beethoven was 
not only and solely a warrior and a hero; he was far more than 
this. It is true that his urge toward truth and his unbending will 
permitted no deviation from any path he once had accepted as 
the right one; and from his youth on he devoted his whole per- 
sonality, even in its every least phase to this end. Yet no less 
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great than the active side of his being was the contemplative 
one. 

His deepest soul-experience he gains by simply steeping him- 
self in introspection; for he was gifted not alone with the powerful 
consciously willed idealism of a Schiller, but also with a Goethe’s 
art of self-analysis and self-presentation, something usually for- 
gotten in establishing the Schiller comparison. Beethoven, the 
lyric creator, from whom as little as Goethe any phase of human 
emotion was hidden and who expresses himself not only in his 
adagios but everywhere in his works, has now all too long stepped 
into the background to let the heroic idealist enjoy the spot-light. 
And, above all, the majority overlook the fact that only those 
who can rightly estimate the two sides of his being in their vital 
inter-relation will be able to grasp Beethoven in his entirety. Only 
a comprehension of this collective personality will carry us through 
the crisis of our relations to Beethoven, one which affects us far 
more than it does him. Among the many slogans so largely mis- 
used in our day, is that comprised in the word “Humanity!” 
If we really mean to take it seriously, then there is much to be 
learned from Beethoven. As he understands the word, it means 
the fullest shaping-up of one’s own individuality in the service of 
the moral ideal, the achievement of the compacted, freed person- 
ality in the sense of the poet’s lines: 


Yet like a man he standeth to the wheel; 
Wind and waves, they may toy with the vessel, 
But wind and waves they cannot move his heart. 


All, struggle to the very point of bursting, and introspection 
climaxing in ecstasy, immersion of self in nature, and humor, are 
made to serve this one supreme ideal, which even towards his 
life’s end, as the vita venturi saeculi of the Great Mass and as the 
supreme conception of “Joy” in the Ninth Symphony, rises up 
before his soul. Thus “Joy” which Hagedorn once praised as the 
goddess of life, and which, later, Schiller already raised to a symbol 
of his own last and loftiest thought, became for Beethoven the 
freest, noblest humanity raised to a still higher pitch by sym- 
pathy. It is no rest from labor, but on the contrary labor’s most 
ideal intensification and elevation. These thoughts, moreover, 
should be of greater concern to us to-day than ever, and if we 
cannot find our way back to the gospel they preach, then all the 
worse for us. Beethoven’s art already has maintained itself 
through several crises; it will also triumphantly weather this 
last one. 
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While Beethoven only gradually entered into closer relations 
with Bach in the course of his development, the art of the third 
great B, of Brahms, was from the beginning firmly rooted in that 
of his far greater predecessor. In general, there is no artistic 
trend, from the fifteenth century on into the Romantic era, which 
has not left traces more or less profound in Brahm’s creative work. 
On this basis, the attempt has been made to give him a Bachian, 
Beethovenian, Schubertian or Schumannian label, without taking 
into consideration that all these influences in his powerful person- 
ality entered into combinations entirely new, so that there never 
has been and never can be any question of eclecticism. Brahms is 
absolutely himself; and the blood of Romanticism runs in his 
veins. He began as an entirely consequent adherent of the Schu- 
mann trend, and even later he continued to echo these tones. 
Yet it was soon evident that he was by no means willing definitely 
to commit himself to this trend. In general, Brahms compares 
with Schumann as a man does to a youth. He lacks Schumann’s 
youthful impetuosity, that carries all away with it, and the capti- 
vating spontaneity which makes it possible for him to see all the 
commonplaces of the every-day in a novel light and which, for 
example, made it possible for him to discover the poesy of the 
nursery. Brahms lacks above all else that youthful impulsiveness 
with which Schumann surrendered to his every serious and playful 
impression. 

It is true that the days when one stormed out into life, like 
the boy in the fairytale, who sallied forth to learn the meaning 
of fear, were irrevocably past. Brahms was the child of a- far 
sterner age, exactly as was his great contemporary Wagner. While 
the older Romanticism had retreated within the narrow confines 
of domesticity during the weary days of the German Bund, to 
seek its ideals in a fairy realm far removed from the world, the 
great political and national questions now, under Bismark’s power- 
ful guidance, profoundly gripped the soul of the German people. 
German unity, which heretofore had been no more than a subject 
of conversation and vague enthusiasms, took on definite shape in 
the convulsions of three wars, and reared up in a hard school a 
generation which joyed in life and which knew how to do as well 
as dream. In Art, too, there arose a line of doers, of men full of 
will-power and with high aims, at their head Wagner who, no 
matter how un-Bismarkian he otherwise might be, was not a whit 
behind the great statesman with regard to iron strength of action 
and therefore, before any other man, became the herald of the 
movement for German unification. 
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Brahms, too, that acerb Low German, had a strong infusion 
of iron in his blood, and followed the development of Bismark’s 
labors with warm inner sympathy. Great and forceful in his 
loves and in his hatreds, a realist through and through, set upon 
having his own way and reserved, he entered upon life and upon 
Art, profoundly religious and well versed in the Scriptures, at 
home in them to a degree probably attained by no other great 
German musician save Bach. Yet whereas in Bach’s case religion 
was actually the primary motive of his entire being, in the case 
of Brahms, as in that of all romanticists, including Wagner, it was 
rather an object of longing, a natural consequence of the true 
subjective heading-up of the entire romantic world concept, one 
as un-Bachian as possible. A profound pessimism runs through 
the whole of Brahm’s art and brings him into line with Hebbel 
and Ibsen. No musician has so clearly preached on the transi- 
toriness of all that is earthly as has Brahms. “Behold, all flesh 
is as grass, and all the goodliness of man is as the flower of grass.” 

This fundamentally separates Brahms from Beethoven, for 
the latter professes Goethe’s word: “Whosoever striving seeks 
and tries, him can we redeem,” and that the world is good for 
every one who knows to conquer it by the exertion of hard self- 
discipline. This grandiose optimism which is firmly convinced 
that a good fight, apart from all else, if one’s whole personality 
is staked on its issue, will ever be crowned with victory, is lacking 
in the younger master. One feels clearly that he, too, like Wagner, 
belongs to an age when the gospel of Schopenhauer was making 
its triumphal procession through the world. Fully to comprehend 
one’s own aptitudes, to obey the promptings of one’s own con- 
science, for love of no man as for hate of no man, that is its philos- 
ophy of life; and in general it held to the words of Ecclesiastes: 
‘All is vanity.” 

Beethoven, however, was also at the same time the last of 
the Vienna “‘classic’”’ musicians, whose world of thought embraced 
the universe, and whose love was lavished on all humanity. This 
lofty, idealistic radiance was extinguished in music as well when 
he died. Romanticism already no longer seeks its ideals above the 
stars, nor strives to reach a sphere in which all humanity is to be 
joined in the brotherhood of man. 

Though Classicism, proceeding out of nationalistic ground, 
had paid homage, if not to inter-national yet still to super-national 
aims, it now turned back into the paths of Nationalism, not alone 
in Germany, but throughout Europe. Schubert already is purely 
Austrian in his art, as Berlioz is a full-blooded Frenchman; while 
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Weber and Schumann, with entire consciousness of what they are 
doing, profess themselves Germans, to say nothing of Wagner. 

Brahms, too, is an out and out German artist; his art, in fact, 
has to this day found it harder to win recognition abroad than 
that of many another German romanticist, Wagner in particular. 

This, be it said, is also connected with their epoch and its 
whole mental outlook, and of itself leads us to that “Case of Wag- 
ner versus Brahms” once written about with more temperament 
than knowledge of the facts. The two masters were set up one 
against the other by their followers in such wise that we might 
suppose history knew of no more radical contrast. Quite naturally 
the one selected for adoration was the savior, while his opponent 
was the devil himself in art. To-day, when the flood-tide has 
ebbed and only a few Pharisaical figures on either side are left to 
represent the old warriors, we have a much better understanding 
of the true situation; above all, beside those traits which separate 
the two masters, there come into prominence those which they 
have in common. We already have made the acquaintance of 
some of the leading characteristics of all the later romanticists; 
and still another, which unites Brahms and Wagner, is their effort 
to achieve the monumental in art rather than the miniature, to 
which their romanticist predecessors essentially paid homage. In 
their ever-driving longing and restlessness they had lost the sharp, 
plastic quality of Classicism. Yet now there dawned an age 
which once more demanded a more imposing formal architecture. 
This, however, could only be attained by union with the form- 
developing powers of Classicism. Brahms and Wagner discovered 
this; each in his own individual way. 

In their case we are confronted with a contrast which German 
music in the eighteenth century already had experienced in the 
case of Handel and Bach, the contrast between the artist who 
draws his greatest powers from his changing reactions to the world 
at large; and the one who is introspectively conditioned and does 
not feel the need of this broader resonance. The inward kernel 
of feeling in the case of Wagner and Brahms is identically romantic, 
yet in each individual case it develops in an altogether different 
manner. Wagner tried, in externals as well, to make it as compre- 
hensible and objective as possible, by shaping it dramatically, as 
C. M. von Weber did before him, and the programmatic music of 
Liszt, deriving from Berlioz, strove to realize similar aims. It was 
this urge toward objectivity which, incidentally, opened up to the 
German masters the road leading into the foreign Romance lands, 
where it woke kindred overtones in the national temperament. 
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In Germany, however, it encountered an equally powerful 
current which was inclined to regard this objective trend as a mere 
externalization. This other view placed the greatest emphasis on 
the intimate inner side of the emotional process, and scrupulously 
avoided all programmatic clarifications. Brahms became the 
most consistent representative of this trend. While it cannot be 
excused it is, nevertheless, in view of the period itself at least 
comprehensible, that gradually this essential difference in being 
came to be associated with a difference in the estimation of values, 
of whose inconsistence we are only now gradually becoming aware. 
Quite naturally the fundamental character of Brahm’s art condi- 
tioned an altogether different style. His vocal music has its being, 
quite apart from opera, within the limits of the purely lyric types of 
the lied and the cantata, in all of their variants; while his instru- 
mental compositions are stamped with a pronounced chamber- 
music quality, which we find even in his symphonies. Here we 
have another great contrast to Beethoven. First of all, Beethoven 
took the symphony, which in his predecessors Haydn and Mozart 
stood not so far removed from chamber music, and again elevated 
it to the rank of an orchestral art in the grand style. Brahms’ 
however, quite contrary to Bruckner, tends to strive for the most 
minute ramnifications of emotional expression and thus marks a 
return to chamber music, whereby, be it understood, I am not 
discussing values. Let us take a glance, for example, at his orches- 
tral tone, its sonorities. Wagner’s scintillant power of radiance 
is something he lacks completely; far more inclined to outline than 
to color, he reveals the multiple, interlaced web of his voices with a 
certain acerb realism. It was in view of this that Wagner fanatics 
have accused Brahms of lacking tone sense, of being dry and 
academic, without taking into consideration that his orchestration 
is the natural and hence necessary result of the Brahmsian style 
as a whole, which in direct contrast to Wagnerian fresco-painting 
breathes the intimate spirit of chamber music. This, too, is the 
reason why Brahms never will achieve the popularity of Wagner. 
From Beethoven’s humanitarian art he is absolutely severed by a 
wide gulf. Even had he attained to the depth and power of the 
Beethovenian personality, the latter’s grandeur and universitality 
still would have been denied him. For the art of a Beethoven 
demands not only the genius of its creator, but also that of his 
whole epoch, over-prolific in grandiose ideas. 

Hence Biilow’s thesis of the “three great B’s,” conceived 
purely as a matter of feeling, has become a decidedly colorless 
and in our day long since antiquated catch-word; and yet, like all 
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its fellows, it may at least teach that comparisons of the sort, 
temperamentally flung out, only bear fruit when instead of em- 
phasizing what is common to the compared they stress their 
divergencies. For what is greatest and most characteristic about 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms is not that which unites them, but 
rather that which differentiates them, one from the other. 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 
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